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Giacomo Leoparni, one of the greatest stylists of Italy, “le 
sombre amant de la mort,’”’ was an intensely subjective writer, 
whose works elucidate the sad career to which they are inalien- 
ably wedded. Bornat Recanati, June 29th, 1798, he could say, 
with Heine, thatthelast moonbeamsof the eighteenth century and 
the early dawn of thenineteenth playedabouthiscradle. But save 
for the accident of birth, the eighteenth century had no hold on 
Leopardi, who was an Hellene, whenever he was not truly and 
earnestly a follower of our morbid, introspective, restless age. 
Leopardi’s development illustrates the truth that we cannot 
escape the contagious atmosphere of the tyrant Zeit geist that 
sways all sensitive minds. His outward surroundings were 
stagnant and conservative. ‘he Leopardis were an ancient 
patrician family of unlimited pride and limited means. Count 
Monaldo, the father, was an honourable citizen of the Roman 
type, a scholar of great erudition and attainments, but a 
mere man of letters. Stern, rigorous, punctilious, egotistic, 
he held his son at a distance, imposing by awe, rather than 
ruling by love. He was, moreover, a zealous Catholic 
and author of several polemical writings. Affrighted by the 
political disturbances that agitated HKurope, he had entrenched 
himself in his home, lived solely among past traditions, 


and allowed nothing to arouse him to a knowledge of the 
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actual present. Recanati, even now untouched by the railway, 
was then avery Sleepy Hollow. Giacomo was never tired of 
vilifying it. He called it a desert, a cage, a cavern, a prison, 
a black hole, a Tartarus, a tomb. ‘The Mark of Ancona is the 
dismallest district of Italy and Recanati of the Mark ; its litera- 
ture begins and ends with the alphabet.” Its citizens were 
steeped in fanatic ignorance, never opened a book, and despised 
scholars as only those know how who. know nothing, and 
therefore doubt nothing. 

Recanati is five miles distant from Loreto, the European 
Nazareth and hotbed of superstition ; little wonder, therefore, 
that the neighbouring places should feel its pernicious influence. 
The town was long a separate state, governed by a council of 
citizens, under the protection of the Popes. Leopardi’s youth 
coincided with the political and literary degradation of Italy, 
when Napoleon’s iron sway was followed by Metternich’s 
numbing policy and the pious iniquities of the Holy Alliance. 
But politics did not disturb the stagnant atmosphere of the 
Leopardi house; the youth’s vision was limited by the purple 
Apennines, the distant Adriatic, the sky, the stars, and the 
two priests who conducted his education. He plunged into 
study with the feverish ardour he himself acknowledged to have 
been “ matto e disperato,” fated to bear such bitter results. At 
eight he had outstripped his professors who only knew Latin 
and Italian, and applied himself, unassisted, to learn Greek. 
Rejecting the Paduan grammar as inadequate, he read the 
Greek authors in chronological order. He drank deeply, 
eagerly from this classic fount, he found his mental home in 
Hellas, he grew domesticated in its language, assimilated even 
its minor habits, so that its mode of thought became more 
living to him than Latin or Italian. 

“ T often fancied,” says his friend Giordani, “if we might 
still believe in the dreams of Plato, I should say Leopardi was 
one of those souls destined by Nature to take body in the times 
of Pericles and Anaxagoras, and now, through what error I 
know not, retarded till these last sad days of Italy.” 

At sixteen his intellectual precocity bore its first fruits in a 
commentary on the life of Plotinus by Porphyry, a work in 
which Creuzer, who had laboured for years at Plotinus, was 
able to find something new. Even Count Monaldo felt proud 
of this marvellous performance. ‘The manuscript bears a note in 
his hand :—‘*‘ Oggi 31, Agosto, 1814, questo suo lavoro mi dond 
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Giacomo mio primogenito figlio, che non ha avuto maestro di 
lingua Greca, ed in eta d’anni 16, mesi due, giorni due.— 
Monatpo Leoparpt.” 

Nor was this all. Entrenched behind dictionaries and 
grammars, reading and writing, not only all day, but half the 
night, Leopardi taught himself French, Spanish, English, and 
German, and so perfectly that he could correspond and con- 
verse with fluency in each tongue. Hven here his industry did 
not end. He wrote a commentary on the lives and writings 
of the Rhetoricians of the second century of the Christian Era, 
translated Hesychius of Miletus from Greek into Italian, 
collected into a whole the fragments of the Greek ecclesiastical 
historians prior to Eusebius, wrote a history of Astronomy 
from the origin of the science up to 1811, andan account of the 
Archiepiscopal Church at Damietta; all of which he regarded, 
more or less, as mere literary exercises. He also translated por- 
tions of Hesiod, Homer, Virgil and Moschus. He prefaced the 
latter with an acute essay, censuring the affected and licentious 
style of the poet’s French translators. His own masterly 
handling and facile language make his version a very happy 
one. Leopardi’s idea of translation was to create anew, not to 
be so careful for verbal precision as for the reproduction of the 
due impression and colour of the original. His success with 
Greek poetry is therefore easily comprehensible, while his 
Virgil, on the contrary, is somewhat cold and arid. He fully 
admitted the difficulty of rendering Virgil, whose Latin 
thoughts were fcreign to his mind, and whose poetry, never- 
theless, exercised an irresistible attraction for him. Leopardi 
attached great value to translation, as needful to an ultimate 
knowledge of language, and wrote of certain countrymen 
illustrious for their translations:—“It is a goodly destiny 
not to die, except it be in company with an immortal.” But 
he nevertheless held erudition as a mere noviciate for a literary 
man, a preparation he must betimes go through to give pliancy 
to his intelligence, but which, too long continued, paralyses 
originality and invention. ° 

Count Monaldo took no exception to these studies that well 
became a nobleman. He was too selfish and indifferent to the 
welfare of his children to guide judiciously the restless genius 
that was wearing itself out under his eyes. ‘Santa pace” was 
his motto; as long as he was undisturbed he recked litle. 
Three brothers, Carlo, Luigi, and Pietro, and a sister, Pauline, 
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completed the family circle. The Countess appears to have 
been an amiable cipher. Carlo was Giacomo’s close friend and 
inseparable companion, but too like him in disposition, with a 
less vigorous intellect to be other than his echo, confirming 
him in the increasingly morbid tone of his mind. 

At seventeen, Giacomo wrote a treatise on the popular 
errors of the ancients, a marvel of research, quoting no less 
than four hundred authors. It purports to expose and distin- 
guish the various prejudices of the ancients regarding gods, 
oracles, magic, dreams, etc. The essay, written in two 
months, shows that he was not yet wholly estranged from 
traditional belief; indeed, it concludes with a rhapsody on 
revealed religion. 

“Thou wilt live ever, and error cannot exist beside thee. 
When she assails thee,when she attempts to cover our eyes with 
a dark hand, when she menaces to allure us into chasms opened 
beneath our feet by ignorance, we turn to thee, and find truth 
under thy cloak. Error flees like the mountain wolf pursued 
by the shepherd ; thy hand will lead us to salvation.” 

But traces of independent thought and freedom already 
appear ; for instance: “‘ It is deplorable that man, whose life 
is so short, must consecrate a large part of it to rid himself of 
its errors, instead of going in pursuit of the true ;” or when he 
calls Voltaire “ that standard bearer of bold minds, that man 
so devoted to reason and hostile to error.” Leopardi’s brain 
was overstored, his logic was not yet close; but this examina- 
tion into errors opened the doors to doubt, he began to ponder, 
to rebel, and bitterness entered his soul. The process was no 
slow disjunction, it was a sharp and painful revolt, involving a 
sheer loss not to be made good. His health was an additional 
source of anguish. Delicate from early boyhood, he had under- 
mined his slender strength by unceasing application. He had 
never played, his life was passed in the library, and if he wan- 
dered out it was book inhand. Nature, the inexorable creditor, 
demanded the penalty due to her neglected claims. There is 
profound truth in the nursery dictum, that over-clever children 
will not live, a mind too early matured is nourished at the ex- 
pense of the physical frame. As a child, Leopardi was haunted 
at night by nervous fears; he would listen with eager relief 
for the belfry bells to break the dead stillness, that often found 
him crouched in a corner of his room. As he grew up his 
health entirely failed, his exhausted frame succumbed and 
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craved the ungranted repose, his bones became soft, his chest 
narrow, his eyesight dim, his stunted body only.too certainly 
revealed deformity. Like Byron, Leopardi could endure no 
mention of his physical misfortune, nor would he admit that 
this defect had helped to embitter his views. Indeed, he 
combated this opinion, and markedly and publicly contra- 
dicted it in the last years of his life; but he was -keenly alive 
to the fact. In a letter of that date he writes that his appear- 
ance has become wretched, and this is yet another of the 
unhappy circumstances with which fortune had surrounded 
him, adding such a development of the heart and under- 
standing that he could see clearly just what he was without 
illusion, and must feel and know that joy had no part or lot in 
him. His introspective, sensitive organism chafed under the 
narrow mental constraint of his home, the parsimonious tyranny 
of his father became intolerable. Count Monaldo treated his 
children as perpetual infants, and their desires as the whims of 
babyhood. He turned a deaf ear to Giacomo’s craving to visit 
the outer world, where, in youthful ignorance, he thought to 
find men wiser and cultivation abroad in the streets. If the 
lad wanted to purchase books needful for his studies, he 
regarded the wish as a pitiable folly, and refused to furnish 
the money or allow others to supply it. 

At an early age, Giacomo contributed to the “ Spettatore ” 
of Milan, and other newspapers; editors complimented him, 
learned men wrote encouraging his efforts. This only con- 
firmed Count Monaldo in his treatment, his son might go too 
far, might become imbued with modern ideas; he therefore 
inspected the manuscripts that left the house, and both these 
and Giacomo’s letters often disappeared or underwent muti- 
lation. The youth, goaded to madness by this petty oppression, 
was forced into underhand means to accomplish his desires. 
The craving to quit Recanati grew more vehement. To all 
this the birth of emotion added a huge quota. Leopardi had 
learnt to love; love revealed that Nature had formed his 
affectionate plastic soul for poetry. 

The touching story is embalmed in some of the sweetest, 
saddest lines he ever penned. ‘‘ La Morte’’ was the lugubrious 
title he selected for his love song, and its form was elegiac. 
“If inspiration does not come of herself,” he once wrote, “ it 
would be easier to make water issue from the trunk of a tree 
than a single verse from my brain.” This elegy has only come 
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down to us in fragments. Itis impossible to read them with- 
out the responsive thrill called forth by words stamped with 
the indelible impression of a writer’s very soul. He sings his 
beloved under the names of Silvia and Nerina; the hunger of 
his nature for affection wails in Consalvo, while in Sappho he 
reflects his own unhappy lot, when, contrary to tradition, he 
presents her as a tender, noble, fiery soul imprisoned in a vile 
body. 

I remember, he sings, the day when I felt the battle of 
love wage for the first time within me, and I cried, Alas! if 
this is love, what is affliction? JI had barely eighteen years 
with which to confront you, oh, Amor, but they had known 
only tears. What wonder I succumbed to your arrows? that 
I renounced all pleasures of earth and sky, the thirst of fame 
for whose sake I had suffered much, now that love had conse- 
crated an abode in me. Not giadly, conscious of happiness, 
did you enter my breast, but with lament and travail; for 
scarcely had the possibility of unutterable happiness dawned 
upon my heart, before the sweet breath that cheered me fled. 
I tried to drown sorrow in sleep; in vain. At daybreak I 
heard the carriage-horses that should bear her away impa- 
tiently paw the pavement before my father’s house. ‘Timidly 
I crept under the obscurity of the balcony, and strained eye 
and ear to catch the last tones from those lips heaven was 
bearing from me; but only a servant’s plebeian voice pene- 
trated to my ear. I shuddered and groaned. Yet one sound 
of hers did reach me at last; then the clattering of departing 
wheels; she was gone. Orphaned and heart-broken, I threw 
myself into the cushions, and wept bitterly. 

Leopardi had never spoken his love; a holy timidity pre- 
vented him from approaching his goddess with words. Love, 
he says, had transformed him into a slave, a child. 

Leopardi’s poems are all thus dpridaxpus, wrung from the 
personal history of one whose life was a prolonged sorrow. 
He changed his tears into pearls of value, he coined his heart’s 
blood for the delight of future generations, his exquisite sen- 
sibility thrills quick and trembling through every line; like 
Gceethe’s, all his writings were but fragments of one great con- 
fession. The poems, few in number, are gems of terseness, 
perspicuity, tender yet nervous grasp. Their concentration 
recalls Dante, their sweetness, Petrarch. Models of classic 
style, they are widely remote from our verbose and windy 
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moderns, who exceed sobriety and tear passions to tatters. 
There are critics who would strain Buffon’s axiom, “ Le style, 
c’est Vhomme,” to mean that a man’s physical formation may 
be detected in his written style. Whether this be the case or 
no, it would need endless examples to determine. At first 
sight we indignantly reject the notion that Leopardi’s manly, 
powerful manner can image his tiny, misshapen frame; but 
perhaps a nearer examination may reveal a sickliness of thought, 
a futile wail, confirmatory of such speculations. ‘ The nerves 
are the man,” said Cabanis. Religion and ethics, with their 
too inflexible dicta, have never sufficiently allowed for the 
pathology of character, a yet unstudied, weighty theme. 

With the unhappy termination of his love episode, Leo- 
pardi closed the chapter of his youth, if youth it may be called. 
With Homer, he held that Love and Death are brothers; fate 
formed them at the same time. With the birth of love awakens 
the desire for death. Why, we know not, but such is the 
effect of a powerful and true love. Love, and any delights it 
could offer, he too clearly recognized were not for such as he; 
destiny had denied him youth, he could only hope for beauti- 
ful, helpful death. Youth, that precious flower of an arid 
existence, had passed for him; he had spent it uselessly, with- 
out a single pleasure, in a savage spot. Dejectedly he cried 
for final release, and pending that, from Recanati. His studies 
no longer afforded delight; he only cared to watch the stars, 
and revisit the scenes endeared by her memory ; there was no 
comfort within, no hope without. 

He had, however, already knitted the friendship with Pietro 
Giordani that exercised such powerful and perhaps, also, such 
baneful influence over his later life. The youthful author, 
living in elegant imprisonment, was becoming favourably 
known in the outer world; and Giordani, on reading the 
translation of the second book of the ‘“‘ Aineid,”’? remembered 
Leopardi, whom he had slightly known as a boy, when tutor 
to his cousin, and hailed him as the man whom he evidently 
sought. Giordani, ex-monk, prefect, professor and revolu- 
tionist, had traversed various mental crises, landing him at last 
in apathetic hypochondria. Like many other minds in those 
sad days after Bonaparte’s fall, he despaired of Italian regene- 
ration and unity, and sadly assented to Metternich’s insolent 
and short-sighted taunt, that “ Italy was only a geographical 
expression.” But, if it was dead, one treasure survived—its 
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. language; and Giordani therefore invited those who had busied 


themselves with politics to take refuge instead in study, to 
preserve and strengthen the only possession by which Italy 
could hope to retain a place in the memory of Europe. Alfieri 
and Foscolo were deemed mischievous dreamers ; love poets, 
contemptible ; courtly poets, servile trucklers. The strait 
and conventional limits of the Italian language adapt it to 
learned warfare. Cosmo de’ Medici encouraged the verbal 
disputations of La Crusca, to divert attention from his actions ; 
and in like manner the Austrians applauded these empty hos- 
tilities to divert the best minds from politics, the synonym for 
‘revolt. Giordani desired a vigorous writer, free from fruitless 
scholasticism, original, yet not dangerous, who should love his 
country, but not urge it to futile rebellion, who should labour 
for its literary, not its political, pre-eminence, who should, in 
short, be the Bembo of his century. ‘Inveni hominem,” he ~ 
exclaimed, when Leopardi, at fifteen, engrossed in grammatical 
researches, and fired with a desire to know one who had been 
praised as the first living writer of Italy, wrote to Giordani, 
sending a copy of his ‘ Mneid,” of which he begged accept- 
ance. Leopardi’s very being was expiring for want of intel- 
lectual stimulus. ‘The faint encouragement given to him by 
Giordani’s reply induced him to write a long letter, pouring 
out his whole soul. He: concluded, imploring Giordani to 
correspond with him. Giordani replied in a cordial spirit, 
bidding the youth be careful not to over-study, lest he still 
more endanger his health; congratulating him on possessing 
an intelligent father and a rich library, even if Recanati could 
offer no other advantages. Hncouraged to be confidential, 
Leopardi initiated Giordani into the state of home affairs, and 
pourtrayed the want of harmony between himself and his 
father, who had lately written a book on the holy mystery of 
Loreto, a work the son could by no means admire. As 
regarded himself, he can no longer study more than six hours, 
if as much; he cannot write a line, and can only read such 
books as he can carry about with him ; for he must study like 
the Peripatetics. Still oftener he must sit with folded arms 
for hours, doing absolutely nothing. As for amusements, 
Recanati offered none. ‘‘God has made our world so beauti- 
ful,’ he added, sadly; “ men, too, have made much that is 
fair ; there areso many men whom everyone who is not devoid 
of sense wishes to know ; the earth is full of wonders, and I, at 
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eighteen years of age, must say, ‘Am I to live and die in this 
cave where I have been born?’ ‘This is the first time,” he 
concludes, “that I have opened my whole heart to any living 
being: how, then, could I repress the hurry of thoughts ?” 

Confidence awakened in such a nature, it was natural he 
should send Giordani his love elegy. Even Giordani’s morose 
melancholy took alarm at its terrible tone, even his sad 
depressed views were distanced. He replied, “It is fitting 
that a philosopher should not love life or fear death unduly, 
but to absorb oneself in the continual thought of death for so 
long a time as needfal to compose this chant, does not seem to 
me natural for a young man of eighteen.” Vain remonstrance ! 
Leopardi could not distract himself. 

He had but just finished a translation of a work of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, when he was threatened with blindness, and 
forced to abstain from work for seven months. “ Alas! my 
dear Giordani,” he writes, “what do you suppose I do now? 
I rise late in the morning, because, for good reasons, I prefer 
sleeping to waking. ‘Then I at once begin to walk about, and 
walk without opening my mouth, or seeing a book till dinner 
time. Dinner over, | recommence the same promenade till 
supper, excepting that occasionally, by a great effort, 1 manage 
to get an hour’s reading, by taking up the book at long 
intervals.” 

That in these solitary musings he reviewed his sad lot, his 
unsatisfied ambition, wrecked hopes of glory and love, would 
be sufficiently obvious, even if unconfirmed by his letters to 
Giordani. The only deliverance he could foresee was escape 
from Recanati. He hoped that perhaps external recognition of 
his abilities might move his inexorable father. Partly in this 
hope, partly to dissipate his terrible ennui, he set on foot a 
literary mystification that succeeded as completely as Michel 
Angelo’s juvenile subterfuge. He inserted in the ‘‘ Spettatore”’ 
a hendecasyllabic translation of a Greek hymn to Neptune, pur- 
porting to be written by Callimachus, and recently discovered 
in a Roman library by a certain chamberlain. The original 
text, he stated, would soon be issued by the fortupate dis- 
coverer, till then this translation, accompanied by copious 
annotations and parallel passages, must suffice the public. 
The same precious manuscript had also preserved for the 
admiration of Greek scholars, two anacreontic odes, reprinted 
literally with their faulty reading‘s, on which Leopardi proposed 
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emendations. The Greek odes breathed the very thoughts, 
- melody, and dialect of Anacreon. The illusion was complete. 
The librarians of the Vatican and Barberini were furious against 
the unscrupulous chamberlain who had exhumed and extracted 
such treasures, and threatened him, when discovered, with due 
chastisement. Foreign and native scholars were alike deceived 
by this erudite fraud. Giordani contended that Anacreon 
himself would not have been able to distinguish the poems 
from his own. Whether the odes really merit such high 
praise is a moot point that does not detract from Leopardi’s 
skill, when it is remembered that the study of Greek was 
hardly more familiar to Italian literati in those days than 
Sanscrit at present. 

The success of his fabrication strengthened Leopardi’s wish 
to escape bondage. His health had also improved slightly, so 
he busied himself, together with his brother Carlo, in day- 
dreaming a Roman journey, air-castles at once dispersed by the 
father’s scofing refusal to grant the needful funds. Giordani 
administered what comfort he could, exhorting Giacomo to 
labour for the intellectual regeneration of Italy, and so turn 
his thoughts from his own affairs to things abroad. Till then 
Leopardi had not vouchsafed a glance to the contemporary 
world, he had lived only among the ancients. Starting thus 
from an antique stand-point, his experience was too narrow, 
his perception too blurred to perceive any healthful symptoms 
of revival in his country’s state; nor could Giordani lead him 
aright, since he too despaired of regeneration. He could only 
point to the glorious Italian past, and incite Leopardi to throw 
off the fashionable Gallicisms of his education, examine the 
literary claims of Italy, and rouse his countrymen to the recol- 
lection of what they yet owned. Once initiated into this time 
of splendour, it influenced all his poetic enthusiasm and fire. 
An ode to Italy resulted, one of the most magnificent, fiery, 
and masculine songs ever yet addressed to that land blessed 
among countries. But there is little joy in Leopardi’s strains ; 
he reviews sadly its walls, its stately columns, its ruined arches 
and silent towers, where his forefathers bore their laurels. 

“‘ Where is now thy departed glory?” he asks. “Thou art 
chained, abandoned, desolate. Weep, for well thou may’st, my 
Italy, born as thou art to excel all nations in good and evil for- 
tune. Where are thy sons? Will none fight for thee? I 
hear the sound of arms, thy sons fight in foreign causes, in 
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foreign armies ; hark to that, Italy!” He is then reminded by 
a fine transition, of the best days of Greece, when the whole 
nation combined to resist the Persians. ‘‘ And thus,” he con- 
tinues, “did Simonides sing the deeds of departed heroes at 
the victory feast of ‘hermopyle.” 

| The poem reflects Leopardi’s. classical studies. The sup- 
posed chant of Simonides that follows, was a laborious imitation 
and fusion of the poet’s fragmentary remains. ‘On this 
account,” he wrote to Vincenzo Monti, “ considering the 
great misfortune that the poems written by Simonides on this 
occasion have perished, not that 1 presumed to repair this loss, 
but as if to cheat the desire, I tried to represent to my mind 
the mental disposition of a poet of that time, and by this 
means, saving the disparity of genius, I turned to make this 
song, of which I hold that either it is marvellous, or the fame 
of Simonides was vain, and there is little room to regret the 
loss of his writings.”’ 

The erection of the cenotaph “ ungrateful Florence,” 
accorded to Dante, in Santa Croce, was the immediate occasion 
for Leopardi’s second Italian poem, as patriotic, despairing, 
massive, and melodious as the first. He pictures the decay of 
his country since Dante’s day, and pronounces him happy that 
he has not lived to see the shame of Napoleonic slavery, how 
Italians die in scores on Russian ice-fields, how the master- 
pieces of Italian art, the works of her own sons, were reft trom 
her, and dragged into slavery across the Alps to adorn a 
conqueror’s triumph. He apostrophizes Dante with, “ Say, 
glorious spirit, will the days never return that our happier 
fathers saw? Are all our wreaths of glory to fade? Will 
none arise like to thee in any point? I, as long as I live will 
cry out to this land: Return to your forefathers, degenerate 
race ; behold these ruins, remember in what land thou abidest, 
and if such examples cannot rouse thee, then arise and depart. 
If this land, nurse and support of sublime souls, can bring forth 
nought but cowards in these latter days, better it should perish 
empty and desolate.” 

It was not likely that Count Monaldo would pay for the 
publication of such poems, or even permit them to see the 
light. Leopardi did not consult him therefore, but defrayed 
the expenses out of his own scanty savings. The poems 
appeared early in 1819, the nation was not ripe to understand 
their bearing, and they excited ‘little attention. ‘Too much, 
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however, for the author’s peace. <A friend wrote to congratulate 
him, and prophesied for him a grand future as the Tyrtzus of 
the Carbonari. The letter was duly read by Count Monaldo, 
and he drew his fatherly leading-strings tighter, and turned a 
yet deafer ear to Giacomo’s entreaties to see the world. He 
envenomed his refusal by adding that Giacomo might leave 
Recanati if he wished, but that he, Count Monaldo, would not 
pay for his support. A healthy, robust man would have 
started off on such an intimation, and fought his way in the 
world. It was rot for want of will, but want of physical 
power, that Giacomo was unable to fight a manly hand to hand 
tussle with existence. We cannot call his acquiescence to the 
paternal tyranny pusillanimous when we remember that he was 
a frail, half-blind invalid, absolutely dependent on his father 
for all the comforts of life that made his existence just tole- 
rable, cursed with a misshapen frame that hampered his fiery, 
passionate nature, and tethered it to earth. 

If Leopardi needed another reason for desiring to escape 
from home, it was his rupture with religion, which made inter- 
course with his father still more constrained, and forced him 
to keep up the outward profession of a faith he no longer held, 
an hypocrisy of act he felt acutely. His genius worked within 
him, he felt assured that he had no disposition to live in the 
crowd, he was dismayed by the idea of mediocrity, he wished 
to soar, to be great, immortal. For many years he had felt 
convinced he should die, but the last winter had forced upon 
him the conviction that the germ of early death was not in 
him, that he must drag on a wretched existence, requiring 
incessant care, and which would at last render him capable of 
being only half an ordinary man. Such a persuasion was not 
cheering. It was Leopardi’s sad fate that he saw things too 
clearly, that cool reason was too prominent a feature in his 
character, he could live in no ideal world like most great 
spirits, his finely-toned mind comprehended the full misery 
of his present, the hopelessness of his future. He contem- 
plated suicide ; the idea recurs in his letters. (He also framed 
plans of escape that involved breaking open his father’s 
bureau. His life was growing ‘‘spaventevole,” his health 
again failed under this mental torture, a “black, horrid bar- 
barous melancholy devoured him; study enhanced it, idle- 
ness made it increase.” Hnnui possessed him, energy and 
desire were extinct, solitude maddened him, and the damp, 
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cold winter of Northern Italy was approaching to nip the 
slender strength that craved for southern sunshine. Thus 
ended 1819, and no gleam of release showed on the horizon. 
The signal discovery by Angelo Mai of the six books of 
Cicero’s de Republica in a triple palimpsest, reawakened his 
interest in classical literature. In an ode addressed to the 
learned cardinal librarian, he uttered another patriotic cry 
over the perished literary glory of his land. 

*¢ Audacious Italian,” he said, ‘‘ wilt thou never desist from 
rousing our fathers from their tombs, and making them speak 
to a dead age, over which broods a thick fog of ennui. Why 
all these resurrections? It must, I suppose, be the gods’ will 
that just now, when oblivion envelopes ourselves, our ancestors 
should be made to speak ? And you, glorious heroes, you still 
have hopes of us? Well, you know how to penetrate the 
future. Nightly gloom envelopes all I can behold, every hope 
appears to me an empty dream and bitter jest.”” He then passes 
in review Dante, Petrarch, Columbus, Tasso, Alfieri. ‘‘ Vit- 
torio Mio,” as he fondly calls him, is the only modern whose 
claim he will allow. “ Surely a ray of boldness fell into your 
breast from the far north,” he says, referring to the poet’s English 
sojourn. ‘ How cana great spirit arise among us to-day? The 
harbour of rest that invites is mediocrity; into the same rest 
sink sage and simpleton.” Then, changing his bitter satiric 
tone at the last, he turns to the great Roman scholar, and 
invokes him to continue his office of rousing the dead, seeing 
the living sleep: ‘“ Restore to the mouth of the old heroes their 
speech, that this age of mire may aspire to life and rouse to 
action, or else perish for very shame.” 

This poem was also published at Leopardi’s own expense. 
Its vehement language and perfect form awoke a fire of enthu- 
siasm throughout Italy. Inquiries were rife as to the unknown 
youth who, in a sad time of political reaction, when priestcraft 
and foreigners oppressed, dared inflame national feeling, and 
refer Italians back to themselves and their greatness. Few 
but Giordani knew that the writer was a youth himself op- 
pressed by hard moral slavery, penury, and sickness. This 
friend had for some time been making efforts to find for 
Leopardi a sphere of action in which he could earn liberty 
and a slender livelihood, but his endeavours were frustrated 
by the prejudice in favour of priestly teachers, or by the 
apathy of Count Monaldo. 
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“ My father,” writes Leopardi, “ will give me things if I 
ask him very much, but he requires to be entreated; and 
between not having and begging, I prefer not having, except 
when the need of my studies or the too vehement desire for 
any book makes me do violence to myself.” He adds that he 
never wished for anything but books, excepting once for a 
horse when too feeble to walk ; but that demand was instantly 
refused. To his prayers for release from Recanati a deaf ear 
was persistently turned. 

Matters had not been mended between father and son by 
the publication of the ode to Angelo Mai. It was one of three 
he had lately written, and wished to issue. Count Monaldo 
got wind, probably through his usual channel, of his son having 
sent manuscripts to Brighenti, and wrote, placmg his veto on 
any publication, and demanding the return of the manuscripts. 
His son, he said, had been imbued with pernicious ideas by 
bad influences, and he felt it his duty as a father to watch over 
him and enlighten him. Leopardi, when informed of this, 
declared he would rather not publish a line than suffer the 
least alteration. He pronounces boldly that he will be and 
think what he pleases; that he cannot be constrained to act 
otherwise, for the same reason that Cato was sure of his liberty. at 
Utica. “Think of me,” he writes to Brighenti, “as the most 
despairing person on this earth, within a hair’s breadth of with- 
drawing for ever from the incessant misery of a blighted life.” 

The affair ended in a manner sufficiently humiliating to 
Count Monaldo, who necessarily forfeited his son’s respect. 
He declared himself satisfied to see the titles of the canzoni, 
suppressed one, and passed that dedicated to Mai, thinking 
that as it dealt with a cardinal it must be innocuous. 

During the winter of 1820, Leopardi occupied himself with 
a treatise on Eusebius. In 1821, his health had improved so 
greatly that he entertained the project of an extensive work 
on philology. His misanthropy and despair had arrived at a 
more stoic calm, a more resigned tone pervades his letters, he 
_ had abandoned all hope of quitting Recanati, for his friend’s 
exertions had proved futile; but his eyesight once more 
allowed him to drown misery in work. He commenced a 
translation of the Batrachomyomachia, a favourite study, 
corrected and emended several times, and forming his last 
purely philological work. 

In November, 1822, the hour of release sounded unex- 
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pectedly. Why Count Monaldo allowed him to depart remains 
unexplained, but he sent him to Rome, apparently at the 
instigation of his mother’s family, in the hope of inducing 
him to embrace the priesthood, a career in which he trusted 
his son’s restless energy would be effectually sapped. He 
did not know that the youth of twenty-four entertained far 
higher aims, in the rare intervals when he cherished aspira- 
tions. Leopardi desired to endow Italy with a new literature, 
that should treat authoritatively and well the subjects least 
studied in the peninsula—namely, the drama, philosophy, and 
satire ; he wished to attack Italian torpor by reason, passion, 
and laughter. And now at length he was free; misery and 
griefs were to be shuffled off. Alas! the mere journey to 
Rome revealed him a confirmed valetudinarian. ‘he scenery 
had no charms to compensate for the discomforts of travel ; 
his letters only speak of annoyances, not of the wonders of 
Nature. 

Arrived at Rome, its size, its huge edifices, its desert spaces, 
its silent ruins, oppressed him. The distances his slender purse 
forced him to walk, fatigued him. It is certain that he exag- 
gerated the disadvantages of Rome to soothe Carlo’s envious 
cravings, but still he genuinely felt much that he expressed in 
his home letters. He had expected too much of the outer 
world; the contrast between his native village and a large 
metropolis was too sharp, and the naturally depressing mental 
and physical atmosphere of Rome was trebly manifest in those 
days of oppressive ecclesiastical tyranny. Theological sub- 
tleties and archeological triflings were the only studies encou- 
raged by the Papal Government. Leopardi’s impatient spirit 
had expected all to be changed in a moment; his disappoint- 
ment was keen to find himself in the Hternal City, the object 
of his hopes and desires, and to hear around him no more ele- 
vated conversation than how melodiously such a priest had 
chanted mass, or similar trivialities. He complains that among 
the educated literature meant nothing else but archeology. 
“Philosophy, morality, politics, science of the human heart, 
eloquence, poetry, philology, are all rejected at Rome, and pass 
for child’s-play in comparison to the art of discovering if a 
given piece of copper or stone belonged to Marcus Antonius 
or Marcus Agrippa. The best of all is, that no Roman is 
forthcoming who really knows Latin and Greek, and without 
the perfect knowledge of these languages you will perceive 
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what their study of antiquity must be like.” In his severity, 
he did not consider that archeology is one of the few studies 
possible under a government of priests. This painfully vivid 
contrast between the inner and outer realities evoked his cyni- 
cal contempt; he did not even admire the esthetic wonders ; 
he kiiew Rome was grand, but he could not feel its grandeur. 
The solitude of a large city bewildered and crushed him; after 
three weeks he actually longed for Recanati. That his chances 
of employment were meagre, was soon obvious; he could not 
indorse the priestly robe, however nominal its functions, and 
the mental atmosphere was as narrow and intolerant as that of 
the Mark. If he were to utter his sentiments, he would at 
once be marked dangerous. The world was evidently not made 
for him to find free play for his energies; the best he could 
look for was a foreign appointment. ‘The foreigners then 
resident at Rome recognized Leopardi’s powers, and from their 
intercourse he derived his sole enjoyment. ‘“‘ Yesterday,” he 
writes, “I dined at the Dutch Ambassador’s. The company 
was choice, and composed entirely of foreigners. I may say 
this is the first time I have been present at a conversation of 
bon ton, elegant and cultured.” 


One impression de voyage mentioned in his letters is a visit 
to Tasso’s tomb. He names it as the first and only pleasure 
he had felt at Rome. His tears flowed at sight of the little 
stone that covered the poet’s ashes. ‘* But I would not, on 
any account, see it replaced by a mausoleum,” he adds. Those 
who go to-day to weep at T'asso’s tomb—“ a luxury for which 


one would come all the way from America,” says Leopardi— 


can no longer draw the inspiration of their tears from the con- 
trast of the humble sepulchre and Tasso’s greatness. We 
doubt also if any of our modern globe-trotters will confirm his 
remark. They are generally too hurried or uncultured in their 
sight-seeing to seek out se retired and distant a spot as the 
Janiculum. Should they, however, find themselves there, they 
will see in S. Onofrio a modern and tasteless memorial, enclos- 
ing a life-sized statue, whose theatrical attitude reminds one 
of a ballet-dancer rather than a poet. 

Leopardi was not idle at Rome; he published three dis- 
courses on Philo of Alexandria, a critical article, in Latin, on 
the before-named Republic of Cicero; he ransacked the Vatican 
Library for codices, he catalogued the Greek manuscripts of the. 
Barberini, and he put the finishing-touches to his work on 
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Eusebius. The latter attracted the notice of Niebuhr, then 
Prussian Minister at the Papal Court. He sought out the 
author, in whom he was amazed to find a shy, deformed youth. 
Leopardi’s gentle loveableness and rare erudition enlisted all 
Niebuhr’s interest ; he encouraged his “ colleague in philo- 
logy”? by word and deed, and employed his credit to find him 
a suitable post. He would have succeeded, had Leopardi con- 
sented to put on the soutane, the traditional sine qué non of 
office in the Pontifical dominions. The young man was sincerer 
than his contemporaries, too many of whom hid as sceptical a 
heart under the priestly robe. Niebuhr’s mission was con- 
cluded ; in April, 1823, he left Rome, promising to exert him- 
self on Leopardi’s behalf in Germany. 

At the end of May, after five months’ absence, Leopardi was 
forced by want of money to return home, poorer by far than 
when he left, for he had lost his last illusion, that justice and 
deliverance awaited him in the outer world. His stock of 
resignation was enlarged with his experience, and in sullen 
despair he resumed the trammels of home life. The corre- 
spondence of the next few years is slender. Giordani was 
dispirited by the state of public affairs, and did not write; 
Leopardi had nothing to relate, and nothing further to hope. 
The death of the Pope, and change in the ministry, promised 
no alteration. to him. He plunged into grammatical studies, 
gave vent to his feelings in verse, and prepared an edition of 
his canzoni for press. He writes to a Roman friend: “ The 
art of not suffering is the only one I now endeavour to 
learn, because I have renounced all hopes of living . . . What 
is happiness, my dear friend? and, if there is no such thing, 
what is life? Ido not know.~ In truth, only imagination can 
procure the sole kind of happiness of which man is capable. 
It is ‘true wisdom to seek happiness in the ideal, as you do. 
For myself, I regret the time when it was permitted me to 
seek it, and I see, with a species of terror, that my imagina- 
tion grows sterile, and refuses all the aid it formerly lent me.” 

The ten poems Leopardi was preparing for publication in- 
cluded those to Italy, Dante, and Mai. They all breathe the 
same despairing, pessimistic character, and that they are not 
monotonous is due to their concentrated force and earnestness 
of purpose. All are expressions of one great agony—a cry to 
dormant Italy to arouse; cries proudly recited to-day by a 


more happy generation. ‘‘ My verses,” justly says Leopardi, 
3 2 
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‘do not resemble any lyric Italian poetry.”” They were original 
in the strictest sense; he belonged to no literary school, and 
if their form resembles Petrarch’s canzoni, their speech 
betrays classic influence, and is far removed from romanticism. 
A German critic has aptly termed Leopardi’s “ Hine raissonirende 
Lyrik,” that poetizes with thoughts, disdaining tropes and 
metaphors. ‘The poetry of this high solitary spirit is the heart- 
rending cry, not only of his country, but of a man who revolts 
against a personal fate that may almost be termed exceptional. 
Leopardi’s nihilism does not rail at the world, he accepts the 
inevitable. Had he been endowed with Heine’s cynic humour 
and power of self-ridicule, he might have found relief in verse ; 
but Leopardi was no scoffer, he contended that the good still 
have the best advantage in life, for they have noble illusions 
of glory, love, and virtue; such illusiens never come to the 
bad. His poems are pervaded by lofty sentiments, he exhorts 
to virtue and action, he preaches no quietism. “A un 
Vincitore nel Pallone”’ is no mere Pindaric ode, celebrating 
the victor of that favourite Florentine game. He bids him 
aspire to more earnest struggles. “If you intend to defy the- 
grave, you must consecrate yourself to the highest aims, you 
must see in the exultant shouts of the arena an exhortation to 
combat in the nobler arena of your country. Whether it is 
not too late, whether Italy be not hopelessly dead, who can 
tell? Still strive for the highest. Of what avail is life but 
to despise it. You must stake life on your actions; only then 
will your victory have any value.” 

The fifth poem was addressed to his sister Pauline, on her 
approaching marriage, an event that, for some reason, never 
took place. This epithalamium is sombre indeed. He taunts her 
like Hamlet—‘‘ Wouldst be a breeder of sinners?” He warns 
her that her sons can be but one of two things, cowards or 
unfortunates. ‘‘Choose them unhappy,” he entreats; “ be- 
tween happiness and virtue there yawns a fearful gulf. Let it 
be your chief care to see that your sons do not blindly choose 
happiness, nor hesitate between hopes and fears. Then in the 
future their life of martyrdom will be praised, for virtue is 
despised as long as it lives; once dead, the world exalts it. 
Italy looks to you, her women, to raise her; you banish sword 
and fire, the wise man cherishes your counsels, as far as the 
sun shines your power extends. But, therefore, we demand 
from you account for the present degradation. You should 
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despise those who tremble at danger, you should not mate with 
female souls. Remember the Spartan bride, who rather beheld 
her lover’s corpse than his vanquished self; Virginia, who died 
for Rome rather than yield to a tyrant’s lust. Freedom sprang 
from her death. Oh, might it be given to you moderns to 
rouse Rome anew from her dead sleep | ” 

The ode, “ Alla Primavera,” sighs regretfully for the time 
when imagination peopled the woods and grots with smiling 
nymphs, fauns, and dryads. Now all is dead, mechanism rules 
the world, mother earth is estranged to us, and recks not of 
her children. ‘‘ Perchance Nature will have pity on us, if there 
exists anything in heaven or earth that has pity on man.” 
The resemblance of the poem to Schiller’s ‘‘ Gétter Griechen- 
lands”? is too marked to be overlooked; but the conclusions 
arrived at by the poets, though essentially the same, are diverse 
as regards their practical influence on their conduct. Leopardi’s 
revolt produced a timid and resigned wail; Schiller faces the 
mental aridity that reigned in his time, as in Leopardi’s, and 
forces it to disclose its radical cause, the ossified theology of the 
orthodox. ‘“ Ai Patriarchi” recalls Ovid and Hesiod’s pictures 
of the Golden Age. ‘‘ Now,” regrets Leopardi, ‘“‘we have chased 
away pure happiness into the far, far west, into Californian 
wilds ;”’ a passage that certainly reads comically now-a-days. 
At peril of being thought flippant, this does remind us irre- 
sistibly of St. Lambert’s toast at Mdlle. Quinault’s supper— 
“The return to nature, and the manners of Otaheite.”? A note 
appended to the poem further reminds that California is situated 
in the extreme west of terra firma, and that its inhabitants are 
the most distant from civilization and the most indocile to its 
benefits. ‘‘ Alla Sua Donna”’ resembles in theme the pastoral 
William Browne’s “ A ‘True Woman,” though lacking its play- 
ful humour. 

But “ Bruto Minore” was the chief poem of the series. It 
was Leopardi’s political testament, and embodied the matured 
ideas from which he never deviated. It is characteristic of 
him that he was almost obstinately consistent, and never 
flinched from any opinions he held right, however terrible 
the conclusions they forced on him. Not long before his death 
he wrote: “ My sentiments toward destiny have been and are 
always those which I have expressed in ‘ Bruto Minore.’” He 
prefaced the poem with a comparison of the dying words of 
Brutus and Theophrastus. According to him, they embodied 
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the same sentiments, an apostacy from the magnanimous 
terrors that embellished their lives, a coincidence the more 
curious, because, though the one was in unhappy circum- 
stances when he spoke them, the other was not, and the utter- 
ances are consequently a testimony to their fundamental truth. 

The essay is a formal protest against virtue, and an apology 
for suicide. The poem is equally bitter and hopeless. Leopardi 
identifies himself with Brutus, the then state-of Rome with the 
Italian present. ‘‘ Oh, miserable virtue !”” exclaimed the dying 
Brutus, “thou art an empty word, and I followed thee as 
though thou really wert. Virtue’s domain is but imagination ; 
she is a phantom, who follows her must feel remorse. And 
you, ye gods, who demand temples and adulations, what do ye 
return to man but scorn and guile? Does human piety only 
evoke celestial hate? Does your lightning, Zeus, only smite 
the good? We, death’s weak slaves, are oppressed by fate’s. 
inevitable iron necessity; our only phrase of comfort is 
‘needful ills? But do you, perhaps, fancy an_ incurable 
sorrow is less hard to bear ? that hopelessness means painless- 
ness? With thee, wretched fate, the brave fights an un- 
flinching combat for life and death, and if he falls, he yields 
only to might. Proud and unvanquished he thrusts the steel 
into his heart. You gods, do not love him who forces his way 
to Tartarus. Ay, such courage does not live in godly breasts. 
Our misery and griefs are probably high sport for heaven. 
The brutes run their dull course, unhampered by reason, only 
to us, the sons of Prometheus, is it given to feel nausea of life ; 
and only to you, poor wretches, does Zeus forbid to help your- 
selves to death, if fate approaches you too slowly. See, Nature 
is indifferent. The moon will shine down as calmly on Italy, 
trodden under foot by barbarian hordes, sold into slavery, as 
on imperial Rome in all its grandeur. Not the meanest star 
will pale for our woes. Dying, I do not invoke deaf Zeus or 
Pluto, not even thee, Fame, last hope in death. I do not wish 
my grave to be honoured in the bad times that are coming, 
when cowardly grandsons will drag all honour to shame.” 

The canzoni were printed at Leopardi’s expense. He 
directed the proofs to be sent to a friend’s house, the more 
certainly to evade paternal surveillance. The poems were 
dedicated to Angelo Mai. Leopardi half apologizes for their 
sad import. ‘* You will not disdain the few verses I send you. 
Remember that it is fitting that the mournful adress in black, 
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and therefore for our poems to resemble funeral hymns. 
Petrarch said, ‘ Ed io son un di quei che’! pianger giova.’ I 
do not say that tears are natural to me, but the necessity of 
the age and of destiny.” Critical annotations were appended 
to each poem, a protest against the grammatical and philo- 
logical carpings of the ignorant. Leopardi gives citations, 
sources, and reasons for many of his unusual forms, derived in 
most cases from Latin authorities or Italian authors prior to 
Lia Crusca. 

Meanwhile, Leopardi was leading his normal life of home 
thraldom. The publication of his book had exhausted his 
slender means, and he was dependent on his father as before. 
His health was fairly good; his eyesight, though uncertain, 
allowed of intervals of hard study. “TI live,” he writes, “in a 
hermitage; my books and my solitary walks occupy all my 
time. My life is more uniform than the movements of the 
stars, duller and more insipid than the words of our operas.” 
The poems were published in 1824. In May, 1825, he wrote 
to Giordani :— 


“T study day and night, as much as my health will allow. 
When the state of my health will no longer permit, I wander up 
and down my room for a month; then I return to my studies, and 
this is my life. As far as the character of my studies is concerned, 
that has changed since I myself am changed. Everything that 
borders on the sentimental and pathetic wearies me, and seems a 
mere jest and absurd child’s play. Now I only seek truth, which I 
formerly hated and despised. I like to uncover more and more the 
misery of mankind and of all creation, to touch it with my own 
hand, to be seized with a cold shudder while I examine this un- 
hallowed and terrible secret of life. I see clearly now that, since 
my passions are quelled, no other source of pleasure remains in 
study than an empty curiosity, which it is a satisfaction to gratify, 
a state of things I could not comprehend as long as the last spark 
remained in my breast. I live here without hope of escape. I 
would willingly trust my fate to chance, and try to earn a little 
bread by my pen in some great city; but 1 see no way of obtaining 
enough to preserve me from dying of starvation the day after I 
leave this place, so I am resigned to do nothing and to hope for 
nothing.” 


His only desire was to escape from the desert of his 
thoughts. Solitude was pernicious to such a nature, and 
exaggerated its morbid hypochondria. The poem, “ Il Passero 
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Solitario,” reflects his desolate feelings. Again the hour of 
release sounded unexpectedly. For some years Leopardi had 
contributed to the journal “ Spettatore,” and had thus become 
known to several publishers. Signor Stella, of Milan, was 
desirous of issuing a critical italian edition of Cicero, and 
could bethink him of no abler hand than Leopardi’s. He 
invited him to undertake it, and, to remove all difficulties, 
offered to defray the expenses of his journey. Leopardi 
quitted home in July, 1825, going to Milan by way or Bologna, 
where he stayed some days. On July 31st, he wrote Carlo 
the foilowing naive letter :— 


“TI sigh for Bologna, where I was, I may say, feted; where I 
made more friendships in nine days than in five months at Rome ; 
where people live gaily without diplomacy; where so much kind- 
ness is heaped on strangers that they are never left in peace; where 
clever men are invited to dinner nine days a week ; where Giordani 


assures me that I should live more comfortably than in any town 


whatever of Italy, except Florence, where life is cheap and easy, etc. 
Milan has nothing in common with Bologna. Milan is a kind of 
Paris, and as soon as you enter you breathe an air of which no one 
who has not been there can form any idea. In Bologna, physically 
as well as morally,tall is beautiful and nothing grand ; but in Milan, 
though there is no lack of beauty, yet all is spoiled by grandeur and 
by the petty ways which penetrate even the amusements. At 
Bologna, men are wasps without their stings, and you may believe 
me, for it was not without great surprise that I was forced to agree 
with Giordani and Brighenti, that goodness of heart is really to be 
found, and indeed is very common; and that the human species at 
that town is very different from that which you and I are acquainted 
with, but at Milan the people are as elsewhere.” 


He hated Milan, he detested his occupation, Greek studies 
were always more congenial to him than Latin, and Cicero’s 
verbosity wearied him. He dreaded the Milanese winter, 
which had been predicted for that year as uncommonly severe ; 
altogether he craved to disengage himself from his obligation 
to Stella, and ultimately succeeded. By the end of September 
he was once more at Bologna. Stella, desirous to keep a hold 
on him, allowed him ten scudi a month as prepayment for 
the works he was to write. Added to this, he maintained 
himself by teaching, an occupation condemned by Count 
Monaldo, though Leopardi wrote to assure him that at Bologna 
such an occupation was not held infra dig. Thus, engaged in 
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work more or less congenial, surrounded by sympathetic 
friends, he enjoyed some contentment, though he suffered 
severely from the cold, as his poverty did not permit of his 
having proper protections from the inclement weather. 

Throughout the winter he did an astounding amount of 
work for Stella, of more or less importance ; the most valuable 
was a translation of the Anabasis and an annotated edition of 
Petrarch. ‘he latter task was hateful to him, he held .it un- 
worthy his powers, and deemed that he should only earn 
ridicule by occupying himself with such minutiz. Instead of 
being ridiculed, it is still the standard edition of Petrarch. 
While thus engaged he was seized with a sharp attack of 
illness. He complains sullenly that now he is better, and 
again able to write, he must return to this “ fatale e amero 
Petrarca.” The ‘Nuovo Ricoglitore” had replaced the 
“ Spettatore,”’ and to this he contributed regularly. An essay 
on his ten canzoni, written anonymously by himself, merits 
quotation for its sarcastic pungency :— 

“These are ten canzoni, and as many extravagances. Firstly, 
of the ten, not one is amorous. Secondly, they are not all, nor 
altogether, in Petrarch’s style. Thirdly, they are neither Arcadian 
nor Frugonian ; they are not like those of Chiabrera, nor those of 
Testi, or Filicaia, or Guidi, or Manfredi; nor like the lyric poetry 
of Parini and Monti; in short, they resemble no lyric Italian poetry. 
Fourthly, no one could guess the subjects:of the canzoni from their 
titles, since by the end of the first verse the poet treats of matters 
different to what the reader expects. For instance, an epithalamium 
that does not speak of nuptial beds, of zones, of Venus, or of 
Hymen. A poem to Angelo Mai treats of all else but codices. 
One toa victor in the game of pallone is not an imitation of Pindar. 
Another, to spring, does not describe the fields, the bushes, the 
flowers, the grass, the leaves. Fifthly, the attempts of the canzoni 
on their own account are no less extravagant. One, entitled 
‘Ultimo Canto di Saffo,’ endeavours to represent the unhappiness 
of a delicate soul, tender, sensitive, noble, and fiery, placed in a 
body ugly, though young ; a subject so difficult, that 1 do not recol- 
lect, among famous ancient or modern writers, one who had courage 
to handle it, excepting Madame de Stael, who has treated it in a letter 
in the beginning of ‘ Delphine,’ but after quite a different manner. 
Another canzone, entitled ‘Inno ai Patriarchi,’ contains in substance 
a panegyric on the manners of California, and proves that the age 
of gold is no fable. Sixthly, they are all full of lament and melan- 
choly, as if the world and men were sad things, and as if life were 
unhappy. Seventhly, unless read attentively, they cannot be under- 
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stood ;—as if Italians read attentively. Eighthly, it almost seems 
as if the author had proposed to give his readers matter for thought ; 
as if something ought to remain in the head of any person who 
reads an Italian book, or as if this was the time to accumulate 
thoughts in the head before sitting down to write. Ninthly, as 
many eccentricities as sentences. For example: that since the 
discovery of America the earth seemed smaller than it did before ; 
that Nature spoke to the ancients, and therefore inspired them, but 
without revealing herself; that the more discoveries are made in 
natural things, the more the nullity of the universe is impressed 
on us; that all is vain on earth, excepting suffering ; that pain is 
better than ennui; that life is good for nothing but to be despised ; 
that the necessity for an evil consoles vulgar minds, but not great 
ones; that everything is a mystery in the universe except our own 
unhappiness. Tenthly, eleventhly, twelfthly, they go rambling on. 
Let us examine, as a sample, the poem ‘ Alla sua Donna,’ which is 
the shortest, and therefore least extravagant, except the subject. 
The lady, 7.e., the ‘nnamorata of the author, is one of those imaginary 
phantoms of celestial and ineffable beauty and virtue that often 
occur to the fantasy in dreams and vigils, when we are little else 
but children, and afterwards, some rare times in dreams or in. 
mental alienation, when we are young men. In short, it is that 
impossible she. The author does not know if his donna has ever 
been born, or will ever be created; he only knows that she is not 
now on earth, that we are not her contemporaries. He seeks her 
in the ideas of Plato, in the moon, in the stellar revolutions. If this 
poem is to be called amorous, it is certainly of that kind of love 
which cannot give or suffer jealousy, because, with the exception 
of the author, no earthly lover cares to make love by telescope.’’ 


Leopardi’s lessons came to an end before the winter; one 
of his pupils quitted Bologna, the other declared himself weary 
of Latin. ‘“‘ Another of my pieces of ill-luck.” ‘To satisfy 
Stella’s demand for some grammatical studies, he composed a 
second literary falsification, a professed translation of the 
*€ Martirio de’ Santi Padri,” dating from the time of Dante. 
The manner of expression and wording resembled that of the 
Trecentisti so closely, that éven connoisseurs were deceived. 
Leopardi loved these mystifications ; he had also a great fond- 
ness for the 'Trecentisti, whom he held to approach most nearly 
to the Greek in condensation of language; it further allowed 
him to work out his favourite idea of enlarging the scope of 
the Italian tongue from its own classical authorities. 

Meanwhile Bunsen was exerting his influence to find him a 
suitable post ; some were already promised, and then for unex- 
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plained reasons fell to the ground. At the same time, Count 
Monaldo once more urged on him the priestly robe. A family 
benefice had fallen vacant, and the Count desired to see it filled 
by his eldest son. Leopardi could not conquer his repulsion 
to the soutane and the breviary. He at last consented to hold 
the canonry ad interim, till his little brother Pietro coul« fill 
it; but he appended so many conditions, demanded so many 
dispensations, that it was impossible to meet his wishes, and 
the youthful Pietro was at once invested with canonical honours. 
Bunsen then offered Leopardi a professional chair in Germany. 
“ Alas!”’ he replied, ‘I can scarcely support the winter of 
Bologna, what would it be under the climate of Germany !” 
Thus, chance after chance of employment miscarried. In 
April, 1826, he was invited by the Academy of Bologna to 
recite one of his poems. ‘his, his first and only public appear- 
ance, earned him much applause. The poem he chose was his 
“ Kpistle to Count Carlo Pepoli.” Carlo Pepoli was a friend 
of Leopardi’s, himself a poet, sprung from the ancient house 
of Pepoli, which reigned in Bologna during the Middle Ages. 
He was persecuted and imprisoned by the Austrians for his 
attachment to the Italian cause, and was forced to fly to Lon- 
don, where he lived till 1870, in very reduced circumstances. 
Many of Leopardi’s later letters are addressed to him, and 
attest the intimacy of their friendship. ‘The poem reviews all 
the different human modes of killing ennui, that terrible scourge, 
held by Leopardi, as by Schopenhauer, the inevitable curse 
of existence. He praises Pepoli, happy that he is a poet, and 
can live in the ideal; happy that he has retained his fantasy 
in riper years. He himself no longer feels this, youthful illu- 
sions are fleeing from him, he can only go in pursuit of naked 
truth, the cause of existence and sorrow. ‘The desire for fame 
is dead; it was an empty phantom, more blind than happiness, 
destiny, and love. The poem of so introspective and intimate 
a character seemed little calculated for public recitation. Its 
success was, however, great; the delicate, spiritual counte- 
nance of the diminutive author, his somewhat veiled and 
musical voice, excited a furore. The performance led to an 
acquaintance that was soon to ripen into warmer feelings. 
Leopardi writes to Carlo, May 30, 1826 :— 
‘I have entered into relations with a lady, that now make up a 
great part of my life. She is not young, but she is endowed with 
grace and intellect, which supply the place of youth, a thing 
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I had deemed impossible, and which gives birth to a marvellous 
illusion. During the first few days that I knew her, I lived ina 
state bordering on delirium and fever. We have never spoken of 
love, except in jest, but we live together in a tender and affectionate 
friendship, with a mutual sympathy and devotion, which is love 
without its restlessness. She has a high esteem forme. When I 
read her anything of mine, she often sheds heartfelt tears, without 
affectation. Ido not care for the praises of others, but her praise 
enters my blood and takes root in my soul. She loves and per- 
fectly comprehends literature and philosophy; we are never at a 
loss for subjects of conversation. I spend almost every evening 
with her, from Ave Maria till past midnight, yet the time seems 
but a moment. We exchange our secrets, we criticize each other, 
we rebuke each other’s faults. In a word, this acquaintance forms, 
and will form, a remarkable epoch in my life, because it has freed 
me from an error, and has convinced me that there really exist plea- 
sures such as I deemed impossible in this vile world, and that I am 
yet capable of lasting illusions, in spite of my conviction and 
rooted opinions to the contrary. It has resuscitated my heart, after 
a sleep, or rather a complete death, prolonged so many years.” 


These evenings spent with the Countess Malvezzi belong to 
the happiest of Leopardi’s life. There, for the first time, he 
tasted the sweet sympathy of a semi-maternal tenderness. 
The lady was also a scholar, she had studied Latin, and trans- 
lated Cicero’s “‘Somnium Scipionis,” a community of intel- 
lectual interest superadded to make this a thoroughly delightful 
friendship to the poor sickly poet, whose hunger for love and 
sympathy was so rarely satisfied. The approach of winter 
drove Leopardi back to Recanati; he remembered with terror 
what he had suffered from the cold, and hoped to be better 
sheltered in his paternal home, and it was fortunate that his 
present work for Stella, an Italian chrestomathy, could be 
adequately performed in Count Monaldo’s library. Leopardi 
was eagerly welcomed at Recanati by his two confidants, Carlo 
and Pauline, after this, his longest absence. The pleasure of 
reunion, the long stories le had to recount about that unknown 
outer world to his fellow-prisoners, and the interest of his 
work kept him in tolerable spirits. Besides the chrestomathy, 
he wrote an essay on Plethon’s funeral oration on Heiena 
Paleeologus, and translated the speech. Plethon may, perhaps, 
be regarded as the Auguste Comte of his day ; and without 
committing himself to any opinion regarding his theosophy, 
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Leopardi delighted in any writer who rebelled against the yoke 
of conventional religion. 

With the first sign of spring, Leopardi’s restless craving to 
leave Recanati revived. After a short sojourn at Bologna, he 
moved to Florence, where a grave inflammation of the eyes 
forced him “to live like a bat.” Visits from eminent men 
alleviated his miserable hours of enforced idleness. They were 
of the circle whence emanated the liberal movement of 
Tuscany, and ultimately the regeneration of Italy, Gino 
Capponi and Vieusseux were its centres. Leopardi could not 
sympathize with their endeavours; his own decay became to 
him identical with that of his nation ; he despaired of its revival. 
But their intercourse gave him such pleasure as he could feel 
under fear of blindness. “I am weary of life,’ he writes, 
“weary of philosophical indifference, which is the sole remedy 
for evils and ennui, but ends by proving tedious itself. I have 
no other hope but death. Truly it was not worth while to 
impose so much fatigue on oneself to arrive at this.’ His 
Operette Morali were published this summer (1827). On these 
Dialogues, Leopardi hoped to base his fame, and in virtue of 
them, Italians claim for him the title of philosopher. It was 
Leopardi’s idea that prose works alone exert national influence ; 
his desire to investigate truth was expressed in his epistle to 
Count Pepoli, and in these Dialogues found its utterance. The 
word philosopher has gone through’ such vicissitudes of late, 
that it is difficult to decide whether Leopardi is entitled to this 
designation. In its primitive meaning it cannot be denied 
him, but as the founder of a philosophic system, his claims, or 
rather those of his too zealous friends, have no ground. He 
does not propound, he merely destroys. It isa system of pure 
negation ; such a philosophy, if philosophy it can be called, 
was of necessity still-born. Leopardi regarded truth as 
adverse to happiness; he desired that men should retain their 
illusions, only thus could they be happy. Such ideas are 
necessarily inimical to progress, and their only logical result is 
supine apathy... His God, if he admitted a ruler, was an 
Ahriman. These theories must be charitably regarded as the 
utterances of one sick unto death. It is as literary products 
that the world judges and values these Dialogues, as such 


they rank beside Lucian’s. Bitter irony takes the place of 


humorous satire, severe scholarly allusions render them caviare 
to the general reader, rather than broadly amusing, but as 
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literary works they are models of fine point, condensation, 
incisive sarcasm, and melodious style. 

Space will not permit a detailed analysis of these twenty 
Dialogues. The Detti Memorabili di Filippo Ottonieri, an 
imaginary biography of the poet himself, and the posthumous 
fragmentary Pensieri, intended as the basis of a philosophical 
work, are intensely interesting as elucidations of his character 
and mode of thought. According to them, blind chance rules 
the universe, evil oftener succeeds than good; Nature follows 
her inexorable laws, careless of man. ‘This latter proposition 
corresponds to the opinions lately expressed by J. 5. Mill, only 
that Mill’s view is that of a philosopher, Leopardi’s that of a 
poet. Mill accepts the inevitable; in Leopardi’s apparent 
acquiescence sobs the revolt of the poet who cannot submit to 
banish happiness entirely from his universe. Leopardi thought 
himself a hard cold man of reason; he was a man of reason, 
but he had, besides, a warm and glowing heart that struggled 
ardently for happiness ; his combat with doubt was no formal 
jousting, but a very death-struggle to attain a peaceful convic- 
tion. He felt isolated, exiled: there seemed no need for his 
being, no scope for his abilities. St. Beuve well says he was 
depaysé. He lived amidst throes he could not understand, the 
melancholy impatience of an invalid hampered a robust develop- 
ment. It was, besides, the fashion to abuse Italian aspirations : 
Foscolo, Cesari, Monti, all did the same; Leopardi only ex- 
pressed the current sentiments of a dying society, when he 
wailed over the infinite vanity of all things. Nor must we 
judge them too harshly, when we recall that the first change, 
when it came at last, was but a return to red tape, prejudice, 
ignorance, and Rome. Leopardi would have been Justified 
in the sneers he expressed in his poetic Epistle to Gino 
Capponi. It was given to few of the early pioneers to see the 
Italians enter the Porta Pia, and a king of united Italy pro- 
claimed from the Capitol. In judging him, we must place 
ourselves on the level of his time. 

The winter of 1528 was spent in dreamy Pisa, whose 
charms provoked admiration even from Leopardi, generally 
indifferent to scenic beauties. ‘‘ With the fancy that one does 
not feel the cold at Pisa, I console myself for that which I do 
feel,” he writes, playfully. But the sojourn did not mend his 
health, he returned to Florence in a state of nervous irritation 
that found vent in abusing the city and its inmates. 
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“‘T only see Vieusseux and his circle; when they fail me, as 
happens often, I find myself ina desert. The proud disdain of all 
beauty, and even literature, professed here begins to disgust me, 
especially as it will not enter my brain that the highest human 
wisdom culminates in politics or statistics. Indeed, when I consider 
philosophically the utter uselessness of all studies that aim at the 
improvement of states and the happiness of mankind, from Solon 
until to-day, this passion for numbers, and these political and legis- 
lative fancies make me laugh; and I ask humbly whether it is 
possible to compass the happiness of a whole nation without that of 
the individual. These have been condemned to misery by nature, 
and not by man, or by chance; and as a solace for this inevitable 
misery, the study of beauty, impressions, imagination, and illusions, 
seems to me to be of value. Therefore, I believe that whatever causes 
pleasure is useful above all else; and that literature is in very deed 
more useful than all those dry sciences, which, even were they to 
attain their aim, would conduce little to the true happiness of men, 
and men are individuals, not whole nations.’ 


It is evident from this letter, that Leopardi, though he 
enjoyed intercourse with the national Liberals, was indifferent 
to their projects. In fact, their efforts rather annoyed him ; 
and this feeling finds vent in his ‘ Palinode to Capponi.” 
Leopardi complains in his letters of the heat, and of increas- 
ing weakness, which makes locomotion impossible to him. 
His brother, Luigi, had died that summer, and this break in 
the family circle, and the arqumentum ad crumenam that Count 
Monaldo could not or would not maintain him elsewhere, 
forced him back home. “The hideous night of Recanati 
awaits me,’ is his despairing cry. His words were prophetic. 
The time that followed, till May, 1830, was the saddest in his 
life. His productive power was paralyzed, his thoughts tor- 
tured him, he could find no escape from himself. ‘I should 
die of disgust, despair, and horror, if one could die of such 
evils.’ Carlo had married in 1829, and Giacomo had thus 
lost the only person to whom he could speak openly at home. 
The impatient inquiries of his friends, if he was going to bury 
himself for ever in Recanati, only aggravated his misery. The 
rigorous winter of 1829-30 enhanced his sufferings. As early 
as September he wrote to Bunsen: “I cannot write, read, 
dictate, or think. Dead to all pleasure and all hope, I only 
live to suffer. I only invoke the repose of the tomb.” Pauline 
wrote at his dictation when he was well enough to think, and 
the poem, “‘ Le Ricordanze,” dates from this time. He held it 
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to be his swan-song. It was his astonishment to be yet alive 
that produced “ I] Risorgimento,” that told of his own resur- 
rection. “ After sixteen months of horrible night, after a life 
from which may God preserve my greatest enemy, there has 
come to me a ray of light more blessed than the first glimpse 
of dawn in the polar regions.” This was a chance of escape 
eagerly embraced, though the appointment, a professorship of 
natural history at Parma, came to nothing. 

It was part of Leopardi’s restless malady always to seek 
relief for his physical and mental ills outside himself. Karly 
in May, 1831, he was once more at Florence, with health so 
shattered that he was half deaf, and blind, and unable to sleep. 
Forced to recognize that an active life was not for him, he 
busied himself with arranging all his philological and critical 
writings, and then formally confided them to a young Swiss, 
Lovis de Sinner, who promised to edit them in Germany, and 
secure a naine and substantial profit for their author. ‘You 
cannot think,’ Leopardi writes to his sister, “how much this 
event has consoled me, how for several days it recalled the 
feelings of my early youth. It will give life and utility to 
immense labours, which for many years I had already thought 
were lost, through the impossibility of perfecting such works 
in Italy, and on account of the contempt in which such studies 
are held, and, worse still, through the wreck of my consti- 
tution.” Itis well he never knew how ill this trust was be- 
stowed. Jor nearly all his life, with the exception of a few 
excerpts published in a German review, M. de Sinner with- 
held Leopardi’s manuscripts, without assigning an adequate 
reason. ‘They are now the property of the Italian government. 
Some interesting letters, addressed by Leopardi to de Sinner, 
have just been published by M. Aulard. 

Leopardi further busied himself with a new edition of his 
poems, prefaced by a very touching dedication to his Tuscan 
friends. He tells them how he had hoped to find in his studies 
a recompence for his sad youth, a solace for his age. But his 
ever-failing health and eyesight would not permit him to enjoy 
his only possession ; and now, at twenty-eight, in the heyday 
of youth, he must lay it aside for ever. The titles alone of the 
works he should like to write, he tells a friend, would fill 
pages, and he had all the materials ready, partly in his head, 
partly noted down. His eyesight, however, did not even suffer 
him to correct his proofs. This edition, containing several 
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new poems, shows an advance on his earlier work. ‘They are 
as individual and criginal as the first, but less rigid in form, 
more flowing, with occasional felicitous and musical lapses into 
rhyme, more delicate in their poetic touches, and freer from 
the ultra niceties of philological purism. His letters home 
are scanty at this date. The July Revolution had been attended 
with serious consequences to Italy; patriotic hopes had been 
enkindled only to be quenched, and Leopardi’s depression in- 
creased to see his gloomy prophecies fulfilled. Count Monaldo, 
fearful lest Giacomo’s published opinions should give offence 
to the Austrians, wrote a series of political dialogues of a Con- 
servative character, which he issued in the name of his son. 
Leopardi hesitated four months what he should do in such a 
delicate matter. He then published a formal denial of the 
authorship, and wrote a dignified, measured letter io his father 
on the subject, saying that he could not plume himself with 
others’ literary honours, and least of all with his father’s; and 
that his honour, moreover, forced him to declare he had not 
changed his views an iota, and that neither conversion nor 
apostasy could be laid at his door. Between whiles he had 
suddenly quitted Florence for Rome. In a letter to Carlo he 
entreats him to ask no reason for this step, to spare him the 
recital of a long romance. He would have him know that 
even his Florentine friends could do no more than guess at 
his motive, and that his sojourn at Rome was a bitter exile. 
He entreats him to put forward excuses of cold or business for 
the step, and on no account to let any one fancy it hid a mys- 
tery. This flight was connected with Leopardi’s second hope- 
less love, whose object has been left to dim conjecture, though 
some name the Princess Charlotte Bonaparte, whose salon he 
frequented at her express solicitation. 

The poems, ‘A se stesso” and “ Aspasia,” written about this 
time, throw side-lights on this second bitter disenchantment. 
He bids love a formal farewell. ‘‘ ‘Thou hast despaired for the 
last time now, my heart ; the last illusion has vanished, and hope 
isextinct.” His letters from Rome areas querulous as before ;_ 
he complains of the vile pavement, the expense of food and 
lodging, and the cold. In March, 1832, he returned to 
Florence, after having kept his chamber nearly all his stay in 
Rome. Dire necessity forced him to appeal to his father for 
pecuniary aid, he could not maintain himself in his state of 
health, he could not beg, and he feared to die of hunger. 
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His appeal is piteous. The father replies he is willing to keep 
him at Recanati. Leopardi declares he cannot bear existence 
there, its air tortures him. “I do not know if the family means 
will permit you to make me a small allowance of twelve scudi 
a month. With twelve scudi one cannot live humanly even in 
Florence, the cheapest Italian town. But I do not hope to 
live humanly. I shall put myself to such privations, that I can 
make twelve scudi suffice by my reckoning.” The request was 
granted, and he dragged on another year of weary valetudi- 
narianism at Florence. 

The friendship of Antonio Ranieri lightened his sorrowful 
life. The young Neapolitan, ten years his junior, loved him 
with the passionate devotion Leopardi evoked in all his friends. 
“Only a thunderboit could detach Ranieri from me,” was his 
own acknowledgment. When, therefore, Ranieri was cailed 
to Naples, he insisted Leopardi should accompany him; and 
here, tended by Ranieri and his sister, amid lovely scenery and 
milder airs he spent the last sad years of his sad life. His 
health often permitted him to make excursions to Pompeii, 
Pozzuoli, Cumee, etc., all of which he really enjoyed, though 
chiefly for their antiquarian interest. His want of sympathy 
with Nature made him incapable of appreciating keenly natural 
charms. Ranieri introduced him to agreeable acquaintances ; 
he formed an intimacy with the German poet Platen, whose 
mental constitution in so many ways resembled his own. 
Altogether, this was a gentler, less storm-tost period. True, 
the Bourbon politics often made Naples distasteful, the dis- 
honesty of the Neapolitans jarred him, and his utter want of 
means was sorely felt when several times he had to dispense 
with needful medical assistance, on account of the really trifling 
charge, and his letters are not wanting in complaints. But he 
was, on the whole, more resigned, and a most tender friend- 
ship allowed him to sun himself at last in some reflection of 
the love for which he had hungered all his life. Count Monaldo 
wrote, urging his return to Recanati; in vain Leopardi repre- 
sented the physical and pecuniary difficulties, promising to come 
“soon.” <A new edition of the ‘“‘ Operette Morali,’’ the “‘ Pen- 
sierl,”’ anda satirical poem, the ‘ Paralipomeni della Batracho- 
myomachia” were his occupations. The latter,a humorous epic in 
eight cantos, contains some of the finest ottave rime in modern 
Italian literature. Unfortunately, its political allusions are 
obscure, even to those best acquainted with the details of the 
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Neapolitan revolution of 1820, which it ridicules. It contains 
the same scepticism of reason and belief of heart noticeable in 
all Leopardi’s writings, which made so strange a contradiction 
in his character, and doubtless accounts for much of his sad 
unrest. 

In 1856 the cholera invaded Naples. Platen’s flight and 
death affected Leopardi deeply, and heightened his horror of 
the pestilence; but it did not need the cholera to end 
Leopardi’s sufferings. When he insisted on flying from 
Naples, he was already dying from dropsy and phthisis. 
While waiting for the carriage that was to take him to a 
favourite casino near Portici, the water that had long 
threatened his heart suddenly mounted, and he died in the 
arms of his devoted friend. His last words were the same as 
Goethe’s, “Ci vedo pitt poco—apri quella finestra—fammi 
veder la luce.” 

Thanks to the efforts of his faithful Ranieri, Leopardi 
escaped the common sepulture enjoined in those cholera days. 
He rests at Posilipo, sacred to the memory of his revered 
Virgil. A simple headstone, with an inscription of doubtful 
taste from Giordani’s pen, marks his grave, whose expenses 
Count Monaldo allowed others to defray. There are grave 
reasons to believe that he was connected with a disgraceful 
clerical fabrication concerning his son’s recantation and con- 
version on his death-bed, as false as it was vile. 


Some happy day of Italian sojourn, when we turn aside 
from the bright blue sea and purple mountain of the unique 
bay, and enter the long dark tunnel cut through the living 
rock by an imperious and imperial Roman, to shorten the 
distance for his impatience between Neapolis and his Baian 
villa, let us not forget to visit a modern church that stands at 
its exit. And as he himself wept at the tomb of an unhappy 
poet, so let us, too, tender our sorrowful homage to the grave 
in San Vitale, where rests, in silence so long craved, all that 
was mortal of Giacomo Leopardi, ‘le sombre amant de la 
mort.” | - | 








Sord Chancellors and Chief Justices since Lord 
Campbell. 


BY REV. F. ARNOLD. 
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THERE are no works of legal biography that have enjoyed a 
greater degree of popularity, both with the profession and the 
public, than Lord Campbell’s volumes on the “ Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and the Lord Chief Justices.”” There is in 
existence a large body of destructive criticism on the work, 
and some measure of personal hostility was mingled with the 
sifting processes of criticism. Lord Campbell has been 
described as a ‘‘ gentleman of the press,” but he was as 
little of a man of letters as any such gentleman could be. For 
the finer and more delicate shades of criticism, for the highest 
work of imaginative minds, he had a kind of colour blindness. 
His book on Shakespeare’s Sonnets was so absurd, that it 
may be doubted how far it was seriously written. But 
when criticism has done its best and its worst on Lord 
Chancellors and Chief Justices, volumes which our libraries 
could ill spare, it is easy to form a conception of a much 
better work on the subject, but it is extremely unlikely 
that such a book will ever be produced. By no one, more- 
over, could such a work be more appropriately written, than 
by one who had himself been both Lord Chief Justice of 
England and Lord High Chancellor. It cannot but be of the 
highest interest and utility that there should be some record 
of the lives of our greatest magistrates, and it may be hoped 
that at some future time some ex-Chancellor may find employ- 
ment for his leisure in continuing Lord Campbell’s labours to 
a later date. Lord Campbell closed the Chief Justices with 
Lord Tenterden, and the Chancellors with Lord Lyndhurst. 
Since the death of Lord Tenterden, we have only had three 
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Chiefs of the Queen’s Bench, including the present illustrious 
holder of the office. But there has been a rapid succession of 
Chancellors, holding office not for life, but only for the brief 
term of party supremacy. A great lawyer takes the seals 
only very late in life, and so many and rapid have been the 
changes of ministry and their re-combinations, that the average 
duration of a Chancellor’s office, so different to the days of 
Thurston and Eldon, is only: for a very few years. Since 
Lyndhurst we recall the titles of Cottenham, Truro, St. 
Leonards, Cranworth, Chelmsford, Campbell, Westbury, 
Hatherley, Selborne, Cairns. We propose, somewhat on the 
method of Mr. Fox’s well-known work, to sketch out briefly 
the outlines of judicial biography since Lord Campbell’s time. 
It will be more convenient if we first speak of the Chief 
Justices, beginning with Lord Denman. 

A recent biography of Lord Denman has been published 
by a great Indian magistrate, Sir Joseph Arnould, who enjoyed 
his intimacy from the very earliest days. It fully confirms 
the deep-seated impression of the intrepidity, honesty, and 
natural nobility of Denman’s character. The story of his early 
love and gradual progress is one of the most touching narra- 
tives of legal biography. One of the most unique portions of the 
work is the account, mainly furnished by the present Mr. Justice 
Denman, of his early efforts at the bar, and the pleasantries 
of the circuit mess. There have been great judges who have 
said that they were never so happy as in these merrymakings 
of the bar, when one man would be fined because the Court 
paid him a compliment, and another because he declared that 
the lot of an auctioneer was preferable to that of a barrister. 
The greatest Chancellor has in his time been a junior counsel, 
just as the humblest curate may have risen to be Arch- 
bishop. The circuit stories are pleasant, and form a natural 
though perhaps incongruous prelude to the graver cares of 
public life. We take a few instances of the mock circuit 
court proceedings which one learned judge has procured for 
another. 


“1807. July 14, Lincoln. Mr. Denman was presented for 
wearing nankeen trousers at a circuit court. 

1808. April 4, Warwick. Mr. Denman presented Mr. Dayrell 
for saying in open Court that no wise man would ever dream of 
going to law. 
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Also Mr. Justice Vaughan, for puffing the attorneys of Notts in 
open court by saying, ‘ There are in this county in particular seve- 
ral most respectable attorneys.’ For this heinous offence a fine of 
one guinea was imposed and paid. 

1810. August 20, Leicester. Mr. Perkins presents Mr. Den- 
man for accommodating an attorney, named Hobbs, with a seat at 
the green table (appropriated to the use of the Bar), to the incon- 
venience of the said Perkins. 

Mr. Denman presents Mr. Reynolds for dancing with seven 
attorneys’ daughters at Derby ball. One guinea. 

Also Mr. Copley (Lord Lyndhurst) for an arrogant puff of 
himself in placing himself in competition with Lord Kenyon, 
saying in open court, ‘Which is right, Lord Kenyon or I.’ One 
guinea. 

Also Mr. Holt, for travelling the circuit in stage-coaches, and 
without a servant. One guinea. ’’* 


We should observe that there is a very interesting 
lecture extant on going the Vacation Circuit, by Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, which might be compared with these 
reminiscences. 

Lord Denman was not eminent for legal power and attain- 
ments as other Chiefs have been, or even as the two Parkes— 
“Green Park ” and “ St. James’s Park.”” But he was stead- 
fastly supported by a bench of judges, which made his court a 
strong court, and to which he was linked on terms of the 
utmost confidence and affection. In one or two points he 
touches closely the general history of the country. He was 
one of the remarkable group of counsel engaged on behalf of 
Queen Caroline, every one of whom arrived at high distinction, 
It was his lot to be brought into personal collision with George 
the Fourth himself, who, on account of the famous allusion to 
Tigellinus, conceived the bitterest hostility against him. It 
was only the good offices of the Duke of Wellington which, 
even in a limited degree, could set the matter right. In the 
famous Stockdale case the conflict was substantially between 
himself and Sir Robert Peel. It was a remarkable case that 
the Chief Justice should be ‘opposed to the Premier, the 
Queen’s Bench to the House of Commons, the law of the land 
to the voice of Parliament. Such a collision was fraught with 
most dangerous consequences. 

Very curious instances of the ways of putting things may 


* Sir Joseph Arnould’s ‘‘ Life of Lord Denman.” 
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be found in the different versions of Denman’s promotion by 
his fond biographer, Sir Joseph Arnould, and the now familiar 
“Gruncher,” Mr. Greville. According to the biographer, every- 
body was intensely delighted; it was only the old “mumpsimus” 
party who murmured, and ‘‘ time was soon to show that since 
the days of Lord Holt no better appointment of a chief magis- 
trate had ever been made in England.” Mr. Greville, in the 
“Memoirs,” puts the matter somewhat ill-naturedly, but still 
with substantial truth. Three other men were named; it 
might be argued that each was a better man, but in each case 
there was an insuperable difficulty. Lord Lyndhurst was by 
far the ablest man, but he had broken with Lord Grey on the 
Reform Bill, and had put himself out of competition. Scarlett 
was a Whig of forty years, but he had now broken off with 
the Whigs. James Parke—the future Lord Wensleydale— 
was one of the best of judges, but there was no political 
motive for his elevation. ‘‘So that, every rival being set aside, 
Denman, by one of the most extraordinary pieces of good 
fortune that ever happened to man, finds himself elevated to 
this great office, the highest object of a lawyer’s ambition. 
His legal qualitications are admitted to be very inferior to 
those of his predecessors. He made avery bad judge, but 
was personally popular for his high and honourable moral 
character.” 

We next come to Lord Campbell. His friends, especially 
Lord Brougham, made every effort to procure the Chiefship for 
him, and he was a man who would never be slow to urge his 
own claims to any appointment he coveted. 

“‘T was born,” said Lord Campbell, when once addressing 
an Edinburgh audience, “ within the sound of the Castle guns.” 
He was born at the Manse of Cupar, another instance in which 
manse and parsonage have contributed something of the best 
bone and sinew of the country. He came to London, an 
adventurer, on the top of the mail-coach, at the time when the 
fast mail-coach was considered a wonderful achievement. Like 
Mr. Disraeli, he was “a gentleman of the press.” In these 
days, the bar and the press often look askance upon one 
another, and a scribbling barrister is supposed to tread the 
path of professional perdition. It was quite otherwise with 
Campbell. He reported the proceedings of the Court for the 
papers, and in the same published a series of masterly Reports 
which were accepted as of the greatest value by the profession 
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at large. His literature, therefore, was exactly in the way of 
his profession, giving precision to his eloquence and increas- 
ing his stores of information. In addition to these, he collected 
a large number of cases, which he labelled “bad law,” and threw 
into a separate drawer. It would be interesting to many to 
examine these cases, but they perished in the great Temple 
fire. The time came when he thought that for professional 
purposes he might aspire to parliamentary honours. He stood 
for Stafford. There is a tradition that the ladies of Stafford 
are lovely specimens of the human race, and Campbell, with 
elephantine playfulness, attempted to flatter them, but his 
flattery was too clumsy for the taste of Stafford. He after- 
wards stood for Edinburgh. ‘Gentlemen, electors of Edin- 
burgh, and fellow-countrymen, here is plain John Campbell before 
you as a candidate for the high honour of your suffrages. . . . 
I must say that I think it rather hard on me to say that if I 
had been merely plain John Campbell I might have been 
elected, and that all hopes of my ambition being crowned with 
success must be for ever extinguished by the eminence to which 
I have had the good fortune to attain.”” He obtained the seat, 
and was afterwards succeeded by Macaulay. His profound 
good opinion of himself was a matter of scoff to the bar. But 
Campbell had some sort of right to entertain such an opinion, 
for there was hardly a man at the bar who came up to him. 
He led the Oxford circuit, but could say, like Follett, that 
there was hardly an assize town in England where retainers 
had not led him. He had a wonderful faculty in conciliating 
the flow of fees. Some one shrewdly said that if plain John 
undertook to dance, he would not dance so well as Vestris, but 
he would certainly get a higher salary. There was a wonder- 
ful adroitness about the man. When he prosecuted the 
Chartists, it was objected by the defence, not without reason, 
that there was a time when he was little better than a Chartist 
himself, and that he was responsible for much of the Chartist 
movement. But the only notice was a somewhat grim smile 
from the shrewd lawyer. If he had transgressed against the 
law he might be prosecuted as well as any other man, but the 
question immediately before the jury was that of the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoners at the bar. 

It was as a Law Lord that Lord Campbell now found his 
place and work, and did useful service, though he confesses 
that he had very factiously helped to throw out some good 
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bills. Lord Palmerston used to say, ‘“ What is one man’s 
faction is another man’s action;” but if there is such a thing 
as party faction, it is hard to see how any man could be more 
liable to the imputation than Lord Campbell. He found a 
worthier mode of beguiling and solacing his days in the legal 
historical biographies which he compiled. We have to go 
back many generations, and it is not till we come to the time 
of Lord Clarendon, that great ‘“ Chancellor of human nature,” 
that we find any legal lord who has contributed so largely to 
literature, who has both written history and lived history, as 
Campbell. It is, perhaps, from some kind of sympathy that 
Lord Campbell lingered so long over his life of Clarendon, 
and delineated it with loving pains. It is almost ludicrous, at 
the first sight, to compare the grand, simple, pathetic figure of 
Clarendon, in his grandeur under his reverses and exile, with 
the smug, prosperous, well-contented Chancellor. To use a 
phrase of Carlyle’s, the one had a heart to be satisfied even as 
the other had a stomach to be filled. Though Clarendon is so 
far removed from us, we have from his memoirs and scattered 
papers an insight into his character and motives, such as we do 
not possess in the case of the distinguished Scotchman. Toa 
great degree, in his later volumes, Campbell, like Clarendon, 
was writing a History of his own Times. It is not so 
much in any regular narrative, as in incidental touches and 
stories, that both bring out their own story and the story of 
their age. Both their works are marred with maccuracies, 
though Clarendon’s inaccuracy has been greatly exaggerated 
by semi-political writers, which critics of the Dryasdust species, 
who prefer the shell of history to its spirit, have denounced 
with absolute ferocity. Both of them rendered a little more 
than justice to themselves, and a little less than justice to their 
opponents. Lord Campbell had none of Clarendon’s Dan- 
tesque power of portraiture, none of his cheerful piety or 
severe wit; his gallery has not that living aspect, warm with 
light and colour, which belongs to the incomparable Clarendon 
portraits. Only once or twice, when he dealt with a Thurlow 
or Ellenborough, is he able to bring the real man before us. 
But, like Clarendon, he has a thorough genuine love of writing, 
and concentrates history on the events of his own day. It is 
a true saying, that every man is a debtor to his profession ; and 
in tracing the biographical annals of the law, Lord Campbell 
has adequately discharged this debt, and has helped to make 
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the public at large interested and familiar with our legal in- 
stitutions. It is in his latest volumes, where he has drawn 
oftenmost on his own memory and experience, that he gives us 
the personal details which are most useful in the construction 
of history. 

The final volume of the “ Lives of the Chancellors,” the 
volume containing the lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Brougham, was, in some respects, a shameful produciion. It 
did some injury to these Chiefs, but most of all it did injury to 
his own memory. 

Perhaps of all the lawyers who have held those highess 
judicial offices of which we are speaking, there was no man so 
utterly destitute of any approximation to genius as Lord 
Campbell. But at the same time there is none who so 
decidedly left his mark on the judgment seat and on the 
legislation of the country. He was a man capable of stern 
continuance to very severe labour. He studied hard. His 
intellect was alike massive and acute. His tenacity of purpose 
was invincible. Allowing for natural prejudice and favouritism 
for himself, his relations, and his party, he was a fairly honest 
man, as times went. He presided, and took a manifest pleasure 
in presiding, at some of the most important trials of our time. 
He presided at Palmer’s trial, and during his summing up, that 
remarkable poisoner is stated to have expressed a wish to put 
some strychnine down his throat. Palmer’s brother published 
a pamphlet bitterly attacking him, and he was actually weak- 
minded enough to be chagrined by this attack. A man whose 
brother was banged might be allowed to say anything. Since, 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has shown himself keenly sensi- 
tive, even to an amusing extent, to the attacks made by the 
supporters of the Kenealy and Orton delusions. Lord Camp- 
bell presided on the Great Conspiracy case, the trial of Dr. 
Bernard, and is said to have been visibly chagrined by the 
abrupt verdict of the jury. But he had read our history but 
poorly if, in the case of a political trial, in which foreign 
influence was supposed to have been at work, he had reckoned 
upon any other verdict. Some‘laws which Lord Campbell 
placed on the Statute Book are among the best known and 
most popular pieces of legislation. Such is the Jaw which has 
made the railway companies pecuniarily responsible for death 
or accident through the negligence of their servants. This 
law, though it sometimes bears hard on the companies, has 
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worked so large an amount of good, that in spite of the 
immense Parliamentary interest of the railways, it will probably 
never be repealed or materially modified. By making accidents 
costly, it has given the travelling public a large additional 
safeguard against accident, and by it compensations have 
saved many families from ruin or distress. His Act for the 
suppression of immoral literature has worked very usefully, 
although the debates on it were pronounced to be hardly fit for 
publication. He also earnestly promoted all schemes for the 
improvement of the law, though he probably invited Lord St. 
Leonards’ criticism, that lawyers were tampering with a won- 
derful system of jurisprudence which they only imperfectly 
understood. 

As a Common Law judge he gave very great satisfaction. 
He had a great tendency to long evening sittings, which, at 
the present time, have very properly gone entirely into disuse. 
His own iron constitution was susceptible of any amount of 
work. He was at the assizes at Warwick on a certain Sunday, 
when Parliament had been prorogued the previous day. The 
officiating clergyman, not knowing the fact, began the prayer 
for the High Court of Parliament. Lord Campbell stood up 
in his pew and cried out, ‘There is no Parliament sitting.” 
The clergyman was confused, and not catching what was said, 
began the prayer again. “I tell you, sir,” called out the 
Chief Justice, ‘“‘there is no Parliament sitting.” The Chief 
Justice was not thought to have acted in good taste. He 
might have been charged with brawling in church. His 
enemies used to say that there was a kind of restlessness about 
him, a wish to be sensational, a desire to be popular, which 
was not very healthy. As a judge he would calmly overrule 
the verdict of a jury. In a heavy commercial case he 
practically overruled the verdict of the jury, for he told one 
of the prisoners that his conscience only permitted him to 
impose a fine of a shilling. The. mental idiosyncrasies of 
judges greatly vary. Some judges form very clear definite 
opinions on each case that comes before them, and are hardly 
to be distinguished from advocates. A certain judge once 
said that he had only lost two cases since he had been raised 
to the bench. Otherjudges simply present each side of a case, 
and unless a conviction is forced upon their mind, do not think 
it necessary to arrive at one. Some judges consider themselves 
bound to give full effect to the verdict of a jury, but others will 
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seek to overrule it. Lord Campbell was not a man who, 
if he could help it, would allow the verdict of a jury to stand 
in the way of his own opinion. 

He was essentially a pleasant man, and enjoyed rank and 
wealth without laying too much stress upon them. He might 
be seen, when Lord Chancellor, on the knife-board of an 
omnibus, ready to enter into cheerful conversation with anyone 
who offered. The great substantial rewards which he secured 
were precisely the kind, perhaps the only kind, of recompense 
for which he would care. He seemed at last, like a very aged 
but still effective Chief Justice, to have very much passed out 
of the sphere of practical politics. But having worn the 8.8. 
collar, he was eventually destined to ascend the marble chair. 
When Lord Palmerston formed his ministry, it was generally 
supposed that Sir Richard Bethell would at length obtain 
the supreme object of a lawyer’s ambition. There were other 
claims, but Bethell’s claim seemed first. To the astonishment 
of politicians, Lord Campbell came forward and_ boldly 
claimed the woolsack as his due. The claim was allowed. 
It was felt that the ultimate goal of legal ambition was 
very fairly his. It was also felt that it was hardly probable 
that he would long delay the claims of younger men. He 
retained the seals for two years, and though there was not 
time for him to place the same impress on the Court of 
Chancery as he had on the Queen’s Bench, yet he holds his 
own with any Common Law lawyer who has ruled as Chief 
in Equity. 

His death was awfully sudden, and in accordance with a 
predilection which he had expressed for a sudden death. A 
certain number of the Times has a threefold mention of him. 
There is a mention of his attending a Cabinet Council; in 
another column he hears a case in Chancery, but reserves 
judgment; in a further column we have an account of his 
death. He had entertained a party of gentlemen at dinner, 
and at night had retired to his room, where he was found 
dead iu his chair. As Lord Bacon says, “A healthy old 
man is a tower undermined.” ‘So sudden a death caused a 
little consternation for the moment, but the gap was at once 
filled. In England, no public man is absolutely necessary. 
There was a certain Vice-Chancellor who had a pet phrase 
which he was constantly producing, for the delight of the bar 
who elected his court. The phrase was, “ What does it 
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signify ?”? When he died, one of his bar suggested that his 
tombstone might bear the inscription, “ Here lies Vice- 
Chancellor —. What does it signify?” In the case of 
each of us.it signifies very little. In the particular case of 
Lord Campbell, he was succeeded as Chancellor by one of 
the greatest Equity lawyers this country has ever known, and 
as Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, he has been succeeded 
by Sir Alexander Cockburn, who has made a still greater 
name, and who, in a still greater degree, has made his impress 
on the mind of the country. | 

Cockburn was one of a small cluster of great luminaries of 
this age whom that little legal college on the Cam, ‘Trinity 
Hall, has given to the country. He went the Western Circuit, 
and so, in a sense, belongs to that roll of great lawyers, 
extending back to the days of Fortescue and Glanville, of 
whom Devonshire makes boast. He is one of those barristers 
who made the beginning of their fortunes at quarter sessions. 
Unfortunately for barristers, quarter sessions are not now 
what they once were. Even Sir William Follett once attended 
the Exeter sessions, and it was Sir William Follett who 
loudly prophesied the future eminence of Alexander Cockburn. 
He soon rose from cases which collected knots of rustics and 
country town idlers, to cases where the magnitude of the 
interests arrested the attention of the country. It became 
known that in complicated cases he could speak with a 
sweetness and lucidity which charmed judge and jury for 
hours together. He became engaged in the heaviest common 
law cases of the time—such a case as when he rolled back the 
vindictive tide of popular prejudice against McNaughten, 
the murderer of Drummond, and, as it seemed, the intended 
murderer of Peel; such a case as when he rolled back the 
profoundest prejudice against his own uncle, then Dean of 
York, whose semi-simoniacal dealings with preferments had so 
nearly cost him his own preferment. ‘Those, too, were days 
when counsel took their fees without demurring, and faithfully 
did their work for which they were paid—when barristers did 
not undertake to be in-several places at the same time, and 
it became necessary to fee them, if only that they should not 
appear on the other side. 

There have been few young barristers about whom 
report has had more to say than him who was once Young 
Cockburn. He will long be a tradition of the Western 
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Circuit. His Exeter doings will not pass out of the recollection 
of Devonshire. He was looked upon as a careless genius who 
could do, by the mastery of. genius, what cost humbler men 
an infinity of labour. There has always been an affectation 
at the bar, which even now has not quite died out, of con- 
summate talent being able to dispense with labour. Of course 
it is only an affectation and impossibility. It lingers at the 
University. But the apparently idle men, who lounge about 
all day, have a habit of sitting deep into the night, and so over- 
coming arrears. From the first, Mr. Cockburn was a brilliant 
and dashing barrister, who seemed to have a prescience of 
coming greatness about him. There is no doubt that he 
was compelled, not by any indolence of his own, but through 
the force of circumstances, to master very difficult cases in a 
very short time. Even in very heavy criminal cases, the 
attorneys would not deliver briefs until the grand jury had 
found a true bill. ‘The object, of course, was to save the fee, 
in the case of an ignoring of the bill. That would be so much 
gain for the defence, or so much lost for the attorney. A 
grand jury may have returned, and we believe did return, 
a true bill the last thing one night, and a great trial for 
inurder come on the first thing next morning. For a barrister 
of Mr. Cockburn’s calibre, the time for preparation would be 
quite sufficient. Indeed, cases of much swifter preparation 
are not uncommon, and we are afraid that cases of no pre- 
paration at all are not unknown. ‘The other day, a well-known 
barrister had to go into court with a heavy case. “ I have not 
had time to look at my brief,” he calmly said to the solicitor. 
“Give me just ten minutes, and I will explain everything,” 
said the solicitor. And in that time the case was perfectly un- 
derstood. A weli-known Oxford man one day saw a favourite 
pupil as he was, within an hour, about to take his place in 
the school for his final examination. ‘I’m in for ‘ Butler’s 
Analogy,’ ” said the man, “and have not had time to read it 
through.” “All Butler’s governing ideas,” mildly remarked 
the tutor, “are reducible to four, You can learn them in a 
quarter of an hour, and you must manipulate them as well as 
you can.” The man passed a capital examination in Butler. 
It is possible enough to get up a case with great promptitude ; 
but the Chief Justice, with his deep thoughtfulness and im- 
mense stores of learning, never trusted to promptitude what he 
could secure by care and study. 
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The distinctive political character he assumed was some- 
what remarkable at that time. Devonshire, in his time, was a 
thoroughly Tory county. Mr. Cockburn was a thorough Liberal. 
He was a thorough despiser of everything that was merely con- 
ventional. In the now vanished piazza of the Exeter assize court 
amid the throng of country people, he would stop in wig and 
gown at an old woman’s stall, and take his cup of tea, or coffee to 
the admirationof the groundlings. Hehasbeenknown,as a young 
barrister to whom fees were of consequence, to return his fees 
when his sympathies were strongly enlisted in a case. He was 
remarkable for the perfect fearlessness and intrepidity which 
he exhibited ; he was thoroughly straightforward, uniformly 
friendly and sincere. He soon showed that a brilliant and 
amusing man can be learned and deep. Occasions arose when 
he showed great powers of argumentation, great powers of 
eloquence ; whenever an occasion arose worthy of his powers he 
made astonishing efforts which soon raised him to the highest 
rank both in the crown and nisi prius courts. 

He naturally belonged to the order of men who seek for 
political distinction and the highest offices in their profession. 
Sir Alexander’s parliamentary debut was made on the occasion 
of the great Don Pacifico debate. On this occasion the whole 
parliamentary and official career of Lord Palmerston was 
impeached, and Mr. Anstey’s philippics were seconded by 
the vehement eloquence of Lord Stanley. Lord Palmerston 
made the greatest speech of the debate, the greatest speech 
of his hfe—a speech which lasted nine hours ; lasted from the 
dusk of evening to the dawn of morning ona midsummer day ; 
filled the most part of two pages of the Times ; and, Sir Robert 
Peel said, ‘‘made the House proud of the man who delivered 
it.’ But the next great speech of the debate was made by Mr. 
Cockburn; it was on the fourth night that he made his memorable 
speech. It can be said, we believe, of this speech, what cannot 
be said of more than one or two in our recollection, that it 
not only changed opinions but that it also changed votes. 
Lord Palmerston, it will be remembered, had demanded full 
indemnity from the Greek Government for wrongs done to Don 
Pacifico, a British subject, though a Portuguese by birth. He 
joined issue not unequally with Gladstone himself, and boldly 
maintained Lord Palmerston’s Civis Romanus doctrine. The 
speech wasremarkable for the gorgeous rhetoric, the incisiveness, 
epigram, boldness, and astonishing eloquence. it was weakest 
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when he went into the subject of the political combinations 
supposed to be involved by the coming vote on the fate of the 
Ministry. 

This speech was, in every point of view, a very great 
success. Sir Alexander’s parliamentary fame was now esta- 
blished. In a few months’ time he was Solicitor-General. He 
gained the first rang of State promotion, and we believe that he 
has refused the highest—the Chancellorship—just as he has 
refused barony and earldom. It does not seem, however, that he 
made any great parliamentary speech at all approaching this 
great speech. In time he became Attorney-General in succes- 
sion to Bethell. Then he was made Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. It was the case of a man being pitchforked upstairs. He 
did not want to becomea judge. ‘As Attorney-General and 
your member,” he told his constituents at Southampton, ‘I 
have nothing more to wish for.” ‘The senate,” said Lord 
Russell, ‘‘ has lost one who would have been its chief luminary, 
and the bench has gained a man who will be its enduring 
pride and ornament.” 

Just a few words on that remarkable legai career, which 
was closed by this well-merited elevation. The case of 
Palmer, which we have used before, again recurs. The 
opening speech was worthy of the great Procureur du foi, 
a great Minister of Justice. The cross-examination of a 
certain wretched attorney was of a terrific character, but the 
reply on the whole case was as marvellous a speech as 
that great speech in the House of Commons. The place 
swarmed with barristers who came to hear their chief, and 
witness one of the finest examples of oratory. Palmer’s great 
reliance had been on the fervid eloquence of his advocate, 
Serjeant Shee—poor Wilkins, who was to have undertaken 
the case, was in hiding at Boulogne—but even Shee’s eloquence 
was overshadowed by Mr. Attorney’s. Palmer’s case had 
some very remarkable features beyond the sensational element. 
‘he intellectual problem, considered apart from the moral 
conviction, is more difficuit than might be thought for. Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephens, in his “ General View of the Criminal 
Law,” gives a careful summary of the evidence. On the trial, 
Serjeant Shee took the unusual course of declaring his per- 
sonal conviction of the innocence of the prisoner. Charles 
Phillips had incurred great obloquy for doing the same in 
Courvoisier’s case. But Mr, Phillips actually knew at the trial 
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that Courvoisier was guilty; while the late Mr. Justice Shee 
believed, to the last day of his life, that Palmer was innocent. 
While Lord Campbell was summing up, Palmer handed 
Serjeant Shee a note, still extant: ‘‘ I am satisfied with your 
exertions on my behalf, as I am satisfied that you have done 
all that mortal could do.” In his reply, Cockburn expressed 
that he was satisfied both of the genuineness and the mis- 
takenness of such a conviction. It is interesting to recollect 
that it was Serjeant Shee who subsequently, on behalf of the 
Bar, made a famous panegyric on the Chief Justice. Sir 
Alexander, however, has been heard to say that the greatest 
compliment ever paid to him was by Palmer. Like Arthur 
Orton, Palmer had a habit of writing on little bits of paper, 
and flinging them over to his solicitor. One of these fell into 
Sir Alexander’s hands at a final period of the trial, when there 
could be no doubt about a conviction. Palmer had written, 
“Tt isthe riding that’s doueit,” in reference to the irresistible 
torrent of eloquence with which the great counsel for the 
Crown had swept away every hope from him. 

Comparing him as Chief Justice with his predecessors— 
with Mansfield, with Tenterden, even with Lord Campbell—we 
perceive that he has taken a broader range. On several great 
public occasions he has stood forward in a national, we might 
say a cosmopolitan, character. The charge and summing-up 
of the Lord Chief Justice to the grand jury in the case of 
Governor Eyre, he thought worthy of being reproduced in 
a separate form. Another remarkable step which he took 
was to publish a letter to the Lord Chancellor in 1868, 
protesting against the judges being called upon to try 
election petitions. It cannot be said that the evils which 
the Chief Justice anticipated have been verified by the 
result. He did Christendom an international service by 
acting as an arbitrator in the Alabama dispute, and his pub- 
lication on the matter showed that this country was morally 
guiltless, and had been mulcted in an unjust penalty. But 
his greatest effort was on the trial of Arthur Orton, “the 
Claimant” of the Tichborne property, the most remarkable 
cause célébre of the kind in this or any other country. In this 
case, Sir Alexander, at the final stage of the trial, undoubtedly 
imported something of the advocate into the character of the 
judge. Perhaps, all things considered, his charge in that case 
is one of the finest exhibitions of judicial eloquence and power 
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that our age has witnessed. The Chief Justice has been 
exposed to an immense amount of insolence and obloquy by 
Kenealy and his followers. To say the truth, we are asto- 
nished that he showed himself so sensitive to these attacks. 
He made an amount of rejoinder, he exhibited an amount of 
wounded feeling, which were hardly in keeping with his great 
name and his high place. 

We are surprised that Lord Campbell never undertook 
the life of Earl Cottenham. It is a sort of biography, with its 
remarkable forensic luck, which, we should have thought, 
would have had great charms for him. Cottenham was twice 
Chancellor; he was altogether Chancellor for nine or ten years 
—the only Chancellor, since Eldon, who has been made an 
earl. The other law lords disliked him; it was truly said, 
“his offence was rank.” He was a man of great ability, but 
luck is the predominant element in his career. The English 
Bench has been. famous for its wranglers and classics, but 
Christopher Pepys took no honours among his contemporaries 
at’ Cambridge. The son of a Master in Chancery, to whose 
baronetcy he eventually succeeded, he had a natural affinity 
for the equity bar. He had the advantage of the best of tutors 
in Mr. Tidd and the great Romilly. His practice in Chancery, 
for many years, was not at all remarkable. But then came the 
great rise. He had been returned member in 1831, and again 
after the Reform Bill, for boroughs which, despite reform, 
were substantially in the gift of Lord Fitzwilliam. He was late 
in taking a seat in Parliament, but once in Parliament, nothing 
could exceed his assiduity in voting with his party. He was 
never a politician till he took office, and then he became a 
politician with a vengeance. 

His rise was gradual and prosperous. He was Solicitor- 
General when the Mastership of the Rolls became vacant. 
As we have seen, Campbell was Attorney-General, and greatly 
desirous of the Mastership. But an equity man was absolutely 
necessary. The Whigs have few great lawyers; great lawyers 
naturally seem to take to the Conservative side. Thus, Sir 
Christopher Pepys became Master. When Sir Robert Peel’s 
short-lived ministry of 1834 came to an end, instead of the 
Great Seal being handed back to Brougham, it was put in 
commission, and the First Commissioner was Sir Christopher 
Pepys. The appointment was an awkward one. It was 
asked in the House of Commons whether it was a safe 
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precedent to allow Sir Christopher Pepys, the Chief Com- 
missioner-——in point of fact, Lord Chancellor—to sit in the 
House of Commons as Master of the Rolls. Sir Edmund 
Sugden actually went so far as to write a pamphlet on the 
subject, pointing out that a whole century had elapsed since 
there had been any such precedent. Pamphlets, letters, 
remonstrances, and even threats of Parliamentary inquiry 
abounded, and Lord Melbourne found it necessary to appoint 
a Chancellor, and that Chancellor became Lord Cottenham. 
Thus Pepys, a man, comparatively speaking, of very inferior 
abilities, succeeded in cutting out Campbell, a far abler man, 
from the Rolls, and Brougham, a man of true genius, from the 
Woolsack. 

A better Chancellor might have been found in Harry 
Bickersteth, afterwards Lord Langdale; but Bickersteth, 
with rare moderation and disinterestedness, had refused to 
be Solicitor-General, and later refused to be Chancellor. 
Bickersteth tried hard at the Rolls, where he succeeded Pepys, 
to make a useful reform by refusing to refer matters to a 
Master which he could settle for himself. He found himself 
checked and hampered, however, by Lord Cottenham’s prin- 
ciples and procedure. SBickersteth once said on the subject of 
Chancery reforms, ‘‘ I am determined not to put myself for- 
ward as the attacking party, but I am willing to march side 
by side with the Lord Chancellor ; I will not take upon myself 
the odium of the assault, and leave the Chancellor the grace.” 
Lord Cottenham, however, was always falling into the rear. 
He was sure that if Chancery reform required any money, not 
a farthing would be granted. Indeed, a Whig lawyer, when 
he gets into office, is as Conservative as the most Conservative 
lawyer could be. Pepys seems to have had a real love of 
technicalities, and it may be said of Lord Melbourne’s second 
Chancellor under the Reform Act that he was thoroughly 
opposed to the most useful and necessary direction which 
reform might take. 

As Lord Chancellor he proved even an abler judge than he 
could ever have been expected to prove. He always stood in 
great dread of Lord Brougham, who, deprived of the Woolsack, 
to which he always had the strongest claim, was a lion robbed 
of its whelp. Lord Campbell says that Cottenham stood in 
much awe of Brougham’s sarcasm, and would rather have 


submitted to any insult than enter into a personal encounter 
4 
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with him. Old officials of the Court of Chancery look back 
upon his reign as very good times, when things were done in 
a sound, orderly fashion, and the Radical Chancellor was a 
man who possessed very considerable obstinacy of character ; 
and once or twice he laid down false principles of law which 
nearly threw the commercial world into convulsion, and which 
he would only retract with the greatest difficulty and after 
the lapse of years. When once he had taken a false view of a 
case, it was with the utmost difficulty that he could be per- 
suaded to look upon it in any other light. In the case of other 
judges, it was said that he rather upset judgments than over- 
ruled them. One most estimable judge had to complain 
bitterly of the insulting terms in which a decision of his had 
been overruled. It is reported of a very eminent practitioner 
in Chancery, now a still more eminent judge, that when a 
client was urging him with the utmost anxiety to apply for a 
re-hearing of a cause in which the Lord Chancellor had just 
delivered a very decided judgment under a palpable miscon- 
ception of the facts of the case, he refused to make any such 
application, adding, “‘ And I tell you more, sir—that if an 
angel were to come down from heaven to ask the Lord Chan- 
cellor to reconsider his opinion after such a judgment as he 
has just given, he would most probably commit him for a 
contempt.’’ No judge would ever less submit to the slightest 
suspicion of being “‘ bamboozled ;”’ and as soon as any argu- 
ment was advanced which he thought ranked under that 
category, he would embody it pithily in a short sentence or 
two, and place it before its astonished author, whether in silk 
or in stuff, to his utter discomfiture. “It is very awkward,” 
- observed one of the counsel most frequently employed in his 
court, ‘‘he just puts it to you shortly, and asks, ‘ Is that your 
argument ?’ adding quietly, ‘I only want to know, that’s all,’ 
and then when he sees he is right, he sinks back in his chair, 
and it is all over.” 

Harry Bickersteth was not far wrong when he spoke of 
others doing the work, and Lord Cottenham getting the grace 
of it. On one occasion Lord Cottenham moved an amendment 
in his Drainage Bill, and made no allusion to Lord Langdale, 
who had sat up three or four hours the previous night, framing 
that very amendment. “ You see,” said Lord Langdale, on 
that occasion, “ how public history differs from private truth”. 
When Cottenham gave up the Great Seal at Buckingham 
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Palace, it was delivered to Lord Langdale as the First of three 
Commissioners. 

It is curious that so little public attention was drawn to the 
Chancellor, who for two prolonged terms filled the office, filled 
it for a longer time than Brougham, Campbell, Truro, St. 
Leonards, Chelmsford, all put together. One reason of the 
silence about Lord Cottenham, perhaps, was that it was found 
that there was very little human interest about the man. It was 
all hard steady business. He was never seen to show the 
slightest pleasantry, and if he smiled, it was a haughty smile ; 
a little like a certain judge who fixed his countenance ina 
certain pose of contemptuous indifference. He was too fond of 
reversing judgment whenever he could see his way to do so, and 
lawyers hold that he is to be taxed with some terrible blunders. 
He was a great stickler to forms and precedents, thoroughly 
attached to the old system of the court, and with little heart 
for any legal reforms. He knew little or nothing of public law 
or the law of other countries, but with one department of our 
own law he was thoroughly familiar. It was for this reason, 
perhaps, that Lord Kingsdown used to declare that he never 
knew the House of Lords better managed than when Lord 
Cottenham sat alone on the Woolsack, hearing appeals during 
his first Chancellorship. Once only his court became a scene 
of general attraction. The late Prince Consort came into court 
to ask for protection against a publisher who had pirated some 
of his etchings. Lord Cottenham very properly took the 
matter in the direct legal way, and saw nothing remarkable in 
the husband of the Queen becoming a humble suitor in one of 
her own courts. 

A curious question relating to the office of Lord Chancellor 
arose as to the close of his second Chancellorship. He became 
very ill, but was apparently unwilling to relinquish the seals. 
Lord Langdale suggested that the Great Seal might be handed 
over temporarily to somebody else, who might attend to legal 
business, without disturbing the political status and duties of 
the Chancellor. Lord Cottenham-wrote to say that he was 
almost well, and altogether disagreed with such a doctrine. 
Lord Langdale called on him. He found him pale and thin, 
but otherwise much better and in good spirits. He got better 
through the Long Vacation—that blessed Long which has 
brought rest and healing to so many a wearied lawyer. But the 
amendment did not last. ‘To all, except himself, he was evi- 
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dently breaking up. But he did not like to admit it, did not 
like even to receive any assistance in discharging the functions 
of his office. He was a man who had always been very jealous 
of his authority, and who could never forgive any interference 
with it. 

He resigned at last, in June, 1850, and went abroad. But 
he went abroad too late, and died at the baths of Lucca in the 
following April. 

The career of Thomas Wilde, Lord 'l'ruro, has always been 
pointed out as a very remarkable one. He was of a legal 
family, and another member of it became Lord Penzance. He 
began life as an attorney, and attained to middle age before he 
felt that his position was too cramped for his energies, and he 
became a barrister. His career is a_ striking instance of 
what can be done by perseverance and a rooted purpose. 
Like Demosthenes he had an impediment in his speech, but 
he overcame it in a peculiar way. He formed a list of syno- 
nyms, and substituted them for the words which he could not 
pronounce. He was one of the great group of lawyers whose 
names and fortunes were made by the memorable trial of 
Queen Caroline, in 1820. The poor lady was so pleased with 
him that she made him one of her executors. He obtained 
the lead in the Common Pleas, being found in every case, and 
being noted for the thoroughness of his work. Clients thought 
themselves lucky who secured him; judges were pleased to 
listen to him; and Lord Tenterden happily said that he had 
“industry enough to succeed without talent, and talent enough 
to succeed without industry.” 

Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, one day came down 
to Exeter, specially retained. He watched Rele, the leader of 
the circuit—how quickly once famous leaders of circuits pass 
out of memory !—but observing Wilde, he quoted— 


‘* Proximos illi tamen occupavit, 
Pallas honores.” 


He took up the famous Serjeant Wilkins, whose brilliant 
career is quite a tradition with the English bar. Wilkins 
almost began his career by singing his songs and telling his 
stories at public-houses in the evenings, and far on into the 
nights, and then sending the hat round. He helped Serjeant 
Wilde in a parliamentary contest, and from that time the ser- 
jeant was his firm friend. But no amount of genius, or ability, 
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or friendship, could save Wilkins from utter ruin. ‘I was, on 
one occasion,” writes a gentleman, “dining with Charles 
Kemble, the actor, who was very deaf. He inquired of me how 
Wilkins and Jones were getting on at the bar (they had both 
been actors), and he threw a long speaking-trumpet across the 
table. I told him they were both in the hands of Jews and 
attorneys. He replied, in a loud voice, that it was all up with 
them.” 

Sir Thomas Wilde once had an illustrious client, and he 
fellin love with her. This was Augusta Emma d’Este, the 
daughter of the Duke of Sussex and Lady Augusta Murray. 
He had strenuously tried to legitimate the marriage, but it 
was ineffectual. Various stories bave been constructed on the 
theory of the barrister marrying his client, and a certain 
learned counsel’s attempt to do so, led to a memorable law- 
suit. Before this second marriage, Sir Thomas had become 
Attorney-General. He only held the office for a few months, 
and five years later, when he was again appointed, he only held 
it for a few days. In 1850, he became Chancellor, and was 
only Chancellor for nine months. He will best be remembered 
for his work in the Common Pleas, where his great forensic 
triumphs were won, and where he presided as Chief Justice for 
four years. 

Campbell says that there was a combination between Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, to drive Lord Truro from the 
Woolsack. ‘Truro did not care for law reforms, and showed 
plainly that he did not care, which, of course, made a possi- 
bility of his becoming unpopular. After he was appointed, 
Brougham insisted on hearing the Scotch appeals. He declared 
that they involved the deepest intricacies of Scotch law, and 
he advised Lord Truro to get up as much Scotch law as he 
could, during the Long Vacation. Lord Truro, according to 
Lord Campbell, knew as little of Scotch law, as he did of the 
law of Japan. He says of Truro—Towran, as he used to be 
familiarly styled in the courts—that “during his short Chan- 
cellorship he displayed much honesty and discrimination in his 
judicial appointments.” Lord Brougham, on the contrary, 
declared “that Jonathan Wilde had become a courtier; and, 
having married the Queen’s cousin, laid all his patronage at 
the Queen’s feet.” ‘To the last, Brougham used to talk of 
“Jonathan Wilde,” and “Tom, the Queen’s Cousin.” The 
fact is, that considering his brief tenure of office, he effected 
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some remarkable reforms, both in the Court of Chancery and 
in the Common Law Courts. The solicitors were delighted 
with his success, and placed his portrait in the hall of the 
Incorporated Law Society, while his widow, the royal cousin, 
gave his library to the House of Lords. 

His successor, Edmund Burtinshaw Sugden, was only 
Chancellor in England for ten months. But he had been pre- 
viously Chancellor in Ireland for four years. At the present 
time Ireland has given England a Chancellor of matchless 
power—one of the many contributions which Ireland makes to 
England’s greatness. The recent death of Lord St. Leonards 
at the advanced age of ninety-five reminded the public of his 
marvellous faculties and wonderful career. Like Lord Tenter- 
den, he was the son of a hairdresser, though on a larger scale 
than the poor Canterbury barber; but by indomitable energy 
and legal gifts of a peculiar kind, he gained the topmost niche 
in the legal Temple of Fame. He was the greatest conveyancer 
of his age. In the knowledge of all the intricacies of the law of 
real property he almost stood alone. It was his endeavour, at 
the outset, also to establish his reputation by legal works, and 
fifty years after he endeavoured to popularize this knowledge 


for the public good. His “ Letters to a Man of Property on 
Buying, Selling, etc., Estates,”’ half a century later werere-issued 


33 


as a “ Handy Book of Property Law.” Hardly any man of pro- 
perty felt safe until he had submitted his titles to Sugden’s in- 
spection. His practice was something enormous. For ten years 
he was simply a conveyancing counsel. He was overloaded with 
abstracts to inspect and deeds to settle. His business was so 
crushing that he resolved to abandon it, and confine himself to 
the Courts. Then he came into the Court of Chancery, but in 
all important litigation he was as much sought for as a 
pleader as formerly as a conveyancer. It was once said in the 
House of Commons by a member who became a judge that 
there were not more than six persons who were acquainted 
with the law of real property. It was at one time declared 
that there was no one practising at the Chancery bar who 
knew it except Sir Edmund Sugden. O’Connell, with whom 
he had once some sharp brushes in the House of Commons, 
said that if there was a man in England who knew all law, 
Sugden was that man. A curious case once occurred to the 
great lawyer, which is one of the stock stories of the Court. 
He mistook the side on which he was to act. It was the case 
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of King v. Turner, Vice-Chancellor’s Court, Jan. 26, 1829. 
Messrs. Horne and Pemberton were heard on one side. Mr. 
Sugden followed, concurred in the argument of his learned 
friend, and said the law was quite clear. 

Vice-Chancellor.—“Then Mr. Sugden is with you, Mr. 
Horne.” 

Mr. Horne said the argument of his learned friend was, to 
his great surprise, on his side; but his learned friend happened 
to be on the other. (Great laughter.) Mr. Sugden consulted his 
junior, and seemed not a little disconcerted. He owned he was 
mistaken. What he had said, however, was said in all sin- 
cerity ; and he never would, for any client, be he whom he 
may, argue against what he thought a settled rule of law. 
As his learned friends had differed on the present point, he 
hoped his Honour would decide it without reference to what 
had fallen from him. ‘The Vice-Chancellor promised he 
would do so. Jt is rather curious, too, that Sugden should 
have made the admission. A less honest lawyer would have 
said that he was simply stating his opponent’s case with a view 
to answer it. 

Between Sugden and Brougham there were repeated “ rows 
in court.” Sometimes Sugden distinctly got the better ; some- 
times it was otherwise. Lord Brougham would write his 
letters while listening to the address of counsel. We have seen 
judges deliberately reading newspapers while counsel have been 
making their speeches. But on this occasion Sugden was ad- 
dressing judge and jury, not a jury alone. Sugden stopped 
short in the middle of a sentence. ‘‘ Go on, Sir Edmund, Iam 
listening to you,” said Brougham. “TI observe that your lord- 
ship is engaged in writing, and not favouring me with your 
attention.” The Chancellor neatly stopped him. “I am 
signing papers of mere form. You may as well say that I am 
not to blow my nose or to take snuff while you speak.” On 
this occasion the laugh was against Sir Edmund. But on other 
occasions the laugh was all on his side. Sugden hated 
Brongham. Towards a Chancellor whom he liked he could be 
as sweet as summer. We think it was Lord Cottenham who 
actually fell asleep. Sir Edmund immediately paused. The 
cessation of sound had the customary effect of awakening the 
Chancellor. “ Why don’t you go on, Sir Edmund?” “I 
thought your lordship might be looking over your notes,” was 
the bland response. This would please Lord Cottenham, who 
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was very liable to doze, and hated anybody noticing it. Sugden 
took his revenge on Brougham in the famous bon-mot, that it 
was a pity he did not know a little law, and then he would 
have a smattering of everything. To aman of his great know- 
ledge, a discursive mind like Lord Brougham’s would be very 
distasteful, and they were also separated by many political and 
personal differences. 

Sugden was Solicitor-General in 1820, and twice Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. At the age of seventy he became Lord 
Chancellor of England. He was then created Baron St. 
Leonards of Slaugham, in Sussex. During his lifetime, when- 
ever the Conservatives had their brief and sudden accession 
to power, we believe it was customary to offer the Seals to 
Lord St. Leonards. But the old man preferred Boyle Farm. 
But now Boyle Farm is brought into Chancery litigation. He 
composed a will, which is supposed to have been the model of 
a will which a man of real property should make—a model 
exemplar will, which should put into concrete shape the true 
doctrine of wills—and for want of some ordinary precautions 
which a clerk or housekeeper might have taken, alack! the 
will of wills is gone ! 

In following the career of Lord Cranworth, there is one 
special point of view which is thereby suggested. When he 
was Chancellor, there were more than a dozen men who, from 
a legal point of view, would have made better Chancellors. 
“Consider what we have endured from dear Cranny,” wrote a 
Cabinet Minister when the fitness of Lord Chelmsford’s subse- 
quent appointment was in question. Robert Mounsey Rolf’s 
prosperous career was due rather to manners and morals than 
to ability and attainments. He was a cousin of Lord Nelson, 
and, like Nelson, born in a country vicarage. He did fairly at 
the bar, got some acquaintance, though an Equity man, with 
criminal law as a Recorder, and though a rare, was thought a 
gentlemanlike and pleasing speaker in the House. There was 
some surprise, however, that a man so little known should be 
appointed Solicitor-General. He did his duty quietly but 
effectively, and, like other Solicitors-General hardly indicated 
by fame for the heights of the law—the Liberals had once 
quite a rapid succession of such men—he was glad to take a 
puisne judgeship. His qualifications, however, had been under- 
rated by the world, and probably, in his modesty, by himself. 
He was much more distinguished on the bench than he had 
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ever been at the bar. We have sometimes heard of a barrister 
making his fortune in a single trial. But it was so with 
Robert Rolf. The trial was that of Rush for the murder of 
the Jermyns, and he drew the attention of the whole country 
by his patience, temper, firmness, impartiality, and knowledge 
of the law. When he was raised to the peerage, it was said 
that his title ought not to be Cranworth, but Kilrush. The 
year following the trial the Great Seal was put in commission, 
and he was Third Commissioner. He now reverted from 
Common Law to Equity. He became Vice-Chancellor, not 
without a public suspicion that he might have forgotten his 
Equity practice. Even Lord Truro plucked up heart of grace, 
and reversed one of his earliest decisions. Rush’s trial was in 
1849; in 1850 Lord Cranworth became Vice-Chancellor ; in 
1851 Lord Justice ; in 1852 Lord Chancellor. His opinions in 
time came to be held in the highest respects by Chancery 
lawyers; he was beloved by the bar, and was a most popular 
speaker of the House of Lords. He was a most consctentious, 
careful, painstaking judge, and a most amiable man, but a man 
more destitute of high intellectual calibre than perhaps any 
who had held his high office. He came after Sugden, and in 
his second term of office after Lord Westbury—an isthmus 
uniting two continents. 

Another instance of the remarkable rise of a common 
lawyer to the marble chair was that of Frederick Thesiger, 
who, as a midshipman, was present at the second bombardment 
of Copenhagen in 1801. His father lived at St. Vincent’s, 
and as he became heir to some property there, he went out to 
the island, as he used to say, ‘‘ to make his father’s acquaint- 
ance.” It was thought that he had better qualify himself for 
the bar of the little island, and so returned to London. But 
the eruption of a volcano blew his estate into the air, and as 
the counsel in whose chambers he studied said it would be a 
shame that he should go back to the West Indies without try- 
ing his fortune in England, he started fair for the Woolsack. 
All his lifetime he has been a singularly prosperous and popular 
man. ‘The sessions paved his way for the assizes, and the 
assizes brought him business in the Westminster Courts. It 
was noticed of the young barrister that whenever his leader 
was absent he was always found ready and equal to taking his 
place. He had the leading business in an immense number of 
causes célébres. He was counsel for Hunt, an accessory of 
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Thurtell’s for the murder of Weare. When in stuff, after 
these trials, he won in an ejectment case at Chelmsford, relating 
to the right to some unenclosed strips of land by the highway 
—a success to which he always attributed his subsequent 
advance, and which caused him to choose his title of Chelms- 
ford. He defended Lord Ferrars in the ridiculous action 
brought for breach of promise against the Earl by Miss Smith. 
He was also successful in unmasking the impostor who claimed 
to be the son of Sir Hugh Smith, and entitled to the very 
large family estates. This was the most remarkable “ claimant”’ 
of our days until he was overshadowed by a still more no- 
torious one. He compromised, as counsel, the famous action 
of Swynfen v. Swynfen, and when Mrs. Swynfen brought 
an action in consequence, the principle was sustained 
that no action could lie, and that counsel were irrespon- 
sible. Sir Thomas Wilde was a competitor of his. Wilde 
defeated him at Woodstock, and defeated him in becoming 
Chief Justice, Sir Nicholas Tindal having died just two 
days before Sir Robert Peel went out of office. He has 
been twice Chancellor, but only for brief tenures on each 
occasion, but he is one of the most estimable and popular of 
Law Lords. 

Another Common Law Chancellor succeeded, in the person 
of Lord Campbell, and then Bethell came to his rights. The 
career of Lord Westbury is very remarkable, and one which 
would have given full employment to all Lord Campbell’s 
story-telling propensities. Like Bishop Philpotts, and, we 
believe, Dr. Jowett, the present Master of Balliol, he was only 
a boy in jackets when he gained an open scholarship at Oxford. 
It was through his Oxford connection that he obtained his first 
great triumph at the bar. A suit in Chancery had been insti- 
tuted against Brasenose College by a nobleman in the east of 
England. if his suit should be successful, the interests of the 
College would be overcast to a most serious extent. An 
eminent authority, however, advised the Principal and Fellows 
to give way, or at least consent tga compromise. ‘The Master 
of the College, Dr. Gilbert, the late Bishop of Chichester, then 
bethought himself of the gifted student, who had indeed been 
the most distinguished alumnus of the College, and whom he 
himself had examined for his degree, and made Mr. Bethell 
counsel, or one of the counsel, for the College. He was then a 
young and untried lawyer, but he earnestly represented to the 
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College that they ought not to give way, and the event abun- 
dantly justified his advice. Practice rapidly flowed in upon him. 
Through the promotion of Wigram and Knight-Bruce, he made 
his way rapidly to the front, and became the leader of the 
Court of Chancery. For twenty years there was hardly a case 
in Chancery of any importance in which he was not interested. 
For five-and-thirty years he was a prominent figure in all the 
equitable causes célébres of the country. 

He was late in entering the House of Commons, but the very 
year after he entered, he became Solicitor-General, Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburn being Attorney. A few years later he became 
Attorney, when Sir Alexander became Chief of the Common 
Pleas. It must certainly be said for him that he put his mark 
upon the Statute Book. He gave Mr. Gladstone the greatest 
help in his Succession Duty Bill—an act which was accepted 
with resignation by the peers, but which excited the liveliest 
disgust in the bosom of eldest sons—for not even Mr. Glad- 
stone could make the intricate technical points clear to the 
House of Commons. He hadavery large part in the legislation 
which followed the Oxford University Report. But he differed 
altogether from his former friend and leader, Mr. Gladstone, 
in his Divorce Act, a bill which excited the strongest opposition 
in the minds of the High Church party, and of which the good 
effects have been extremely problematical. It may be questioned 
also whether the law of Limited Liability, which he had so 
great a part in settling, has not been more mischievous than 
salutary for the commercial interests of the country. J inally, 
his statement of the law of Conspiracy, and the Conspiracy 
Bill which he introduced, had the effect of ejecting both him- 
self and his party from office. It may be doubted, after all, 
whether his services to his party were in point of fact very 
great or essential. He was intensely self-conscious, and the 
self-consciousness would creep out in a small and ludicrous 
way. One vacation it is said he visited like an ordinary traveller 
the romantic little town of. Porlach, and the next astonished 
landlady and tourists by inscribing his name “‘ Westbury, Lord 
High Chancellor of England.” 

Certainly Lord Westbury was not an amiable man. His 
words were sweeter than honey yet were they sharp as swords. 
Men writhed beneath the irony of his tone, and contemptuous 
expression of lip and eye. One barrister was so far irritated 
that he struck him in court, and we need hardly say that that 
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barrister’s professional career was henceforth closed. He it 
was who told Bishop Wilberforce that a man ‘‘might smile 
and smile again and be a villain”? He it was who con- 
temptuously alluded to “ what a noble lord had culled his 
mind.” It was an interesting study to look at Lord Westbury 
hearing appeals in the House of Lords, and listening to the 
other Law Lords giving judgment. The head was posed back- 
ward inimitably, and the countenance wore a fine expression 
of disgust and contempt. On one occasion when a case in 
which he was concerned came on before two learned judges, 
he happened not to be present, and a junior was called on to 
speak. Bethell came in and wanted to be heard. ‘The 
opportunity of “taking a rise” out of the terrific unpopular 
barrister was not to be lost. “Oh, no, Mr. Bethell,” said 
one of the judges, “it is quite unnecessary to call upon you, 
your junior has put the whole case before us very properly 
and at great length.” ‘Then your lordships decline to hear 


me?” ‘We merely think that it is quite unnecessary, 


Mr. Bethell.” The discomfited counsel gathered up his 
papers and left the court in a huff. “Look at him, look 
at him,’ quoth one of the judges in the greatest glee to 
the other, as both enjoyed great happiness from seeing him 


annoyed. 

We do not enter into the miserable stories of the West- 
bury scandals. Not since the days of Macclesfield, to go no 
further back, had the conduct of a great magistrate been 
similarly impugned. The House of Commons voted a resolu- 
tion, practically of “no confidence,” and his resignation 
followed. His farewell speech presented two good points—a 
promise, which was not left unredeemed, of doing good work 
as a private member, and a much-needed expression of regret, 
if by inadvertency or want of courtesy he had given pain to any 
member of their lordships’ house. He was succeeded by Lord 
Cranworth once more. Here, again, we see the remarkable 
special characteristic of Rolfe, the moral gifts which in his 
case have been as fruitful and striking as any merely intel- 
lectual gifts. Lord Westbury never returned to office, and the 
fiasco of his will, like that of Lord St. Leonards, made the 
merriment of the law courts. 

One great charm in studying the lives of illustrious Chan- 
cellors and Chief Justices, is to watch the gradual steps by 
which great lawyers have achieved their position, and the 
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lowly origin from which they sprung. Take the instance 
of the parentage of Lord Hatherley, who said once in the 
House of Lords that he had no ancestral honour. His father, 
Matthew Wood, worked as a child in a serge manufactory, was 
bound chemist and druggist at’ Exeter, and was afterwards 
chemist and hop merchant in London. He became alderman, 
sheriff, Lord Mayor, and the first of the City members. The 
conspicuous part which he took in the defence of Queen Caro- . 
line, is matter of history. He performed another public 
service, not equally well known, when, being dissatisfied with a 
sentence of execution passed upon three criminals, he inquired 
into the case, discovered the perjury of the witnesses, and 
saved the lives of the men. A curious history connects Sir 
Matthew Wood with the famous Jemmy Wood, the miser of 
Westgate Arms, Gloucester. Lord Hatherley has obligingly 
informed us that there was no connection between the families, 
that his father never sought the aquaintance of Jemmy Wood, 
but Jemmy Wood sought the acquaintance of Sir Matthew, 
because he sympathized ‘with his defence of Queen Caroline. 
In the event, after an immense amount of extensive litigation, 
Sir Matthew took a quarter of a million under the will of the 
old miser. In the property was included the old ivy-mantled 
dwelling-house of Hatherley Court, with the surrounding 
estates, which has given a title in the peerage to the ex-Chan- 
cellor. | 

Sir William Page Wood contributed to Mr. Fox’s “ Judges 
of England” many autobiographical details which make the 
final chapter one of the most interesting of his work. He took 
part in a school rebellion at Winchester, which was not 
repressed without the aid of the military. The penalty was 
expulsion, and he refused the escape which was offered him on 
account of his high standing in the school. He tells us how 
he had formed an order of Milton and Shakespeare knight- 
hood at the school, and how close was his intimacy with his 
illustrious schoolfellow, Dean Hook. He enumerates the 
remarkable advantages he enjoyed in the way of society. 
During the two years of his father’s mayoralty he associated 
with men of all parties at the Mansion House ; for two years 
he lived at Geneva, then a great intellectual centre ; he made a 
sojourn at Paris, a sojourn in Italy, where he knew Mezzofanti, 
and in London he was familiar with the highest literary society. 
He relates how he nearly lost his fellowship through the sup- 
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posed radical character of a prize essay, and how he was 
ottered by the editor of the Times full employment if he chose to 
write for the press. His mind, however, was fixed upon the 
bar, and he lived to attain the summit of his profession. He 
tells us that when practising at the Equity bar, Lord Lynd- 
hurst with natural courtesy gave him encouragement, and Sir 
John Leach, we presume with natural rudeness, administered a 
rebuff. For a long time he practised both at the Equity bar 
and the Parlimentary bar, before Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament. He found himself forced, however, to make his 
election, and elected in favour of Chancery business. Both 
before and after his elevation to the bench, he worked hard on 
numerous commissions connected both with the Law and with 
the Church. Much of our most beneficial legislation con- 
nected with both is due to his exertions. Like other ex- 
Chancellors he has had a great deal to do with arbitration 
business. Long ago he was selected by Lord Cranworth to 
act, with Lord Wensleydale and Sir Lawrence Peel, as arbi- 
trators between Her Majesty and the King of Hanover in 
reference to certain crown jewels left by that king. He came 
to the bar the inheritor of an immense fortune, the inheritor of 
a great political name. He had the additional distinction of 
being a Fellow of Trinity. Nevertheless, for twenty-eight 
years he laboured assiduously at the bar without obtaining any 
special distinction. Then the blushing honours came thick 
upon him. In rapid succession he became Q.C., M.P., and 
Solicitor-General. Most barristers regard the last honour, so 
immensely lucrative, as the first great prize of the profession, 
and the stepping-stone to the loftiest distinctions; but he 
resigned the much-coveted post with a careless magnificence. 
It was a wealthy and lofty position, but it was not a comfort- 
able one. He resigned because he found that to be Solicitor- 
General “ entailed upon him so large an amount of late work, 
and so interfered with his duties of domestic life and com- 
forts of home, that he felt bound to relinquish his honour- 
able position.” It is not often that a barrister in the full 
flush of success can permit himself to be actuated by such 
considerations. 

For fifteen years he was Vice-Chancellor. Then the Con- 
servatives, from whom he was always thoroughly alienated in 
politics, made him Lord Justice. Lord Justice Selwyn, a short 
time earlier, had obtained a similar post, and by right of prior 
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appointment would be the senior judge. Sir Jasper Selwyn in- 
sisted, however, that Sir William should take his seat first, and 
so obtain precedence. He was not an attractive judge, so far 
as oratory went, or indeed the arrangement of sentences and 
thoughts. But the judicial mind has never been more finely 
manifested. He was of a serene, passionless temperament, 
immense learning, keen judgment, and the most absolute 
impartiality. Inthe same year in which he was made Lord 
Justice, he was appointed, towards its close, Lord Chancellor. 
“T never had the least hope that I should ever occupy the 
high and distinguished position which I now hold,” he has 
said, in one of those civic speeches, in which, at times, he be- 
came autobiographical. He held the position on account of 
the noble self-abnegation of Roundell Palmer. With the great 
prize of the profession at his feet, he allowed a scruple to stand 
in the way of his promotion, on the subject of the Irish Church 
Disestablishment and Disendowment. It was a noble example, 
which did much to raise the moral dignity of the bar, and even 
to elevate the public taste of the country. Sir William Wood 
was a lawyer whose moral and religious sense was as tender 
and delicate as Sir Roundell’s. They had both, for instance, 
been for many years Sunday-school teachers. They had both 
written religious or devotional works. But Sir William 
Wood had not the slightest objection to legislation, which has 
proved the severest shock of our day to many religious minds, 
and which, to a mind like Sir Roundell Palmer’s, was con- 
trary to the rights of property and the principles of justice. 
It was scarcely expected that the new Chancellor would prove 
any material addition to the debating power of the House of 
Lords. But in his great speech on the Irish Church Bill, 
Lord Hatherley more than enhanced his reputation. The 
Times, in a leader, thus characterized the speech: “It may 
appear strange to many, that casting about for the phrase 
which should most naturally and justly express the especial 
characteristic of Lord Hatherley’s speech, we should say that 
it was pre-eminently the speech of a gentleman. Yet this is 
the simple truth. With no conscious art affecting to lend it 
grace, it was a rare mixture of delicacy and power. Its 
severity was proportionate to its dignity.” It was this essen- 
tially “gentlemanly” character which Lord Hatherley peculiarly 
sustained during his somewhat long tenure of office. Every 
one was sorry for the physical misfortune which incapacitated 
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him for office; but at the same time every one rejoiced that 
Roundell Palmer was Chancellor at last. 

We regret that our closing limits permit us to deal only very 
slightly with the great name of Lord Selborne. His is one of 
the great historical names of the Equity Courts, and except 
Lord Westbury, even if that exception is to be allowed, no 
practice has been so continuously large. But Lord Selborne 
is not a mere lawyer, as was Bethell. More than Bethell him- 
self he was a law reformer, one who, in a special way, has 
made the question of law reform his own; although his brief 
tenure of office hardly brought the full development of his 
plans within the scope of practical politicians. Roundell 
Palmer has established a great ethical, as well as a great legal 
and great political reputation. He is one of the few great 
English lawyers who is also a great publicist. He is scholar, 
poet, critic. In early life, at Oxford, there were two distin- 
guished young men, one of whom was intended for the Church, 
and the other for the Bar. But the intended clergyman felt 
the keenest intellectual interest in the arena of this world’s 
struggles, and became a barrister; whilst the intended barrister 
was absorbed in the other world’s interests, and became a 
clergyman. As we heard the story, the names were those of 
Roundell Palmer and John Henry Newman. Before he became 
Chancellor he had the opportunity of performing a great public 
service. He went out to Geneva as counsel for England, 
in the international arbitration case of the “ Alabama.” It 
was calculated that his fees would amount to about thirty 
thousand pounds; but we are informed that he refused to 
receive this, or any, remuneration for his services. He derived 
his title from the village of Selborne, associated with Gilbert 
White’s most pleasant chapters of “ Natural History,” where 
he purchased an estate. It was characteristic of him that he 
built a church and schools, before he would build a house for 
himself; and the genial speech in which he addressed his 
friends and neighbours, when he really did get into his house, 
was “a very pretty bit” of legal biography. Lord Selborne 
seems now in that state of professional inaction which is the 
normal condition of an ex-Chancellor ; but he is sure to profit- 
ably employ his well-earned leisure, and if health be spared, 
may be safely regarded as the great Chancellor of the future. 

The late Lord Justice Rolt, following the example of 
Pemberton Leigh, drew up an autobiography of himself. It 
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has some interesting references to Lord Cairns, his great 
competitor. ‘ Cairns came, on taking silk, into Vice Chancellor 
Wood’s court, and of course soon got abreast of me there. 
For a very little time, if at all, did Cairns, towards the close 
of his brilliant career at the bar, get ahead of me in the 
business of the court.”’ Rolt was delighted to become Lord 
Justice. ‘Cairns had not long before succeeded Knight- 
Bruce as Lord Justice, and the new Court of Appeal was 
universally spoken of as one that would do justice to the judi- 
cial power and dignity of the Court of Chancery, and was not - 
unworthy of its best times.” This was his first judicial dig- 
nity. It had been deservedly won by a career of great splen- 
dour and honour at the bar. But great as that legal career 
has been, it will probably be looked upon at a future day as 
inferior to his political career. Hugh Cairns, like Mitford and 
Grant of a preceding generation, was a real statesman and a 
great member of parliament. He might, even with a greater 
show of reason than Mr. Walpole, have forsaken the legal for 
the political career. Amid the prevailing feebleness that 
now has so long characterized the great law officers of the 
Crown, the recollection of what Hugh Cairns was in the 
House of Commons comes back with a sense of startling con- 
trast and surprise. ‘Those were days in which Cairns would 
speak for hours late into the night, and the House was awaked 
by his commanding eloquence. 

There is no case in which more rapid success has been ob- 
tained at the bar, or in which a lawyer has won a peerage at an 
earlierage. We regret to hear that in the case of the Chancellor 
a great drawback has been a somewhat weak state of health. 
We hear of him at Torquay and other localities affected by pul- 
monary patients. It was this which induced him years ago to 
surrender the office of Attorney-General, and become one of 
the Lord Justices, a loss which a stronger Government than 
that which then existed must have contemplated with dismay. 
When Mr. Disraeli first became Premier, he displaced Lord 
Chelmsford from the Woolsack, and made Lord Cairns his 
Chancellor. Henceforth Lord Chelmsford retires into com- 
parative obscurity, and Cairns is more than ever to the front. 
The term of his Chancellorship was not long. He went 
out with his party on the question of the Irish Church, and 
those who heard his speeches are not likely ever to erase them 


from their memory. A longer term of office now seems open 
5 
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to him than has fallen to the lot of many of his prede- 
cessors. 

It is remarkable that the last three Chancellors have all 
been deeply religious men, just as there had been a succession 
of Chancellors of very opposite characteristics. Lord Hatherley 
and Lord Selborne have been distinctly High Church, but 
Lord Cairns is accredited with Evangelical or Low Church 
views. He gave, for instance, a very hearty support—which 
must have been valuable in its way—to the Moody and Sankey 
movement, and has made appointments which would emphati- 
cally commend themselves to Lord Shaftesbury. His adminis- 
tration of patronage is unique, and such as can hardly be 
paralleled by any examples of preceding Chancellors, unless 
in the case of his predecessor, Lord Selborne. Only too 
often, the livings in the gift of the Chancellor have been 
loot for private friends or political supporters. Lord Cairns 
appears to regard his patronage in the light of atrust. He 
seems deaf to the usual social and political considerations. 
He has developed a feeling for curates which must be 
astonishing and unexpected to that long-suffering order. 
We know several cases in which men have been unexpectedly 
appointed to livings simply on account of the worth of their 
character and the length of their services. Other Chancel- 
lors, in a spasmodic way, might now and then have done 
this before, but Lord Cairns seems to do it very much on a 
system. 

He is considered to have been, perhaps, the ablest lawyer 
that this country has ever possessed. He would not shrink 
from a comparison even with Lord Selborne, to whom, during 
his term, many would have applied a like expression. If we 
might venture to indicate ‘the difference, we would say, that 
while Roundell Palmer has the greater subtlety, Lord Cairns 
has the wider grasp. The mind of the former is not free from 
a certain crotchetiness which is not found in the latter. The 
width of mind, the logical acumen, and the comprehensiveness 
of view are commonly thought to be somewhat rare in an Irish- 
man, and perhaps have not been equally united in the same 
Irishman since the days of Edmund Burke. We may here 
recall Lord Lytton’s lines, who thus commemorates the present 
Lord Chancellor and the present Chief Justice of England, and 
joins with them one who is the light and ornament of the Irish 


bar. 
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« Hush’d were the benches when, with careless ease, 
With accents matchless for melodious keys, 

With words the choicest, that seem strung by chance, 
Cockburn’s frank mind reveal’d its large expanse. 
Still Whiteside’s genius charms both foes and friends, 
So headlong force with sparkling fancy blends; 

As torrents flash the more their rush descends. 

Still, when Cairns rises, though at dawn of day, 

The sleepers wake, and feel rejoiced to stay, 

As his clear reasonings in light strength arise, 

Like Doric shafts admitting lucent skies.” 


Certainly English law never showed brighter, nor was the 
English judgment-seat in greater glory, than when we see 
Lord Cairns as the High Chancellor, and Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn as the Chief Justice of England. 








Misericordia. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


ah 


I. 


“Two wrongs do not make one right; and suspicion and 
jealousy are as wrong as flirting and deception, Millicent 
mine,” said her elder sister, Helen, representing philosophy 
and wise conduct. 

“Right or wrong, I will not bear it!”’ was the passionate 
reply, tears flashing in a pair of bright brown eyes, and as 
much anger as sorrow quivering in the lines of a rose-red 
pouting mouth. 

“ Well! I have advised you! You will come the worst off 
in the end if you cross swords with Noel about Mrs. Fair- 
clough,” the other returned. ‘ You are not strong enough 
for him, and you will only cut your own fingers if you begin 
to fight.” 

“TI do notcare if I do, Helen! If I cut my own fingers, as 
you say, I shall at least have cut hers; and that will be some- 
thing,” said Millicent, looking undeniably beautiful between 
passion and anger; but though so beautiful, somehow not quite 
satisfactory—less the ideal woman of our dreams, tacens et 
placens, than a passionate and exaggerated girl who was 
always up in the clouds for baseless ecstasies or down in the 
depths of despair for imaginary sorrows ; always either loving 
or hating without good reason for either, and as excessive in 
gratitude as she was apt for offence—a girl never under the 
guidance of reason, and who knew as little of common sense 
as of patience and self-control—a girl who was allowed on all 
hands to have a “good heart” in the abstract, but whose 
temper and daily bearing in the concrete were trials some- 
times insupportable to those with whom she came in contact. 

“ My dear child, you are a little fool,” said Helen with 
more truth than courtesy. 
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‘‘Abuse is no argument,” returned Millicent, so far her 
sister’s dialectical superior ; ‘‘ you have said that about twice 
a day ever since I can remember. Once more does not count.” 

“Havel? Itis a pity that having said it some thousands 
of times you should not have profited by the information,” 
said Helen with provoking quietness; “‘for I cannot say 
that you grow wiser, dear, as you grow older—rather the 
contrary.” 

“Perhaps not; but perhaps you will find, some day, that 
I have a little more sense than you give me credit for, and 
that I am not quite such a fool as I look,” retorted Millicent 
on her dignity. 

“ When I find it I will welcome it,” said Helen. “ But I 
do not think you will show this hidden wisdom by quarreling 
with Noel, and trying to ‘find out all about Mrs. Fair- 
clough,’ as you call it—poor soul! as if there was anything to 
find out about her at all !—because you have a fit of jealousy. 
For if there is no real foundation for your jealousy, it 18 con- 
temptible ; and if there is, it is humiliating. A girl of spirit 
has only one course open to her if her lover prefers some one 
else ; and a girl of sense does not torment herself and every 
one about her with fads and fancies.” 

“We can all speak calmly on what does not touch us,” 
said Millicent ; ‘‘but you are no more patient than any one 
else, Helen, when you are personally concerned.” 

“No?” laughed the other good-humouredly. “That 
means, Mill, that I am almost as silly as you are sometimes.” 

“ And a great deal more disagreeable,” flashed out Milli- 
cent. “No! I did not mean that,” she said, going up to her 
sister and kissing her with quick repentance; ‘it is I who am 
cross and disagreeable. You are always good, Helen, and I 
am as you say, a little fool, and never shall be anything else.” 

“ But dearer than all the wise folks in the world,” said 
Helen, affectionately smoothing the tumbled hair lying loose 
on the flushed cheeks and giving back her kiss with interest. 
On which their little quarrel passed, as their quarrels always 
did, into a rosary of mutual endearments ; each saying that 
the other was the sweetest kind of thing to be found within 
the four seas—the one for childlike charm, the other for 
maternal tenderness—and that when they wrangled, as they 
did so often, they meant nothing by it but to express their 
love for each other in another form—like the strange tenses of 
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irregular verbs—always the same verb however oddly meta- 
morphosed. 

Their quarrel now was on what was beginning to be a 
dangerously frequent theme— Millicent’s jealousy of Noel 
Thorburn’s attentions to the widow who had lately come to 
Marston, a Mrs. Fairclough, of the Cottage; and her growing 
determination to bring down on the peccant heads of fiancé 
and acquaintance alike the punishment which, whatever it 
might be, could not be heavy enough for their deserts or her 
desires. For the average Englishwoman is a rather restricted 
kind of proprietress over husband or lover, all things con- 
sidered; and Millicent Despard was by no means superior to 
that average. 

Looking at things calmly, and without the exaggeration of 
passion, it seemed somewhat difficult to bring down punish- 
ment of any kind on the head of the pretty widow whose only 
sin was her beauty and her sole crime her charm. For the 
six months of her life at Marston she had lived with the most 
blameless propriety ; and without showing that she wished to 
propitiate society had done nothing that could be considered 
as offence or defiance. She mixed herself up in no gossip; 
put herself forward in no social movement; was always cour- 
teous and sweet and gentle and delightful; and if ever a 
woman’s armour may be said to be invulnerable, surely Mrs. 
Fairclough’s was without a loose joint anywhere. 

But, for all that, Millicent Despard, who was no more her 
equal in mind or character than a robin-redbreast is equal to a 
bird-of-paradise, being jealous of Noel Thorburn’s unconcealed 
admiration, vowed that she would bring the fair widow to shame 
and her lover to confusion of face—though how this was to be 
done remained as yet among the unformed things of chaos and 
the future. 

Perhaps it was only natural that Millicent should resent 
Clarissa Fairclough’s personality. Before her arrival, she her- 
self, the pretty younger daughter of the retired Admiral, had 
been the acknowledged beauty of the place; and if one’s world 
is but a nutshell, one holds by it as one’s kingdom, and not 
one among us but resents attempts at dispossession. Every 
woman is proud of her nutshell where she has been the queen 
emmet and ruled over the fancies and feelings of her brother 
emmets; where she has been the “ cynosure” and the object 
of general admiration. Millicent had been specially proud of 
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hers. Not to speak of Frank Hardisty, had it not included 
among her tribute the love of Noel Thorburn—or what passed 
for love with him and her alike? And was not rich and hand- 
some Noel Thorburn, of Thorburn Hall, the matrimonial prize 
of Marston? Andif he did just a little frighten her because 
he was grave and intense, and she, though quick to feel and 
fond of superlatives, was more shallow than strong and more 
noisy than deep, yet it pleased her vanity and fulfilled her 
ambition and woke up something that she said was love, to be 
counted as his future wife. And where lives the woman who, 
these gratified, is not at peace with herself and life all through ? 

But, since Mrs. Fairclough’s arrival at the Cottage, things 
had been going a little awry between Millicent and her lover ; 
and without any direct breach there had been various passages- 
at-arms where the weapons on the one side had been mingled 
tears and fiery accusations; to which the other had opposed 
now the impenetrable shield of cold reserve, and now had 
condescended to gather up these vague accusations in one 
hand, to prove what mere reeds and straws they were. In all 
these encounters Helen stood Noel’s faithful friend, and never 
scrupled to tell her young sister what she thought of her folly 
in “ making a fuss about nothing ’—imperilling a solid reality 
for the sake of a shadowy fancy, and making every one uncom- 
fortable as the tax to be paid to her wounded vanity and silly 
jealousy. But Millicent, if good-hearted in a way, was as we 
know passionate and inconsiderate; and -her jealousy and 
heartburnings increased rather than diminished, in spite of all 
that Helen might advise or Noel himself aver. 

After this little brush between the sisters had beer 
smoothed away, Helen, in her quality of district visitor as well 
as elder sister and practical worker, went into the village 
on her rounds. It was her “ day,’ when the sheep for whose 
condition she was so far responsible had to be rallied and set 
to rights; and as Millicent was too unsatisfactory a lamb on 
her own account to have the herding of others, she was left at 
home with her crewel-work and a novel, which were more in 
her way than soup-tickets or- tracts, while her sister made 
herself hideous in her visiting costume and a nuisance to the 
poor whom she went to see. 

Soon after she left, the small gate at the upper end of the 
garden opened and then shut with a bang as Frank Hardisty, 
the Rector’s son, came hurriedly in. 
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No better heart nor thicker skull could be found in what 
showy talkers are so fond of calling the length and breadth of 
the land, than the heart and skull possessed by Frank Hardisty 
—once stroke in the winning University boat and now clerk 
in the Foreign Office. He was the most generous, the most 
affectionate, the least suspicious, the handsomest, the most 
transparent, and the most blundering young man to be met 
with; but every one liked him, and all said, If not clever, 
poor dear Frank! he was good; and goodness goes farther 
than cleverness any day. It does not; but then truth is 
not always the kernel of popular sayings; and in this saying 
is very little kernel indeed. For, of all the mischief done 
in the world, nine-tenths come from folly, while only one part 
is due to intentional evil-doing. 

Millicent, small, dark, richly-coloured, vivacious, was an 
excellent contrast to Frank Hardisty, large, lumbering, 
good-tempered, slow—fair and frank as a Scandinavian god 
—and strong as an ox of the Campagna. Perhaps it was this 
contrast that had fascinated him; for ever since they had been 
boy and girl together—though they were not much more now 
—Frank Hardisty had laid his heart at Millicent’s feet, and 
Millicent, after the manner of her kind, had trampled on it. 
He was her dog, her slave, her footstool, her plaything ; but 
he was constant and patient, and if as stupid as the proverbial 
giant as tenacious as the proverbial bulldog, and as good- 
natured as he was strong. 

With him she was always at ease. Sure of her holding, 
she gave herself no trouble to keep him; and certain of his 
admiration, whatever she did or said, took no care to control 
the tempers and naughtinesses which brought down all sorts of 
rebuke on her curly head from her sister who scolded her 
soundly—and even more painful lectures from the lover who 
wished her to be more noble than nature and her small-sized 
brains would allow. But Frank, patient, adoring, blind, 
accepted everything with the same unquestioning admiration ; 
and when his dark-eyed divinity was more unreasonable than 
usual, only thought: ‘‘What she must have suffered to have 
come to this!”? and blamed those who had offended her, not 
her who had become offended. 

He came to her now to wish her good-by. He was off to 
London to his office by the afternoon train; and he came 
almost too opportunely. Though Miilicent had made up her 
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quarrel with Helen, she had neither conquered her jealousy nor 
forgiven Noel, and she was still thinking what she could do to 
punish him, and above all how she could find out something 
against Mrs. Fairclough. She did not know that there was 
anything against her at all ; and if there were, she had not the 
slightest clue to guide her: but jealousy is an ingenious kind 
of thing in general, and things which are not easy to find are 
not impossible to create. 

After they had been sitting together for some time— 
“How I hate Mrs. Fairclough!” cried Millicent suddenly, 
Apropos of nothing. 

“Why?” asked blundering Frank, who could never read 
between the lines, and who thought Clarissa Fairclough only 
second to Millicent herself for delightfalness and charm. 

‘¢ Because she is a wretch! ”’ said Millicent, with the air of 
one who has propounded an unanswerable argument and 
explained to the fullest the knotty point of a crux. 

“Yes?” said Frank, his fair Baldur-like face broadened 
into a smile. 

“ How stupid you are, Frank!” cried Millicent pettishly ; 
and the smile faded away like Baldur himself hidden under 
clouds, as the young fellow looked penitent and downcast. 

“ But tell me why you hate her? ” he asked after a pause ; 
during which Millicent had embroidered half a daisy with 
vicious energy. “She seems a very unoffending person, and 
is always good to every one.”’ 

“She flirts with Noel,’ answered Millicent, a sudden 
wicked glance in her handsome eyes. 

Frank’s face changed at this. True, he loved Millicent 
better than himself, and cared more for her happiness than his 
own; but human nature has its laws as generosity has its 
limits, and if he had not resented he had surely not rejoiced 
over this engagement, which had given to another the prize so 
long and so faithfully coveted for himself. Indeed, he scarcely 
liked to talk of it or to recognize it as a stable fact. For 
always in the depths of his heart, at the back as it were of his 
consciousness, lay the unspoken hope that something would 
happen to break it off, and trausfer the girl to the only man 
in the world who could love her as she deserved to be loved— 
and so far, the only man in the world worthy of her. 

“She is very much to blame if she does that,” he said 
heroically. 
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He thought it no harm to love Millicent for his own part, 
and would have taken her from Noel Thorburn at any moment 
if he could; but when it came to Clarissa Fairclough’s in- 
terfering with Millicent’s property—touching on her preroga- 
tive and making her uneasy—then he became alive to the 
iniquity of meddling with bespoken goods; and the sin of 
both Noel and the widow was evident and not to be forgiven. 

“ But she does; do I not tell you so?” cried Millicent, 
her blood never long cool beginning to boil. “I am sure she 
is a very wicked woman, Frank! I am sure she is! I only 
wish I could find out something about her ; for I am as sure 
as of my own existence that she is not what she seems to be.” 

“T don’t know about that,” began Frank doubtfully ; but 
Millicent stopped him shortly, sharply, as her manner was :— 

“She is not,” she said with authoritative passion ; and Frank 
succumbed, 

“Well, perhaps she is not, if you say so,” he answered 
humbly. “I can’t say it ever occurred to me myself to sus- 
pect her; but then I do not see these things very clearly.” 

“No, you never see anything,” said Millicent con- 
temptuously. ‘ You are as blind as—as ? 


“As a beetle,’ Frank added, rounding off the sentence 
with unrufiled good-humour. 

“‘ And blinder,” returned Millicent. 

‘Perhaps you are right—indeed, I know you are; but 
then you have brains for two,” said Frank, glad to glorify his 
divinity even at the cost of his own abasement. 

“At all events, I have enough to see that something is not 
quite straight with Mrs. Fairclough, and to feel it my duty to 
find out all about her. Noel ought to have his eyes opened, 
and be protected from her,” she added with a quasi-maternal 
air, not without its charm though it had also its sting for the 
poor young fellow. 

“T should have thought Noel Thorburn man of the world 
enough to have his own eyes opened and to be able to protect 
himself,” he said simply, meaning no sarcasm; but on Muil- 
_licent saying peremptorily : “ No, he is not; he is far too good 
to suspect any one, and Mrs. Fairclough is just the dangerous 
kind of woman to take him in;”—he succumbed again and 
said: “ Yes.” 

But he could not kelp thinking a little ruefully, that what 
was virtuous simplicity and manly high-mindedness in Noel, 
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had just been snubbed in him as blind stupidity to which even 
the parallel of a clumsy beetle was not sufficient. And with 
the thought he sighed at the unjust apportionment of love— 
and Millicent Despard. 

‘You must find out, Frank,” then said Millicent. 

“ But, Millicent, find out what ? ” he returned with genuine 
distress. | 

For Millicent he would do much and dare all; but extracting 
sunbeams from cucumbers was a task no more difficult than to 
find out evil of a lady who lived so harmlessly and gave so 
few indications of dangerous shallows anywhere, as Mrs. Fair- 
clough, of the Cottage. 

How was he to begin? to whom apply? She had very 
little family history to relate, but what she had was freely 
bestowed on all alike. She had been born and brought up 
abroad ; had travelled much ; been married young ; her father 
and mother were dead, so it was to be supposed was her 
husband, since he was not there and she never spoke of him ; 
she had no brothers nor sisters, no uncles nor aunts; and the 
companion who lived with her, Mrs. Sutcliffe, knew no more of 
her past than the people at Marston—that is, no more than she 
had been told; which was assumed to be everything. She had 
been engaged in London and brought down with the rest of 
the baggage; and as she was a self-indulgent, sleepy, tranquil 
kind of soul whose main object in life was to slip through 
the teeth of all harrows easily, and never use two words where 
one would do, she neither sought to penetrate mysteries nor 
made them where they did not exist; nor gave herself or 
others any extra trouble whatsoever ; being deeply impressed 
with the wisdom of letting well alone when she had got that 
well in hand. So that the task of tracking Mrs. Fairclough’s 
past, and of finding out spots in her ermine and false steps in 
her walking, seemed well nigh hopeless, and might have 
appalled a braver man than even honest Frank. 

“Find out what?” repeated Millicent snappishly. ‘‘ How 
stupid you are, Frank! If I knew what it was I should not 
ask you to find it out. But you must,” she continued, assur- 
ance strengthening with her word, after the manner of 
impulsive people with strong convictions and woolly brains. 
“Remember! [I rely on you; and you are the only friend I 
have!” a little pathos flung into these last words. 

“You know that [ would do anything in the world for you, 
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Millicent,” said Frank with effusion; his delight at being 
employed and trusted a little dashed by the apparent hope- 
lessness, as well as the cruelty and not over-honourable nature 
of his task ; ‘‘ but what on earth can I dointhis? Who can I 
ask ? where canI go? It is like looking for a pebble on the 
sea-shore! what can I do?” 

“Find out,” said Millicent; “and if you care for meas 
much as you pretend to do, you will.” 

“Tf I care for you!” said the poor fellow. 

“Yes, if!”’ repeated Millicent. 

“There is not much doubt of that,’? he answered; “ never 
has been for the last ten years—as long as I can remember, 
indeed.” 

“ Then prove it, and unmask Mrs. Fairclough,” she said ; 
and with that she put both her hands in his, in the manner of 
a prayer, a promise, and a caress, all in one. 

And Frank Hardisty—honest gentleman as he was, and the 
very reverse of unfriendly to Mrs. Fairclough—was from that 
moment consecrated to the office of an amateur detective ; 
pledged to prove the beautiful young widow unworthy, if he 
could—all that Millicent Despard’s jealous little soul might be 
satisfied, and some crumbs of her regard be flung for the sake 
of gratitude to his side. 

But if Vivienne could deceive Merlin, what may not be 
pardoned to a youth who had no special wisdom to guide him, 
and whose heart had been enslaved ever since he was a big, 
lumbering school-boy home for his holidays from Rugby, to 
whom Millicent, then a little girl, one day confided the secret 
of an undiscovered nut-tree in the wood and graciously 
allowed him to risk his neck that she might carry home the 
spoil? Since then it had been always the same kind of thing. 
He had worshipped and she had ruled; he had done the work 
and she had enjoyed the results; as now, when he was to un- 
mask Mrs. Fairclough that she, Millicent, might be at peace 
with her lover and his rival find happiness where now he had 
discomfort. Poor Frank! ‘The chestnuts promised to be 
hard to get and hot when had; but it was his office; and 
though between them it was emphatically that one kissed and 
the other held up her cheek, yet if Millicent would but hold 
up her cheek, he would never weary of kissing it—for no other 
return than the permission ! 
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Wuite this conversation had been going on at Oak-Tree 
House, where the Admiral and his two daughters lived, Noel 
Thorburn at the Cottage was engaged in proving to Clarissa 
Fairclough how much better it was to work in pure colours, 
subtilely touched in so that the whole should blend together, 
rather than to mix the paints on the palette and work in, not 
to, results. 

He was an enthusiast for art, and Mrs. Fairclough shared 
his tastes; while Millicent had no more knowledge how to 
draw a tree or a face than he had how to paint another 
Madonna della Seggiola. And naturally—intellectual sym- 
pathy bemg so strong!—the companionship of this beautiful 
young woman, who knew all the finest pictures in Europe and 
could say where this was to be found and where that, and 
could even indicate the very place on the wall where each 
hung, was pleasant enough to him. They had many things in 
common, on the basis of art; and each enjoyed what the other 
could say. 

It was intellectual sympathy—artistic harmonies—alone 
which drew Noel Thorburn so frequently to the Cottage. Mrs. 
Fairclough might have been old and ugly, he used to think at 
such times when he stopped short and looked at himself and 
where he was drifting—or if indeed he was drifting anywhere 
—and he would still have found himself in that pretty and 
tranquillizing drawing-room six days a week as now. It was 
only the paint-brush and the palette that drew him there; in 
no wise nature, save as this was interpreted by art. 

And with this self-explanation he was content; disturbed 
neither in his conscience nor his security ; and more vexed for 
her own sake than for his when Millicent Despard gave way 
to a fit of jealousy more severe than usual, and made herself 
and everyone else uncomfortable because Mrs. Fairclough was 
too lavish with her lake, and Noel Thorburn tried to teach her 
that shadows should be kept cool. 

He was sitting now side by side with her at the table in 
the drawing-room where she had her painting materials, dis- 
cussing methods and renderings with the passion of an en- 
thusiast ; but unconsciously finding in the beautiful woman 
herself the most interesting part of the lesson. 
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For she was beautiful—rarely so; with a face like that of 
the Cenci; the same colouring of hair, skin, and eyes; the 
same expression of unutterable sadness, but with finer model- 
ling of the cheeks, and a handsomer because less childish and 
more expressive mouth. She was moreover, tall and grace- 
ful, and her hands were noticeably beautiful. : 

Noel was tall too ; but black to her ruddy gold; olive to 
her cream; a fine, well-built, soldierly-looking man quiet and 
grave in manner; gentle in action, as real strength always is; 
and patient with the patience by which deep passion knows 
how to mask itself. 

In the farthest corner of the room, placid Mrs. Sutcliffe 
tatted strips of useless lumber, peacefully watching the two 
set between her and the light; and thanking her good 
genius for the obstacle between them of Noel’s engagement to 
Millicent Despard. She was a keen-witted woman in her own 
way, if indolent in her habits ; like a cat blinking and purring 
in the sun, but with her eyes never fairly closed and always 
aware of the bird on the bough and the mouse behind the 
straw. She was one who, while seeming to see nothing, sees 
all, and understands more of the observed game than the 
players themselves. 

A faint flush in her usually colourless face gave Mrs. Fair- 
clough’s beauty more life and less statuesque repose than 
usually belonged to it; but Noel’s raven-black hair, and eyes 
of a brown so dark as to be also black, were made more strik- 
ing still by the increased paleness of his. He was looking 
at her earnestly while he talked; she looking down on her 
work, smiling as she listened. It was only about the colours 
to be seen on the hills, at their loveliest to-day ; and how that 
farthest range was to be rendered so as to make it distant yet 
distinct, painting it in tenderly, yet keeping it solid. But Noel 
liked to talk and Mrs. Fairclough liked to listen; and though 
her voice was low and her smile was sweet, surely there was 
no danger to be got out of a discussion respecting the local 
value of Naples yellow or Vandyke brown, or whether the 
bounding line came the hundredth part of an inch more to the 
side than had been drawn! Nevertheless, Mrs. Sutcliffe 
watched between her half-closed eyes, purring over her work, 
and meditating. 

« After Italy, I find these colours so much less glowing,” 
said Mrs. Fairclough, with the slightest, prettiest, daintiest 
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Italian accent. It was a voice and an accent which somehow 
reminded one of fruit, as there are faces which are like flowers. 

“T wish that I had met with you in Italy,” said Noel; “‘ we 
should have made some fine studies about Florence and the 
Bay of Naples.” 

‘Very fine,” she answered, quite naturally ; but she did 
not echo his wish that they had met, which meant a regret that 
they had not. 

“We must often have been quite close together without 
knowing it,” continued Noel. 

“Yes; often;” she assented. 

“What a pity that by some happy chance we did not 
become acquainted there—five years ago!” he said with 
almost a sigh. 

“T am a fatalist,” answered the widow, tranquilly as to 
manner; but her smile a little faded and her pretty faint 
flush paled. 

“ Apropos of our not meeting in Italy ?”’ with a tender 
kind of regretful accent. 

“Yes,” she said; but though her voice was not so tender 
as his, she meant more. 

“ Fatalism is too convenient a theory to be either wise or 
true,” Noel continued, after a short pause. ‘It would send 
all our energies to sleep if acted on, and it accounts for too 
much,” . 

“ But there is something in it,”’ she answered. 

“Not more than there is in every theory.” 

“Surely, if you go by the merest accident to a place, see 
there the person who changes your whole life, and if he—or she 
—has also gone there by the merest accident, and you are intro- 
duced to each other by chance—what is that but fate?” she 
asked, speaking slowly but with evident intention. 

“Or chance. ‘The doctrine of chance has quite as much to 
say for itself as that of fate; and the doctrine of coincidence 
more.” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said with pretty pertinacity; “I believe in 
fate.” 

He smiled. 

** Was it fate or chance that brought you here ?” he asked. 
She dipped her brush into the water unnecessarily. 

‘‘ Fate,” she answered. 
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“To be consistent, you must of course make but the one 
answer to everything,” he said. 

“Yes; only the one.” 

“In that case we come to a system in which there is no 
free will, no elasticity, no possible arrangement by man of his 
own circumstances; all is done for us, and we are mere 
children marshalled like puppets by a power beyond ourselves 
and superior to all our efforts.”’ 

“ Yes; that is just what I think,” the widow answered. 

** So you do away with moral responsibility ?—and blame for 
wrongdoing is as unjust as praise for virtue is undeserved ? ” 

“We cannot help ourselves—we must,’ she answered 
quietly ; but this time it was he who shock his head. 

“No man of an energetic nation, or himself active by 
temperament and nature, would agree with you,” he said. 
‘We feel too much the power which we have of manipulating 
circumstance to be fatalists. It is a doctrine which suits better 
women who are acted for and acted on, and men who are not 
in the forefront of the world’s activity, than Englishmen say, 
who aspire both to govern themselves and direct their 
generation.” 

“Dreams,” she answered. ‘No one governs. A few 
think that they do; but we are all mere machines ordered by 
an influence which we do not understand and cannot resist.” 

‘No, no,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered; ‘‘ yes; and ”’—lifting her eyes to his 
—‘‘some day you will think with me.” 

Her face, which had grown quite pale as she had spoken, 
flushed when she ended with more than the faint bloom of the 
first part of the interview. ‘The conversation evidently touched 
her nearly ; and she as evidently spoke with a meaning deeper 
than that conveyed by her words only. It was her own life’s 
history by which she was skirting, and her marriage the fate 
to which she was alluding. 

What else could it be, thought Noel, watching her face as 
he might have studied the Cenci in the Barberini, wishing 
perhaps, that the one could live and speak to him, and that the 
other Well! what of the other? What could he wish 
from it more than he already had, with dark-eyed Millicent 
Despard at Oak-Tree House, not half-a-mile off, embroidering 
a morning wrapper for the time when she should be mistress of 
the Hall, and the proud wife of its master? A man cannot 
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have everything, and many would have said that Noel Thor- 
burn had already more than his share, in that he held such a 
pretty promessa sposa as Millicent, and such a charming friend 
as Mrs. Fairclough. 

After this the conversation passed on to a thousand interest- 
ing topics, whereon the two developed the most seductive 
harmony of taste and sentiment, and through which it seemed 
as if they grew nearer to each other with each moment that 
flew, each word that was said ; and then Noel, looking at his 
watch, and finding that he had not left himself half-an-hour 
for Millicent Despard, took his leave hurriedly and went away 
in a certain disorder that did not escape Mrs. Fairclough, who 
pondered on it when alone with a mingled sense of fear and 
delight, as now she consulted her own heart and now measured 
the circumstances in which both he and she stood. 

But when Noel had reached the top of the lane, to the right 
of which lay Millicent and Oak-Tree House, and to the left Thor- 
burn Hall and solitude, after hesitating for a moment, and look- 
ing at his watch—as if looking at it could change the hour— 
he took the latter, and his fiancée was left unvisited to-day. He 
had meant to go to her, but somehow the task was too un- 
grateful to be undertaken. He had been very happy at the 
Cottage. Mrs. Fairclough was the kind of woman whose 
society made him happy. Her gentleness pleased his taste, 
her sympathy soothed his nerves; she was bright-witted, and 
could talk on other matters beside the latest bit of local gossip, 
or the last new novel from the library—which formed the 
boundary line of poor Millicent’s intellectual kingdom—and he 
was moreover getting a little weary of the perpetual scenes 
which the girl’s petulant jealousy forced on him. Wherefore, 
actuated by all these considerations, he left his visit to Oak-- 
Tree House unpaid; and Helen Despard’s evening was 
decidedly uncomfortable in consequence. 

The next day broke fair and bright, and Noel, seeming to 
shake himself clear from certain haunting influences good 
neither for himself nor others to cherish, rode off to Oak-Tree 
House early, not waiting for the afternoon. This was as it should 
be—impatience of a legitimate kind, sitting well on a handsome 
man whose future blessedness was centred in a piquant, change- 
able little face where the child resisted still the woman, and 
which united the fresh beauty of the one with the dawning 


consciousness, the stronger capacities, of the other. | 
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He went into the drawing-room, where the two sisters were 
sitting, rehearsing the drama of yesterday ;—that is, quarrelling 
without stint on his iniquities, Mrs. Fairclough’s sins, and 
Millicent’s determination not to put up with it any longer 
—Helen, as usual, preaching peace, but as one crying in the 
wilderness and preaching in vain. 

As Noel entered Helen got up to receive him, as she 
always did, cordially. Sweet-natured but not personally 
interesting, she was one of those bits of human padding with 
which the world abounds, kind and good but with more 
common-sense than pure intellect, and a torchbearer for Mrs. 
Grundy rather than for iconoclasts or the gods ; a woman born 
to be an elder sister or the aunt of many nephews; or if a 
mother, then as the wife of some dull piece of respectable 
mediocrity, bringing into life a brood of common-place citizens 
and citizenesses who would neither achieve glory nor come to 
shame, but who would keep to the lower walks of life con- 
tentedly, and do their humble work without a flaw. 

“Welcome,” she said kindly: but Millicent, sitting with 
bent head and flushed face, went on working diligently and 
took no notice of her lover’s arrival. 

He went up to her smiling. 

‘‘Well?” he said pleasantly ; but he knew his fate. 

Still Millicent did not look up. She said: ‘ Good morn- 
ing,” instinctively ; but she said it shortly, sharply, snappishly, 
and her needle clicked against her thimble as the symphony 
re-echoing her voice. 

He sat down by her with perfect good-humour. Per- 
haps his conscience a little reproached him and made him 
more than usually patient with her—and he was seldom 
impatient. 

“Well?” he said again after a pause, during which he had 
vainly tried to make her look at him and she had as perti- 
naciously resisted, and kept her eyes fixed on her work ; “ are 
you not going to speak to me to-day ?” 

“It does not seem a matter of much importance to you 
whether I do or not,” flashed out Millicent, tears beginning to 
eather in her dark eyes and to dim her sight. 

Helen moved a little aimlessly about the room, humming 
softly to herself. 

“You see that it does,” said Noel; “since your silence 
makes me unhappy.” 
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“Unhappy!” cried Millicent in a voice full of weak 
sarcasm and strong passion. 

“Yes, unhappy. When I see you uncomfortable and 
estranged can I be anything else?” was the reply made 
softly, but wanting in the true ring all the same. 

“ Tt is your fault that | am unhappy ! ” returned Millicent. 
Her work suddenly dropped on her lap, and her tears were 
now falling without concealment or the effort to restrain them. 

‘“ How is it my fault ?” he asked. | 

He knew the answer, but it was a question which had to 
be made—a bad moment that had to be lived through. 

“You wonder at my being unhappy when you neglect me 
as you do?” said Millicent. “ You nevercome nearme. You 
are all your time at that horrid woman’s. You seem as if you 
quite hated me, Noel; and then you coolly wonder at my being 
unhappy! ”’ 

“T thought we agreed last time that you were a very dear 
little thing, and that we were to have no more doubts or 
jealousies—no more scenes or turmoils; and smiles only, not 
tears,” he returned calmly; but he gave a weary little sigh 
as he spoke. He remembered the tender grace, the sweet and 
soothing calm of the fair woman at the Cottage; and these 
scenes with Millicent, so constantly recurring, seemed so 
childish and so wearisome! ‘They heated the atmosphere and 
robbed it of all sense of freedom or repose. 

‘Yes, you sigh when you are with me. You treat me as a 
child that you have to keep in good humour with a few soft 
words—a few sugar-plums—and then you sigh!” cried Milli- 
cent passionately. ‘‘ How do you expect me to bear your 
cruelty, your neglect, Noel? How long do you think this 
kind of thing is to goon? It has gone on too long as it is, 
and I am broken-hearted ! ”’ weeping. 

‘ Hush! hush, Millicent!” said Helen from the distance, 
rapidly calculating the chances of a proud man’s temper and 
the price to be paid for a silly little girl’s sillier outburst. 
‘Noel, do not take any notice of what she says! She is cross 
and hysterical and makes herself more miserable than any- 
one else.” 

“T can see that she is out of sorts,” said Noel; “ but I do 
not want to make her unhappy. If she wants to be free from 
me do you think I would keep her against her will? Impos- 
sible! If I only knew what she does really want, I would do 
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my best to please her—within the limits of my own freedom 
and self-respect.” 

These last words were said with a sudden stiffening of 
voice and manner—of all his expressions of mood that which 
Helen most dreaded. 

“You must be patient with her,” she said. “She is only 
a child yet, and though tiresome and unreasonable enough, 
still she has a good heart and will come right in the end.” 

“IT do not want your advocacy, Helen!” cried Millicent 
angrily. ‘I am neither a child to be coaxed into good 
humour, nor an ill-tempered half-maniac to be forgiven 
because I am not a responsible being, as you try to make me 
out. I know exactly what I feel and what I think is my due; 
and if you and Mr. Thorburn do not respect me at least I will 
respect myself.” 

“Tf I do anything that hurts your self-respect—— ”’ began 
Noel. 

“Tf!” cried Millicent. 

He rose from his chair, looking stern. 

Millicent, who had been secretly applauding herself for her 
spirit, stole one glance up at his face and began to be 
frightened. She wanted to quarrel; to give vent to her 
dissatisfaction ; to show her passion and to bring him to her 
knees; but she did not want to offend and perhaps lose him. 
She was fond of him in her way, and her future position as his 
wife was too brilliant to forfeit lightly. Still, between temper 
and calculation, jealousy and common-sense, in a girl of her 
nature, there was not much doubt which would be chosen; 
and she fulfilled the law of her being to the letter. 

He stood before her for a few minutes, his face stern, his 
attitude one of offended pride and cold expectation united. He 
was waiting for her to make some sign that should set the 
lines of their future relations, either for good or evil, continu- 
ance or rupture. 

“You know you do behave to me shamefully!” began 
Millicent. , 

“TI do not know,” said Noel hastily, emphasizing the 
negative. 

“You do!” repeated Millicent. “ You neglect me for 
Mrs. Fairclough in the most open manner. All the place is 
talking about it—and a woman too that you scarcely know, and 
who may be anything—a mere adventuress for aught we know.” 
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“ Millicent !” cried Helen. 

“Understand me once for all,” said Noel. “I will not 
have Mrs. Fairclough’s name mixed up in these silly quarrels. 
I have said so once before, and you know that I mean what I 
say. Say to me and of me what you will, but her name shall 
be kept sacred ! ” 

“Yes ; her name is to be kept sacred! She is to be cared 
for and protected on all sides, and I may be spoken of by 
every one as a girl whose lover neglects her for another 
woman ; but I am to bear it all in silence, and not say a word ! 
She is everything and I am nothing! ” 

Millicent said this with that irritating manner, half-passion- 
ate, half-sarcastic, by which people know how to make them- 
selves so intensely disagreeable. She was an adept at the 
art, and often put it into requisition. 

“This has lasted long enough,” then said Noel. ‘I must 
leave you now, Millicent. When you want to see me again 
send for me; and when you send for me, tell me how you 
wish that we should meet. Our future relations rest with you.” 

“ Millicent, apologize—tell him you are sorry!” cried 
Helen. 

She had better have held her tongue. Left to herself, 
Millicent would probably have made one of her pretty, 
penitent, coaxing advances which always subdued Noel and 
won his forgiveness ; but her sister’s exhortation roused her 
pride, and she turned away her head with a naughty, child- 
ish toss indicative of anything rather than penitence. 

‘“‘Good-by, then, till you send for me,” repeated Noel. 

“ Till I send for you! It will be a long good-by, if this is 
to be the only thing to break it!” cried Millicent. “Iam 
not in the habit of sending for any one, least of all gentlemen 
which do not come of their own accord.” 

“Good-by, Helen,” said Noel, disdaining reply. Why 
argue with a petulant child? ‘I must depend on you to 
bring your sister to reason, or to inform me of her unreason- 
ableness.”’ 

“Oh, it will all come right,” cried Helen cheerfully. “ It 
is only an April shower, Noel, and things will soon clear 
themselves. I know her.” 

“And I do not,” he returned; “ having believed her to be 
a rational person, and that she loved me.” 

On which he left the room, feeling more heavily weighted 
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with the pain of life self-inflicted, and the burden of its 
mistakes wilfully undertaken, than he had ever felt before ;— 
knowing now only too clearly that he neither loved Milli- 
cent truly nor wished to make her his wife, but that he was 
bound by his promise, and as a man of honour compelled to 
fulfil his word when the time fixed on came ;—knowing too— 
which perhaps was the worst of all to him—that he was not 
treating her weil; that he was, if not quite playing-a double 
game, yet not quite playing an honest one. If only she would 
sive him up of her own free will !—if only he had not let him- 
self be caught by a pretty-face and a childishly engaging 
manner, nor suffered himself to think that admiration meant 
love, and passing pleasure solid sympathy ! 

But it was of no use to lament over the things which were 
done. He was a man, not a child: and of his free will he had 
engaged himself to Millicent Despard, and he must hold by 
his own work and make good his own words. Perhaps, had 
Mrs. Fairclough come to Marston six months earlier, the 
Admiral’s pretty young daughter would never have been his 
affianced wife. 

He thought this out to himself in unmistakeable words, 
as he rode slowly through the lane. He was tired of subter- 
fuges; and suddenly tore off the veil from his own soul and 
confessed the truth, which he had long felt but had never 
until now, recognized; and when he came to the well-known 
fork he turned his horse’s head in the direction of the 
Cottage with a certain sense of desperation—like a_half- 
ruined gambler risking one more stake in that perilous game 
where he might lose all but could scarcely win back what 
would make life desirable or honest. 

Soon all these thoughts were swept away like mist- 
wreaths when the sun is up; and he was sitting with Mrs. 
Fairclough where he sat yesterday, studying now the shadows 
on the hills, and now the lights on the fair face that was so 
like that of the Cenci, as it bent over the table or lifted itsel 
to look into his; but in all its lights and phases, sweet, soft, 
sympathetic, soothing—how unlike the fiery fitfulness of pretty, 
childish, mindless Millicent Despard ! 

“Oh, that I had been wise in time!” thought Noel Thorn- 
burn bitterly, as he covered his eyes with his hands and shut 
his lips close, like a man stifling an expression of pain. 
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Ill. 


Ir one of Millicent’s gravest faults was her petulant jealousy 
acting on an ungoverned kind of temper, one of her sweetest 
virtues was her quick repentance. She was silly and undigni- 
fied, but as Helen said she was good at heart; and after a 
time was sure to work round to the right point. Her errors 
were of a kind to mend themselves by age and experience ; 
but the substantial good was a possession for all time; and 
even now, if it did not always keep her straight yet 16 mini- 
mized the evil by making her penitent and ashamed; which 
was so far a gain. 

So soon as Noel had left the reaction set in, and if she could 
have called him back and humbled herself she would; but the 
moment was lost, and she was obliged to bear with the results 
of her own action. As Helen had told her, she was the weaker 
of the two, and though not quite fairly treated by her fover, 
as fair treatment between betrothed people goes, yet it was 
undeniably the wiser thing either to end with courage what 
she could not bear with patience, or to bear cheerfully what 
she could not end effectually. These interludes of passion and 
jealousy and temper were neither one thing nor the other, and 
spoilt more than her return of good-humour and penitence 
could repair. 

Not being able to bring back Noel at this moment, and not 
daring to go to his house, she wrote—a broken-hearted and 
affectionate letter, beseeching him to forgive her and to come 
and tell her so, if not to-day then certainly to-morrow—to 
take her to his heart again, and to be once more the dear good 
Noel whom she loved and cared only to please; for he knew 
how much she loved him she said, with heavy blots made by 
her fast-falling tears, and how miserable she was when she had 
displeased him. 

It was a warm, impulsive, silly letter, but good-hearted and 
well-meaning; and Millicent felt happier when she had written 
it, and as if she had successfully conquered the evil spirit 
within her and once more come out into the light of reason- 
able virtue and brave good-sense. ‘Then, in her character of 
a repentant Xantippe, she proposed to her sister to go and call 
on Mrs. Fairclough ; intending by this act of grace to apolo- 
gize mentally for having believed that Noel Thorburn was 
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more interested in her than need be for strict friendship, and 
that she was less careful to repress his attentions than was 
right for strict justice. Also she wanted to include in this 
unspoken apology a retraction of what she had said to Frank 
Hardisty about the possible doubtfulness of the fair widow’s 
untold circumstances, and to rescind, as she would, that com- 
mission of inquiry to which she had bound him. She had a 
great deal to be sorry for, the weak-brained, warm-hearted, 
pretty and impulsive child ;—but, after all, if unwise to shoot 
her bolt as she had done, her shaft had struck not so very far 
from the centre! 

Helen, glad to welcome her little sister’s return to sanity, 
assented both to the sending of the note and to the call on 
Mrs. Fairclough ; so the two set out after luncheon, and after 
dropping the note at the Hall, went on to the Cottage, where 
they found Mrs. Fairclough at home. 

Sitting at the table, side by side like fellow-workers of 
the closest kind, the sisters fell upon the two artist friends 
with a sense of finding out what it was desired should not be 
seen. And they—these fellow-workers, sitting here in such 
suggestive community of taste and occupation—had they as 
much the feeling of being caught as these others had of dis- 
covery? Who can tell? Mrs. Fairclough’s Cenci-like face 
did certainly take on its ordinary low cream-colour a deep if 
swiftly passing crimson, while her manner had the subtlest 
possible tinge of embarrassment; but as Noel stood up he 
looked only rather paler than usual, and was neither embar- 
rassed nor moved in any way whatsoever. It was an unlucky 
meeting for Millicent’s new-born virtue of repentance and 
desire for general peacefulness ; as damaging as a rude touch 
to a house of cards; and as she came forward, following her 
sister, her face which had been prettily caressing, tenderly 
coaxing, gradually flushed into the angry excitement so fatally 
well known; and the large eyes which had been so full of 
softened pleading swept over Noel to Mrs. Fairclough with 
unmistakeable disdain, as if she would an she could have 
swept them off from the face of the earth. The restless and 
unsteady pendulum of her mind had swung back even beyond 
its former beat ; and because of that short interval of regret she 
was even more angry with Noel and the widow than before. 

Her good intentions were like thistle-down blown by the 
winds. She apologize? she humble herself to Noel, or speak 
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softly to Mrs. Fairclough? she write to Frank Hardisty and 
tell him not to set on foot those inquiries which were to track 
out the snake in the grass and unmask the impostor? No! 
she was the injured not the injurer, and if reparation and 
apology were to be made, they were to be made to and not 
by her. 

To the courteous speeches of the pretty widow she replied 
with such incivility as could not be mistaken or explained ; to 
Noel’s grave kindness she opposed a harsh and jerking feverish 
kind of anger that seemed as if it could keep no terms with 
appearance, as if it must burst forth or she should die. She 
made herself as disagreeable as she knew how; and, as has 
been said, she knew the art from alpha to omega; while poor 
Helen sat on thorns, and Noel wondered if the visit would end 
without such a fracture as could never be mended again. 

Looking from the pouting, flushed, and angry face of his 
affianced bride to the calm and statuesque loveliness of his 
friend, he thought that, although all men are blind where 
women are concerned, surely he had been the blindest of all; 
and that when he had asked Millicent Despard to be his wife, 
he had been struck like Elymas for a sin as great as his! 
Had he ever been really fascinated by her? It seemed so 
strange that he had once believed himself sincerely in love, 
and that she would make him a passable wife and an endur- 
able life companion! Still, he was bound, unless she of her 
own free will released him; and what chance was there of 
that ? 

He left his place by the table and sat down by her, 
doing his best to bring back her good humour; but the more 
he tried to soothe her by his voice, his manner, his atten- 
tions, the less she would be mollified. She was full of the 
perversities of girlhood in spite of the better characteristics 
latent and to be at some future time developed ; and enjoyed 
the state and dignity of showing temper to a man of whom, 
in the ordinary run of things, she was a little afraid. It gave 
her an artificial sense of supremacy which pleased her, and she 
carried her privilege to the last- boundary in any way per- 
missible. 

After this kind of thing had gone on for some time—an 
interminable time, as it seemed to all—during which Mrs. 
Sutcliffe had blinked and purred and taken in the situation ; 
Mrs. Fairclough had talked to Helen on all manner of gra- 
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cious nothings; and Helen had answered with as much real 
cordiality and feigned unconcern as her hostess had assumed, 
but always with a consciousness of the home reckoning to be 
made when she and Millicent should be alone; after Noel had 
first tried to conciliate Millicent who would not be conciliated, 
and then had taken refuge in. common-places to which she 
had barely deigned a reply, thinking them even more heatt- 
less and insulting than the rest—the visit came to an end ; and 
with this ending was born Millicent’s new resolve. The cup 
was full and had now run over; and the drops fell like acid on 
a bond blotting out the words “I promise ”’ for ever. 

She was very quiet and self-centered all the way home, 
thereby upsetting Helen’s calculations and making her really 
frightened. or she knew that more danger hid in this brood- 
ing quietness of wrath than in the most ferocious outbursts 
of temper with such a girl as Millicent. It was not like her 
to be amiably savage; and she was amiable now, though de- 
cidedly savage. Who could look into her face, overshadowed 
with that moral thundercloud, and not see the truth of things? 
Who indeed? Not Helen, whose instinct of danger was only 
too true. Jor as soon as they got home, Millicent went to her 
own room, and there wrote her last and final words to Noel. 
She meant to say just afew—short, sharp, and to the purpose ; 
but the curse of verbal fluidity was on her, as on some other 
‘women, and she never knew when to stop. 

“ Dear Mr. Thorburn,” she said; and she spoilt two sheets 
of paper before she finally settled on this as her mode of 
address, being torn first between “ Dear Sir,” and “ Dear 
Noel,” then between “ Sir,” and nothing at all; but finally 
fixing on “Dear Mr. Thorburn,” as the coldest and most 
estranged, because least exaggerated and most conventional. 

“Dear Mr. Thorburn,—After what I have seen and felt 
to-day, I desire that our engagement should be brought to 
an end. I no longer hold myself engaged to you, nor you 
in any way bound to me; and from henceforth you are free 
to carry your attentions where you like. I shall tell papa and 
Helen and everybody that I have broken off with you, and | 
shall tell them all why; for you have treated me with un- 
heard-of insult and cruelty, and if you think that I am the kind 
of girl to accept quietly whatsoever kind of treatment any one 
chooses to give me, you are very much mistaken. I hope 
that I have too much pride to stoop to the degrading posi- 
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tion that you want to put me in, and if youdo not love me, 
at least you shall respect me. You have thrown away a faith- 
ful heart and one that would have loved you all your life, 
and some day perhaps you will find out the mistake you have 
made, and be sorry for it. I wish you no other ill than 
this, but I think you will have this. Yours sincerely, MIL.t- 
cent DesparD,” in a very bold, big, clumsy hand. 

So that bubble collapsed, and left only a tear behind it ; 
and henceforth Noel Thorburn and Millicent Despard were 
two, and the misfitting relations between them were at an end 
“for ever.” 

When Noel got home, he received both these letters from 
his fiery, impulsive fiancée, written within two hours of each 
other—the one from the torrid the other from the frozen 
zone; and after a natural flush of wounded pride, at being so 
decisively thrown off by the girl whose love for him had been 
her strongest hold over him and his half-unconscious source 
of pride, he turned to his liberty with asign of relief—free now 
to love where his soul had found its mate, his happiness its 
home. 

Meanwhile Millicent, who would have been far happier had 
she never been taught to write, scrawled off another letter 
to Frank Hardisty, addressed to the Foreign Office where 
he would be to-morrow morning. She reminded him of 
his promise to find out all about Mrs. Fairclough—that all 
meaning, of course, something grossly and undeniably evil; 
and then she told him that she had broken off her engage- 
ment with Noel Thorburn because of that awfully wicked 
woman ;—and she wanted him to find out what he had lost, and 
to be sorry that he had deserted her for such a horrid creature. 
It was all the revenge she meant to take, and it was quite a 
lawful one; and she relied on her dear Frank, her kind, good 
friend who had always treated her well and never gone against 
her, to help her just this once, when she would never bother 
him again. She was very unhappy, and he, Frank, could 
quite understand that no girl would like being put in such a 
position—deserted like this; she so well known as she was ; 
for a perfect stranger who might be anything in the world for 
what they knew; and who was, she was sure, a horrid wretch 
somehow ! Then she wound up with a few sweet words to 
Frank on his own account—words which made the young 
fellow’s fair face beam like a god’s—and which made him 
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feel willing and strong enough for any peril, any discomfort, 
so long as he could win her approval or give her pleasure. 

If women like to make men’s hearts their footstools 
and to be able to treat their puppets with disdain, sure 
that they will come back to the lure so soon as it is thrown 
out, Millicent Despard owed ‘no little gratitude to Frank 
Hardisty for gratifymg both these propensities as he did ; for 
no man was more the slave of a woman’s humour, more like a 
docile dog bound to fetch and carry and obey without a 
murmur, whatever the command, than was he. Not only his 
cloak, but his very body, he would have laid down before her 
that she might keep her dainty feet clean and dry; not only 
the cup of water would he have taken from his own parched 
lips that hers might be refreshed, but he would have given her 
his very life-blood, and felt honoured that she would accept 
her own well-being at the expense of his existence. It was 
one of those dumb, quiet, intense loves which go far and last 
long, but which make very little show in life; and Millicent 
herself, though she traded on his devotion, did not know how 
deep it went. 

This letter made him very glad, if also sorry: glad for 
himself, that his chance was still alive ; but sorry for her, that 
she had suffered and been mortified. He did not believe that 
she loved Noel Thorburn. He could not. Loving her as he 
did for his own part, it seemed impossible to him that her 
heart should be given to any one else, though she might have 
given her fancy, and accepted an offer which was grateful to 
her pride and ambition. 

All this poor clumsy-brained Frank was generous enough 
to understand and accept ; but he felt as if the magnet of his 
own love were too strong to suffer her heart to be given to 
another. And now it was small wonder and less blame if the 
way suddenly made clearer for his own chance, gave him 
happiness, even though she had suffered. 

He relieved his mind however, by a few harsh epithets 
applied to Noel; and then he put the letter into his pocket, 
and stumbled through his work with even less sharpness 
than usual, and more woolly-headedness than was looked for 
as of the nature of things. 

When his work was done, and the sacred hour of four had 
struck, Frank went off to his club and sat down to think. He 
had this thing to do. He had to find out all about Mrs. 
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Fairclough ; but how to beginand where? A clerkship in the 
Foreign Office does not include intimate relations with the minis- 
ters and ambassadors or even the consuls abroad; and three 
months’ residence in Italy for the purpose of qualifying him- 
self to pass an examination in the language does not give a man 
the power of Asmodeus, and take off the roofs of private houses 
that he may see what is going on within. Nor is London 
exactly the kind of place where to begin a search into the 
antecedents of an unknown lady lately settled in a country 
place, and living a quiet life with perfect propriety. What 
could he do ? how could he begin? No lady of romance ever 
gave her knight a harder task, and no princess of a fairy tale, 
who can only be won by the present of a bottle full of singing 
water, or by an amulet from off the brow of a terrible magician, 
had a much harder task before him than had Frank Hardisty 
of the Foreign Office, when told to find out all about Mrs. 
Fairclough, under pain of Millicent Despard’s everlasting dis- 
pleasure, but with the hope, should he succeed, of even more 
than her mere pleasure. 

He was sitting there with his head in his hand, when 
George Gabriel came up; and with him a dark, handsome, well- 
dressed man with a ribbon in his button-hole, and a general 
look of seeing life and enjoying himself regardless of expense 
and consequences. He was introduced to Frank as il Marchese 
Salvatore Capozzi, lately come to England, from Naples; and 
Frank, who had had a “ good time” in that bright city, was 
clad both to brush up his acquaintance with the old issimos 
and conjunctives, though the Marchese spoke English per- 
fectly, and to ask questions about the Chiaia and the Museum, 
Posilippo and the Toledo, as if great cities had a trick of 
dissolving into thin air, and principal streets were taken down 
and rebuilt like so many toy houses of Nuremberg. 

He found the Italian a very pleasant, easy-going kind of 
person, with that wonderful grace of manner and natural ease 
characteristic of the whole nation, but specially of the south; 
and he found too, that other characteristic—the assumption 
of ingenuous simplicity and spontaneity which masks the 
sharpest intellect and the most acute suspicion of any people 
in the world. But the mask was wonderfully well made, and 
fitted close; and Frank, who never saw deeper into the 
milestone before him than the surface polish and the engraved 
letters, accepted George Gabriel’s friend as he had long ago 
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accepted George himself, and before half-an-hour had passed 
was ready to swear to his good qualities all tied together in a 
bunch like so many love-apples. 

After a little time spent in making the first approaches, 
when the Italian had measured Frank and Frank had not so 
much as verified one inch of the Italian, the three young men 
went off to Greenwich to dine; as a thing to be done for the 
amusement and edification of a benighted foreigner who has 
nothing but the sun and sky, a few common kinds of fruits, 
and a lot of doubtful vegetables for his portion; while we 
English, salt of the earth as we are in ourselves, have the 
supreme of everything—from coal-mines to peaches, and from 
manufactures to whitebait. 

The three young men talkea and laughed and enjoyed 
themselves after the manner of young men with money to 
spend, and the high spirits of both youth and health to make 
the method of spending it pleasant. And then Frank re- 
membered Mrs. Fairclough and Millicent’s letter, with its 
desire. 

He asked the new acquaintance, this Marchese Capozzi of 
Naples, if he had ever met a Mrs. Fairclough in Italy—the 
country being small and everybody knowing everybody, 
whether the one lives in Milan and the other at Palermo, 
as if both were mixed up together in the same circle of the same 
town ; just as everybody is assumed to know everybody in India, 
sinking the Presidencies; and as North and South Australia 
are interchangeable terms, like adjacent parishes within a 
morning’s walk of each other. 

“ Mrs. Fairclough ?”’ answered the Italian ; “No. Whois 
she? What of her? Where didshe live? Whatis she like?” 
rapidly. 

“She is a very beautiful woman, if that is any guide, 
laughed Frank, a little ashamed of his vagueness ; for when 
he came to dredge and plumb, what did he know of this lovely 
lady who had suddenly come to Marston '—absolutely nothing ; 
and he had no indications to give whereby she might be traced. 
“IT know no more than this,”’ he continued; “ she is a Mrs. 
Fairclough, an Englishwoman, who has lived I think all her 
life abroad; a widow with no children—and that is all.” 

“ No, I do not know the name at all,” answered Capozzi ; 
“but if she is beautiful she can be easily traced, for she must 
have been well known in Italy, wherever she has lived. We 
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are not so indifferent to beauty as report says you English- 
men are,” laughing in his turn, and showing a whole row of 
small square teeth and the most good-tempered mouth in the 
world. The eyes though were sharper. ‘‘ What is she like?” 

“Tall, fair, with golden-brown hair—a very lovely creature 
indeed.” 

“The description is too general. It would do for half the 
English signorine who come to Italy. They are all tall, fair, 
and with golden-brown hair; a dark beauty is an anomaly 
among them, and creates unheard-of enthusiasm.” 

« Well, I can tell you nothing more,” said Frank; then 
musing he added after a moment’s pause: “Oh! I tell 
you what she is like—the Cenci in the Barberim Palace 
at Rome.” 

“ Fairclough ? Fairclough?” said Salvatore, lowering his 
eyes. ‘No, Ido not knowher; but I remember an English- 
woman in Italy who was exactly like the Cenci; only,” raising 
his eyes with a sudden, sharp look that shot like a flame, while 
he laughed again and showed all his teeth beneath his full, 
flexible, pleasure-loving lips, ‘‘ her name was not Fairclough.” 


IV. 


Frank Harpisty found the Marchese Capozzi, or Salvatore, as 
he affectionately desired to be called, the most charming com- 
panion in the world. Without being in any way servile, he 
was always gracious, good-humoured, and complaisant ; pleased 
with everything, and accepting life as he found it in London 
without a murmur. : 

To be sure, he wore a heavy fur-lined cloak though it was 
August, and laughed at the pretence of an English sun which 
he said was neither so bright nor so warm as the Italian moon ; 
to be sure too, he made wry faces over the peaches, which he 
swore tasted of smoke and the stove; but as he was perfectly 
sweet-tempered with it-all, and young men do not resent chaff 
when accompanied by exuberant spirits, abundant laughter, 
and all manner of graceful excuses which disarm national self- 
love and do not rouse personal contempt, these little discre- 
pancies of sentiment passed smoothly enough, and Frank bore 
with Salvatore’s “ scherzi”’ as he with Frank’s chaff, and were 
none the less friends in consequence. 
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Not a day passed that the young men did not meet, with or 
without George Gabriel, the original introducer, but now left 
far behind in the running made so briskly by these other two; 
and in a very short time Frank had laid bare the whole position 
of affairs at Marston, and made the Italian as much master of 
the details as he was himself. The young Norse-God was but 
a poor imitator of Loki, and as little a disciple of Macchiavelli; 
and to set him to manage a delicate bit of diplomacy was about 
as harmonious an assignment of functions as to embroider a 
dainty fabric with cart-ropes. 

The Italian, astute of intellect, frank and ingenuous of 
manner, wound the Foreign Office clerk round his little finger, 
and pumped him dry before the young fellow knew 'where he 
was. He got the whole map of the country from beginning to 
end, and understood exactly how things were. 

A beautiful widow of unimpeachable conduct and unknown 
antecedents, by name Fairclough, settled in a quiet country place, 
with a companion engaged in London and knowing nothing 
more of her employer than the people did of their neighbour ; 
been there some six months; had lived much, nay, all her life, 
abroad ; had been married abroad—to Mr. Fairclough—also of 
unknown family, profession, social status, personal history ; had 
lost her husband and her parents, let us suppose by Roman 
fever—that does as well for a supposition as anything else— 
and this also abroad; was beautiful and like the Cenci; had 
fascinated the great prize of the place, who indeed would have 
been a very fair prize in the matrimonial market anywhere, and 
who for her sake had deserted his own lawful love and broken 
off his engagement—though this last fact did not specially 
trouble Frank Hardisty, if it angered him for the young 
lady’s sake, and as a slight cast on one whom gods might have 
been proud to own ;—as the Marchese soon found out. The 
question now remaining was: Would Mr. Noel Thorburn marry 
the widow ?—if so, when ?—and who was she ? 

All this was got from the handsome, good-natured, blun- 
dering lad, with his thick wits and honest intentions, without 
the least trouble or suspicion; and as Salvatore promised to 
lend his aid in finding out all about the widow, to whom he 
said he thought he had a clue, Frank congratulated himself 
on his good fortune, and held that he had done a good day’s 
work when he had fallen in with the Marchese Capozzi and made 
him his friend and confidant. 
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Not that he liked the thought of being the means, at first 
hand or second, of injuring Mrs. Fairclough. Quite the contrary. 
Had there been no Millicent Despard, it is more than likely 
that he would have carried his honest homage to the Cottage 
as faithfully as he now carried it to Oak-'l'ree House. But 
Millicent was supreme, as things stood, with him and his heart ; 
and if she desired him to beat out the snakes from the grass 
where she swore she heard them rustle, or unearth the tigers 
from the jungle where she was sure she saw their eyes glaring 
through the break in the brushwood, why he, Frank Hardisty, 
her slave and dog, was bound to obey her at any cost, how 
much soever he might pity the poor snake which was not 
venomous, or believe that the deadly tiger was nothing but a 
harmless little kitten. 

And, after all, it would not be his fault if the stranger’s his- 
tory turned out shaky at the corners. Not that it would—he 
felt sure of that—and took comfort from the thought that Mrs. 
Fairclongh was straight and on the square throughont—a ‘‘can- 
dida columba”’ whose unsullied whiteness inquiry could only 
make more manifest. He was sure of it, he said to himself again 
and again; but even ifa miracle should be wrought, and the dove 
of silver-seeming prove to be only a crow artificially whitened 
when all was known, even then it might be his sorrow to have 
been made the instrument of detection, but it would not be his 
crime; and the neighbourhood ought to, be protected and 
Millicent avenged. 

All the same he felt as if he had committed himself to some 
dark and dangerous course whereof he knew neither the issue 
nor the relations—as if he had taken an oath and signed away 
his liberty to some secret society where he would be swept 
away into murder and rebellion at the will of the members, and 
find his name gibbeted with criminals before he knew where 
he was—when the Marchese, looking mysterious and confi- 
dential, told him that he had placed the whole thing in the 
hands of one of the secret police whom he happened to meet 
here in London, and that he would soon lay the threads of 
what he believed would prove to be a diabolical plot between 
the fingers of his good friend, his caro Francesco. He had a 
lead, he said, which only wanted following up to make it clear, 
supposing his hypothesis as to the true personality and reai 
history of the widow should prove to be correct. When 


he said this, Frank had that sudden sickness at his heart which 
a 
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everyone feels who has taken the first downward and irre- 
trievable step on the road of evil to himself and wrongdoing 
to others. 

Soon after this the Italian left London, writing a short 
note to Frank, in which he said that he had gone down to 
Liverpool on business connected with the shipping interests 
of Naples, and that he should not be in town again for a few 
days. When he returned, he would see his. caro Francesco 
without loss of time, and by then should have something 
definite to tell him of the Fair Mystery. He expected letters 
from Italy which would quash or confirm that hypothesis 
of which he had spoken before, and matters would then be 
so far advanced, so far cleared, that it would be one thing or 
the other—yes or no. Hither she was the person whom he 
believed her to be, or else she was some one quite different ; 
and to clear the ground, even by a negative, was so much gained. 

With this letter Frank was fain to be content; but he 
wrote to Millicent and told her that he had a friend who 
thought he knew all about Mrs. Fairclough, and that in a few 
days he hoped to send her a biography, written on official 
paper and duly stamped and sealed. 

“And then I shall be revenged,” said Millicent viciously ; 
‘and Noel will be ashamed of himself.” 

“Perhaps not,’ answered Helen gravely. ‘ You know 
nothing whatever against this poor creature; and, even if 
there is anything against her, have you done a womanly 
thing, Milly, in setting Frank Hardisty, and perhaps the police, 
at work to hunt her down when she thinks that she is safe ? 
I wish you had left it alone ! ”’ 

“And let her marry Noel Thorburn ?—let him bring a 
horrid creature here into the midst of our society, and we 
obliged to meet her at dinners and everything? I wonder at 
you, Helen; I should have thought you had better principles !”’ 
cried Millicent, virtuously indignant. 

“T have the best of all,” answered her sister ; “ Let well 
alone, and do not meddle with things which don’t belong 
to you.” 

“But they do belong to me,” said Millicent passionately. 
‘* Noel’s shameful treatment of me, I suppose, counts for some- 
thing ?—or do you think him such a superior person, and Mrs. 
Fairclough such an angel, that they may behave as they like, 
and I without the right even to complain ? ”’ 
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“JT think my little sister a great goose,’ said Helen 
serenely ; “‘ which you will say is no news.” 

“No,” said Millicent bursting into fiery tears ; “ you have 
always hated and despised me, Helen, and no one in the world 
cares for me, except poor Frank.” 

“Which last speech justifies my opinion, my dear,” 
replied Helen; and, on this, peace was an unknown quantity 
between the sisters for the next hour and a-half by the 
clock. | 
It was about this time that a strange adventure befell 
Mrs. Sutcliffe—at least, it passed for an adventure in 4a 
country place where a brood of chickens was an event that 
made its mark on the day’s chronicles, and the presence of a 
camp of gipsies in the lane a circumstance as terrifying to 
the nerves of the ladies as if a troop of Cossacks or Bashi- 
Bazouks had been reported marauding through the land. 
The adventure was a mandolin-player—a handsome, clean, 
swarthy, well-dressed mandolin-player, in a slouched soft-felt 
hat with a peacock’s feather stuck in the side, and his trim, 
well-built figure, clothed in dark-green velveteen, covered by a 
large loose fur-lined cloak. He certainly was a very striking 
and superior-looking person for an “‘ itinerant musician ;”? and 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, a fair, fat,florid woman who had once been pretty, 
wondered if a romance were possibly hidden behind his 
spacious cloak, and if—she scarcely knew what; but her 
thoughts wove themselves into a confused pattern of con- 
jecture and possibility, and troublesome little secrets of her 
present employer’s past life cropping up like weeds which a 
gardener has only cut down and covered up, not destroyed ; 
so that she was prepared for anything, as she said afterwards, 
divinely and supernaturally illumined as to the fact that there 
was something for which to be prepared. 

The man with the mandolin stopped and spoke to this 
fair, fat, florid lady, walking slowly down the lane. He knew 
alittle English, he said, and spoke well what he did know, 
as if he knew it better than he allowed. At all events, it was 
enough for a conversation that did not touch on ethics or 
literature, and that was bounded by afew elementary questions 
and almost monosyllabic answers. Mrs. Sutcliffe offered him 
a penny, and he took it with a gracious smile anda low bow, 
as he removed his crushed-felt hat and showed a handsome 
black and curly head—more like a gentleman’s well-ordered 
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curls than a strolling mandolin-player’s unkempt locks; end 
then he asked her about the country—for he had lost himself, 
he said, and wanted to get to London :—from which great 
centre he was full a hundred miles out of the direct line, 
altogether. He said too, that he had heard of a good lady 
who lived somewhere about here, and who had been in his own 
country ; and as he wanted some one to write home for him 
to his mother, he would be so glad to find her ! 

Mrs. Sutcliffe made for answer—meeting those clear and 
glittering eyes, looking so sharply into hers, with that sleepy, 
blinking, half-shut glance which made her look as if she 
hardly understood what was said, and saw no further than a 
hand’s-breadth before her—that she was sure the good lady 
in question would do her best to help a countryman; and 
then she told the man to go up the road and turn to the right 
when he would come toa house grown over with ivy, when 
he was to stop and ask to see Mrs. Fairclough. 

“Mrs. Fairclough!” he answered, pronouncing the name 


with commendable facility, seeing that this must have been 
the first time of hearing or speaking it, and our English words 
not being especially easy to the soft Italian mouth. ‘‘ Will she 


write for me to mamma? ” 

“Yes, I am sure she will,”’ said Mrs. Sutcliffe. “She isa 
very kind lady, and you are next to being her countryman.” 

‘“‘ Not Italian ?” 

“‘ No—almost, not quite.” 

“Grazie! I will come,’ said the Italian briskly; and 
just then Mrs. Fairclough and Noel Thorburn passed the head 
of the lane, returning home from their ride. 

The wmandolin-player looked up from under his broad- 
leafed hat, and gazed at them narrowly. He laughed as they 
passed—a soft musical laugh that somehow had an echo not 
quite so musical as itself. Mrs. Sutcliffe winked her fat 
eyelids, and put on an expression of surprise. 

“Ah!” he said joyously ; “I laughed because I could see 
that beautiful lady had been in my country.” 

“Tt was rather far off to see that,” said Mrs. Sutcliffe ; 
“ unless you had known her beforehand.” 

“The heart speaks when the eyes are blind,” said the 
Italian, laying his hand on his heart; and Mrs. Sutcliffe was 
more than ever convinced that she had come upon the trail of 
a mystery and an adventure, and that this well-dressed man- 
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dolin-player with the white hands and well-brushed hair was 
a somebody—Heaven alone knew who—in disguise, and that 
his coming would spring a mine at the feet of Mrs. Fair- 
clough ;—whether for good or evil remained to be seen. It 
could be of no evil to herself—Mrs. Emma Sutcliffe—per- 
sonally, which was the main consideration with her at all times. 
‘The young widow must have a companion whatever happened 
outside marriage; which, as things were, was not very likely, 
for Noel was engaged and no one else was in the lists —and 
she would never meet with one more fitted to the situation, 
and less likely to bore her or give her offence, than the one 
whom she had now. 

“Of that I am sure,” thought Mrs. Sutcliffe complacently, 
feeling that she had in her pocket the exact measure of Mrs. 
Fairclough’s foot, and knew to a nicety the touch required on 
the leading rein. 

Still, this man might be troublesome, she thought again ; 
though, to be sure, he might be only an adventurer—or a reve- 
lation. In which case that measure would fit more exactly 
than before, the touch on the leading rein would be firmer, and 
her own position would be consolidated in proportion to the 
discovery of shaky corners and loose ends in the widow’s past 
history. For the sleepy-eyed companion was a woman who 
had knocked about the world so long that she had knocked off 
all repugnance to evil, whatsoever it might be, only regarding 
it as a circumstance which told for the discoverer and against 
the doer, like a false move in chess or the wrong suit discarded. 

With which thoughts and speculations she amused herself 
till she came to the house whither she was bound, carrying 
some toothsome contributions from the Cottage larder to an 
invalid, and receiving as her own the thanks which, had help 
to the poor been left to her to give, would, have had scant 
cause to be said. 

It was rather late when the companion got home. Mrs. 
Fairclough was already—dressing for dinner, and Mrs. Sutcliffe 
had only just time enough to make her own toilette before the 
five minutes’ bell rang, when she was expected to be at her 
post in the drawing-room—at all events, when visitors were 
dining here. And a visitor was dining at the Cottage this 
evening—Mr. Noel Thorburn, who had returned with the 
widow, and stayed, partly because of a piteous story which he 
had made up about his kitchen range, which he seemed to 
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think was the same thing as the kitchen chimney, and which 
had a complication of misfortunes that made a rational dinner 
an impossibility, and the Christian virtue of hospitality and 
giving to eat a necessity—from some one. And as Noel let 
the widow plainiy understand that he expected this Christian 
virtue at her hands, and as she believed in fate, she had 
taken the hint, and invited him; and he had accepted the 
invitation, and come. 

He had something to say to this beautiful and bewitching 
likeness of the Cenci, which must be said soon, or life would 
become too difficult to him. It could not be said on horseback, 
and—the August evenings were sweet and soft and odorous. 
He was sorry for Millicent, of course; but he had no desire to 
go back on that mistake, and he had a new path to follow. Of 
her own free-will the girl had released him; and he had 
accepted her surrender with even more gratitude than her 
acceptance of his offer had given him pleasure. It had been a 
mistake ; he saw that now; and now he wanted to forget that 
he had ever made it, as well as all the pain and confusion and 
disturbance which it had caused him. 

Thus it was impossible for Mrs. Sutcliffe to tell her em- 
ployer anything of the adventure which had befallen her before 
the meal, and it was a bonne bouche during it which she 
thought should not be lost. 

“You are going to have a visit, my dear,” she said to Mrs. 
Fairclough with a broad smile. ) 

She was one of those fat, comfortable souls who say “ my 
dear ”’ easily, and always to the young. It was her manner of 
purring. 

“Am 1?” said Mrs. Fairclough. “ From whom?” 

“That is more than I can tell you,” answered Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe still smiling; ‘‘ but he is a countryman of yours who 
wants you to write a letter to his mother. So strange to be so 
ignorant, you know! ”’ 

‘“‘ How, a countryman? Is he an Hnglishman ?” asked the 
widow, looking at her companion with her full, steady gaze. 
Of late, she had begun to question the true ring of that fat, 
blinking, comfortable soul. 

“‘ No—an Italian,” she answered, her face expressing sur- 
prise at the doubt. 

“But I am not an Italian,’ returned Mrs. Fairclough 
gravely. ‘‘I have been a great deal abroad, but I pride my- 
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self on being an Englishwoman; certainly, I am not an 
Italian ! ” 

She looked involuntarily at Noel when she said this, and 
Noel looked at her and smiled. He liked both the repudiation 
and the assertion. 

‘“‘ But who is this stranger?” asked Mrs. Fairclough after 
a short pause. ‘‘ Where have you seen him, and what do you 
know of him?” | 

‘*T met him in the lane,” said Mrs. Sutcliffe, drinking her 
wine and looking at the widow. 

“Well? and then? What does it all mean?” 

“ Tbat is more than I can say. All that I know is, he isa 
remarkably handsome man, so clean and well dressed and just 
like a gentleman, my dear !—with hands, and nails, and shirt- 
cuffs like a prince! He asked me if you did not live some- 
where near here——” 

“1?” interrupted Mrs. Fairclough, who had grown deadly, 
strangely pale. ‘ Did he know me ?—know me by name ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Sutcliffe, shooting wide of the 
literal truth ; “‘he knew your name, and asked for you by it.” 

Mrs. Fairclough said nothing, but she pushed away her 
plate with the food untasted, and for the moment swayed in 
her chair as if she would have fallen. 

“It was the oddest thing in the world,” continued Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. ‘He was a guitar-playerf or something like a 
guitar, not quite; and should have been a beggar, of course. 
I gave him a penny, and he took it; which looks like being a 
beggar, does it not? But I assure you he has the manners of 
a duke, and he speaks as well as I do.” 

“T daresay a man would have formed a different opinion,” 
said Noel a little grimly; ‘“‘ but it takes a man to judge these 
foreign mountebanks at their proper value. Women are so 
easily caught ! ” 

“ Well, if he comes when you are here, Mr. Thorburn, you 
will see that what I have said is true,” returned Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
nettled. ‘‘ That man is net a common beggar, I assure you; 
though he did take my penny and does not know how to read 
and write.” 

‘‘When is he coming?” asked Mrs. Fairclough, who had 
a little recovered herself. 

“He did not say; but he said that he wanted you to write 
a letter to his mother—he called her mamma, so funny! just 
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like a baby—and he had heard that you were an Italian ; and 
so I suppose he thought you would help a fellow-countryman 
in distress.” 

‘‘ Poor fellow ! I am sure I will do such a thing as that for 
him willingly,” said Mrs. Fairclough with as much of her 
natural manner as she could assume. ‘So few of the lower 
classes can write,” she added, turning to Noel. ‘ Don’t you 
remember the public letter-writers in Naples ? ”’ 

“Yes; but do not let this fellow bother you, or fasten 
himself on you in any way,” said Noel a little anxiously. 

What a dreadful thing it was to him to think of this woman 
living here at the Cottage so unprotected, so helpless, should 
difficulties or dangers arise! How he wished that he could 
take her away that very evening to the Hall, where she might 
be shielded from all peril, kept safe from all trials, sheltered, 
honoured, protected by the faithful love of an honest English- 
man—as Noel ‘Thorburn thought, the only man in the world 
who knows how to love! 

“No,” said Mrs. Fairclough who by now had grown 
tranquil and her sweetest self again. “If he is troublesome, 
{ will send for you,” smiling. 

“Do,” said Noel enchanted, his face taking on itself an 
expression which made Mrs. Sutcliffe wonder if Millicent 
Despard would ever be Mrs. Noel Thorburn after all, she not 
having heard of the rupture; consequently, having no special 
cause to fear Noel more to-night than yesterday—and indeed, 
as she tried to believe having no special cause to fear him at all. 

For a widow may have a pleasant friend in an engaged 
man without any ulterior object or possible change of circum- 
stances, thought Mrs. Sutcliffe to herself, preaching peace, and 
trying to forget that sudden radiance which was like the 
momentary lifting of a veil. 


™ 


YzEARS ago, in the Bay of Naples, under the tender-leaved vines 
and the orange-trees in their last days of flowering; on a soft 
moonlight evening when just beginning to be warm enough to 
sit out on the loggia or in the trellised arbour at the end of 
the columned wall in the garden ; before her Vesuvius with his 
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ruddy banner streaming against the starry sky ; to the side 
Naples lying low on the shore, with its countless lights glitter- 
ing as if it were some great jewel banding the line of the sea ; 
the terraced hills of Vico with their little points of light among 
the trees where the cottagers were still at their work ; the fire- 
flies flitting through the garden, and filling the gorge with 
fantastic sprays and cascades of light ;—how well she re- 
membered it all, so long ago as it was!—such a lifetime as it 
was that stretched between now and then !—what she was now © 
and what she had been then ! 

She was walking in the garden by her mother’s side, 
clinging to her with a happy girl’s shy joy; while on her other 
side waiked the dark-haired, handsome young fellow to whom 
she had been that day formally betrothed ; and who thus had 
won the liberties of a lover so far that he might look into her 
face with as little fear of detection as of rebuke; lower his 
voice when he spoke to her; hold her hand for a moment 
warmly pressed when he came and when he went; show his 
love and speak of it as openly as any man could, when in the 
presence of a third—and that third a mother. 

And to a girl, English though she was but brought up as 
she had been under the strict régime of foreign manners, this 
was enough. More would have frightened and repelled her. 

It was a love-match on either side ; but love cemented by 
prudence and approved of by authority. Both had money ; 
they were equal in social position ; their ages were in accord, 
and for once the course of true love ran smooth. The young 
people started in life with the fairest outlook that beauty, well- 
being, mutual affection, untroubled circumstances, could give 
them. The only possible chance of danger was in their youth. 
For a young man of twenty-one has his character to make and 
his dangers to run; and there may be times and occasions 
when, as the guide and guardian of a girl of seventeen, his 
own want of experience would tell against him ; and there may 
be others where his want of fixed principles and consolidated 
character would tell yet more against her. But youth is a 
fault which cures itself daily ; and in this case it was a danger 
which the mother, in bad health, knowing that she could not 
live, and anxious to see her daughter settled and with a natural 
protector before she died, determined to run. So the engage- 
ment was made, and the boy and girl were formally betrothed, 
as has been said. 
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Yes! how well she remembered that evening! How the 
scent of the orange-blossoms haunted her; how every circum- 
stance and incident of the scene was photographed on her 
memory! Nature her very self had put on a new face, and 
given a new revelation because of the words spoken in the 
tapestried drawing-room that morning; when the sweet spring 
perfumes flowing in on the soft air, and the view from the 
windows, now to the sea, now to the hills, seemed fuller of 
meaning and beauty than she had ever known in them before. 
She was young then—only seventeen ; absolutely innocent of 
evil; knowing nothing of all that makes life such a tragedy to 
the older and more experienced ; happy because without regret 
for yesterday or fear for to-morrow; trustful because not 
knowing that being and seeming can be different; a kind of 
nineteenth century Galatea, moving in her wonderful grace and 
purity as in an atmosphere apart, and looking as if she must 
needs be always happy because always pure and innocent and 
loving. 

But more than those thirteen years lay between the 
peaceful, radiant girl of seventeen who walked by her mother’s 
side that lovely night of late April, looking at the stars that 
shone above and the lights that glittered round the Bay of 
Naples—and as she looked, opening her heart to the first 
breath of love—and this sad, quiet, fair-faced woman of thirty 
who sat now in her pretty English home, believing in fate and 
sceptical as to virtue ; with again by her side one who loved 
her, and whom she loved, and again a crisis of her fate at 
hand. 

This time things and feelings were different from what 
they had been. Faith and trust for the world at large, she had 
none, but for Noel himself she had a girl’s passionate belief 
and respect; belief in a high moral standard as endeavour 
tolive up toa noble ideal had equally left her; and she had 
become a dreamer and a fatalist, letting things unpleasant 
slide where they could, and things dangerous drift where they 
would. It seemed as if she had exhausted her energy of action 
in that one determined and most desperate step which had 
landed her here ; and that, since then, she had let herself be 
carried. along by the current, shutting her eyes to the outfall 
and her ears to the noise of the rapids ahead. She had known 
sorrow and learned evil; and sometimes in wilful revenge for 
what she had suffered, she made others suffer, too; and some- 
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times, for very weariness, she had shut her eyes, as has been said, 
and let the tide of events carry her where it would. And when 
it had carried her to the ruin of an honest man’s life, then she 
had covered her fair face in her hands, shed tears and repented. 
But she went on again as before, till again the catastrophe 
came when she had to stand still, see her bad day’s work, and 
be sorry for it in vain. 

She was shutting her eyes and letting herself drift now. 
She had not dared to ask herself until to-day what was the © 
meaning of this friendship between her and Noel Thorburn ; 
why he should come to her as he did, day after day and find 
his sole pleasure in her society ; and why she should live only 
when he was there, merely vegetate when he was not. What 
was it? love or friendship? She had not dared to ask her 
self this question clearly; when, if she had, she would have 
lied to her own soul and would have answered, friendship ; 
keeping her eyes still sealed under their self-imposed load of 
sweet deception. 

Yes, he was her friend. Can not a woman have a friend 
without all these foolish fancies of love? she would have asked 
and been indignant, had any one taxed her with her state. 
Why must fools always interpret and interpret wrongly? Love 
comes only once in a life, but friendship blossoms afresh con- 
tinually, and no pruning kills that plant as it kills love. She 
had loved once in her life ; had lived all that could be lived for 
the one; and now she was free to cultivate the other, and to 
take all of it that come in her way. Besides, Noel Thorburn 
was engaged ; and to her an engagement was as binding as the 
marriage itself. No, certainly she was not in love; and no one 
had the right to suspect, and still less to say so. And with 
this she had contented herself in those rare moments when 
she ceased to dream and forgot to be a fatalist. 

To-day however, for the first time, Mrs. Fairclough felt 
afraid of herself, of Noel, of the situation altogether. His 
manner had changed. A subtle undefinable air of freedom to 
seek, of liberty to sue, had taken possession of him, where 
formerly had been the strictest reticence, the most entire absence 
of personal intention. His eyes rested on her lovingly, as they 
had never rested before, much as he had studied her face so 
that he had learnt by heart every line and tint and varying 
expression ; where the heavy shadows were cast by the wavy 
masses of her auburn hair, and where the feathery little rings 
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and downy ripples were like washes of pure gold against 
the reddened ripeness of the rest; he knew every trick of her 
eyes, when they looked without seeing while her mind was far 
away, living over again that backward past, and when they 
saw without seeming to look; every quiver of her mouth 
was as eloquent to him as words; and her every gesture, 
every action, every accent, had its own interpretation set 
against it in the vocabulary of his heart. He had studied until 
he could read her through and through; understanding the 
almost dangerous strength of character and resoluteness of 
will lying like a fine steel line beneath that sweet Italian 
indolence, that gracious drifting careless kind of good-nature 
which found opposition too difficult, and—was it worth the 
trouble? 

The question would soon be answered if she found anything 
that was worth the trouble. Noel understood this; and the 
contradiction lying in the possibilities of her character, and its 
daily habits, was among the greatest of the charms that she 
possessed for him. Given the circumstance and she would be 
a heroine. He forgot to add, given the circumstance and she 
might also be a criminal. 

A feeling of pity for Millicent, .in whose absorbing if 
childish, real if uncomfortable love for him, he believed as 
men naturally do believe in the love of impulsive women, had 
kept Noel silent to Mrs. Fairclough on the history of his 
broken engagement; and as the widow was not on intimate 
terms with any one in the neighbourhood, and not a gossip 
with those whom she did know, she had not heard of it from 
any side quarter. For which reason this subtle and undefin- 
able change in Noel’s manner, if it pleased her, also troubled 
her; for what did it mean? In the circumstances of his life it 
must not mean love—but if it should? If that marriage was 
broken off, and Noel set free toseek? Well, if so, there would 
be only one heart-break the more—and the world is so full of 
them ! 

They were sitting now by the open French window that 
gave on to the lawn. It was a moonless night, but the sky 
was full of stars; and as the fair-faced woman, cast back in 
her indolent grace in the low deep chair, looked up to the 
heavens above, she saw the bright north-star, and the grand 
sweep of the constellation which points it out, just as she had 
seen it on that evening, thirteen years ago now, and more. 
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For the Italian loggia with its passionate associations and 
poetic memories was the quiet English drawing-room with its 
sense of peace and sentiment of home ; for the vines and orange- 
blossoms—the fresh smell of mossy turf, of pines and fir-trees, 
and sweet English garden-flowers; for Vesuvius, the terraced 
hills of Vico and the blue Bay of Naples like a jewel set 
against the sea—the soft and homely Surrey hills, and the 
sandy common glowing with golden gorse and purple heather 
in between. By her side sat Noel Thorburn speaking low as > 
that other had spoken ; and in the far distance Mrs. Sutcliffe 
completed the analogy of circumstance as representing that 
sweet and loving mother—if so unlike in the rendering! Then 
she was a tender-hearted imnocent girl listening to the first 
love-words of her first lover, and believing in the absolute 
stability of a man’s honour and a woman’s self-respect :—now 
she was a woman, and—— 

“T have something to tell you,” began Noel in a voice 
that was a trifle less assured than its general tone. 

“Yes ?” said the widow, looking down from the stars into 
his face. 

What a beautifnl face it was !—dark as that other had been ; 
paler than that other; with less passion, less vivacity, less easy 
laughter, less facile love, but with more depth, more stability ; 
a higher type altogether, and if with more control with no 
less warmth. | 

“ You knew of my engagement with Millicent Despard ? ” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she said again, her colour mounting to her face. 
He did not say “ you know,” but “‘you knew.” ‘The change 
of one letter wrought a world of difference. 

“ Well, it is broken now of her own will and deed; and 
I am free,” said Noel quietly ; but the eyes with which he 
looked into her face as he said this were not quiet. 

The widow drew her breath hard. She did not answer on 
the instant ; something had taken her voice from her, and she 
had to recover it and her ordinary self-possession before she 
could reply. And then those earnest pleading eyes embarrassed 
her. She knew so well all that they meant—all that they 
wished to say. 

“She had courage,” she then said, after a pause. 

It sounded silly enough when she had spoken, but it was 
all that she could think of at the moment. 
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Noel’s face lighted up with a sudden passion of pleasure, 
but he kept himself still in hand. 

“‘T should like you to interpret that to me,” he said softly, 
“‘Why should she have courage to break with me? Am I so 
formidable ? ” 

She laughed her low soft laugh, such a sweet and musical 
laugh as it was !—rarely heard, but so entrancing when heard. 

“Or so valuable,” she said, in a caressing voice. 

“ Metallically ?’’? He laughed, too, but he wanted to have 
the ground made very clear. 

‘* By all accounts, metallically—among other things,” she 
said. ‘“‘ Mr. Noel Thorburn was spoken of to me as the great 
match of the place before I had been here a week.” 

His countenance tell. 

“That is always the curse clinging about a man’s posses- 
sions,” he said, for him bitterly, almost irritably. ‘‘ What is 
due to himself and what to his money? or indeed, can he be 
loved for himself at ail, with the dazzle of those cursed ‘ settle- 
ments’ in the way ? ”’ 

“His own self-estimate can answer that question very 
easily,” said the widow, with a tender look in her hazel eyes. 
“‘And sometimes the estimate in which others hold him who 
do not care for his riches and do not want them,” she added, 
skirting by dangerous places with more courage than discretion. 

“Tcare for the estimate of one person only,” said Noel, 
bending nearer and speaking lower and yet lower. And how 
sweet his voice was, thought the widow ! 

“Only one?” Her heart beat fast, but outwardly she was 
calm and composed enough. If it had to come, it must, she 
thought, preparing herself for her trial—and her fate. She 
was not fond of fencing, and if she must suffer wounds and 
give them, it were better to get the bad moment over quickly. 

“ You need hardly ask that,” he returned. ‘‘ You know 
who is all the world to me, who makes my life, my happiness, 
my whole existence.” 

“I hope not one, to whom you can be nothing and who 
can be nothing to you worth having,” she said in a low voice, 
that faltered in spite of her endeavour to keep it steady. “ It 
is a mistake to accept clouds for things and appearances for 
realities.” 

“Ts it a cloud or appearance only that you love me?” 
asked Noel. “I have been mad and vain enough to think that 
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I might win you, if love and devotion and the dearest, deepest 
passion of a life can win a woman. You know that I love you, 
dear; you have seen it and felt it, and you have not turned 
from me. You have not made. me hope in vain, have you? 
Speak to me—Clarissa—cannot you love me? You know how 
tenderly, how truly I love you!” 

At this moment the servant came and summoned Mrs. 
Sutcliffe ; and when Mrs. Sutcliffe was summoned she had to go. 

“Tt is not a question of my love for you,” said the widow, 
turning away her head. 

He took her hands in his and by gentle force drew her 
face toward him; but she still looked away, over his head, to 
the stars—to the north-star that had stood just over Vesuvius 
when she listened to that other thirteen years ago in the little 
village on the Bay of Naples, with the orange-blossoms and the 
young vines scenting the sweet spring air—and that now stood 
over the Surrey hills. 

“Tf not that, of what then?” he asked. “ But tell me 
that you do love me, darling; and let me meet that other 
obstacle afterwards. Assure me of the main thing, and trust 
to me for the rest.” 

She sat quite quiet for a moment, her hands in his, her eyes 
on the stars; then she turned to him, of her own free will, 
suddenly. 

“Yes,” she said; “Ido love you, Noel—passionately, de- 
votedly! I love you as a woman loves the dearest, noblest man 
of her hfe—the man to whom of all in the world she would 
wish to consecrate her life, who has her truest respect as well 
as her love! But that is all! If you want me to marry you, 
I cannot ! ” 

‘You love me, and will not marry me? I cannot under- 
stand this!”? he exclaimed. ‘‘ How can you expect me to 
take this answer ? ” 

‘‘T cannot,” she answered wearily. 

“Why? Tell me why!” he pleaded. 

She laid her hands on his shoulders, and looked him full in 
the eyes. 

“Fate,” she said quietly. “ Did I not tell you the other 
day that we had no power? I cannot, because my fate is 
against me.” | 

Her lip quivered.when she said this, and her eyes were 
full of tears. They gathered slowly, and slowly fell one 
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by one, without false shame or attempt at disguise or con- 


cealment. 
“T love you,” she said again, and bent forward till her face 


almost touched his. “ T’bink how much when I can say it so 
quietly, so openly! But,’’ taking her hands from his shoulders 
and crossing them with a gesture of renunciation in her lap ; 
“T cannot marry you!” 

“Tell me why!” he cried, his agitation increasing as her 
calmness and that strange weary kind of composure deepened. 
“Tell me, darling! Riddles and mysteries are horrible to me. 
Whatever is before me, let me know it!” 

‘“The reason will not give you any pleasure to hear,” she 
said simply. “It is enough to know that it is impossible ; 
that we can never marry—never.”’ 

“In one breath you tell me that you love me, and in another 
throw me into despair. Do you think that I can bear this, and 
not go mad!” cried poor Noel, again taking her hands. “ At 
least make me your confidant, and tell me what keeps us apart, 
if it isnot your own will. Make me your friend, if you will not 
let me be your husband.” 

The tears were still falling quietly, slowly, one by one; 
the Cenci-like character of the face was more than ever visible 
—she might almost have been that poor sweet-eyed victim 
brought back to life and another phase of suffering. 

“No, I cannot tell you,” she said again; “it would not 
make matters better for either of us if I did.” 

“ Believe me, it would! I might help you—I might com- 
fort you,” he said. 

“No! it is best for both that you should not know,” she 
said. 

A dark shadow at that moment stole noiselessly round the 
angle and stood before the window. Intent on each other— 
her eyes cast down, his fixed on her hopeless, weary, grieving 
face—neither of the two within saw the man who stood there 
in the darkness of the night without ; neither saw the glitter 
of the bright black eyes glistening with the triumph of 
the successful hunter who has at last stalked his prey, nor 
saw the shine of the small white teeth between the full red 
parted lips, laughing softly at the victory won and the pain 
that was to follow. It was her Fate, as she had said; but 
neither knew then that it stood there in visible shape before 


them. 
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Noel took her hands again, and carried them passionately 
to his lips. 

“Let me be your friend, your trusted confidant, your 
truest and your most faithful,” he said again, in an agitated 
voice. ‘‘ Let me hope that one day, by my love, I shall con. 
quer this shadowy obstacle, whatever it may be, and win you 
for my own as my reward.” 

“Some day, perhaps; yes, if God is good. Let us hope 
so. I would pray for it, if I believed that my prayers would 
be answered,” cried the widow with strange passion. Was it 
all the passion of love for Noel? It seemed almost as if some 
other feeling had mixed itself up with those softer, tenderer 
impulses for him. She looked up at him again, her eyes 
raised, her head flung back, her hands outstretched, her whole 
attitude, voice, manner, face, that of a woman yielding to her 
emotion ; casting pride and reticence to the winds for the sake 
of this sweeter and dearer love. ‘‘ Noel, I do love you!” she 
cried. ‘‘Whatever happens, never doubt that! I love you as 
a true man, and noble-hearted gentleman—the best and truest 
{ have ever known; and oh, how different from what I have 
known! If only it had been my good fortune to have met 
with you in time—and met with you first!” 

“Tt is not too late! ” he exclaimed, taking her in his arms. 

The man standing by the window stepped quietly into the 
room. 

“Clarissa mia!” he said, with perfect good humour and 
good breeding. ‘‘So! I have found you at last, little run- fl 
away !” 7 

Mrs, Fairclough rose. Noel started to his feet. She, ina 
moment, calm, statuesque, self-possessed, as if she had 
stepped into a mask, or husk, like some creature in a fairy 
tale. She neither screamed nor started nor went through any 
pantomime whatsoever that expressed any kind of feeling ; 
but Noel, an Englishman whose veins are supposed by the 
men of the south to run with ice, not blood, was in a tem- 
pest of passion—rage, despair, terror for her and of what was 
coming, love and anguish, all contending for the mastery in 
his torn and tortured heart. He made a step forward and ils 
raised his hand as if to strike this bold intruder—this man | 
coming in like a thief and speaking like a master; but Mrs. 
Fairclough moved quietly between them. 

“Is that you, Salvatore?” she said as calmly and with as 
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much good-breeding as he himself had shown. Then, turning 
to Noel, she made a little gesture with her hand, still keeping 
her eyes fixed on the new comer. ‘‘My husband, Mr. 
Thorburn,” she said, white to her very lips: “ I] Marchese 
Capozzi.” 


VI. 


Anp now Millicent was avenged. This woman for whom Noel 
Thorburn had, according to her version of things, treated her 
so ill that in very self-respect she had been compelled to give 
him back his liberty—the woman who had come between her 
and her prosperity as well as her happiness and love—»etween 
him and the most devoted heart that ever man had; quarrels, 
jealousies, tempers, and side-wind encouragements to good 
blundering Frank not counting—was proved to be nothing 
but an adventuress; a creature living on false pretences, and 
acting a horrible falsehood throughout. 

And this was her rival! thought the girl, as she stood 
before the glass and counted up her physical charms with the 
self-complacency of the young, adding to them the moral 
qualities which she fancied that she had, but which perhaps 
those who knew her best, would have doubted most. This was 
the exchange which Noel had been so anxious to make ;—a 
pretty, true-hearted, devoted English girl against whom not 
a word of scandal had been ever breathed, the daughter of an 
Admiral and known from her birth to everyone—and this 
adventuress, this unknown alias, who had come here among 
them no one knew whence or why, and who had been suddenly 
proved, by her means, to be the wicked wretch she was ! 

Her revenge was sweet; and all the sweeter because so 
crushing and complete. Her jealousy and suspicion had 
justified themselves; and not even Helen, who always took 
part against her, could now say that her instinct had been 
wrong; nor could the boldest or the most charitable defend 
this dangerous schemer whom she had unmasked. 

Mrs. Faircloungh—Mrs. Fairclough, mdeed!—she had no 
right to that, or any other honest English name !—was an 
adventuress whem it had been a sacred duty to unmask, and 
Millicent took glory to herself for the share that she had had 
in that unmasking. Ifit had not been for her acting through 
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Frank, years might have passed before the plot would have 
been found out and this runaway wife recovered by her hus- 
band; but justice had been too strong for her, and Millicent 
and jealousy had won the day :—with which thought she went 
to bed content, pity for the conquered not troubling her heart 
or brain. Has not the cry been always Ve victis !—and 
could she, a mere slip of a girl, change the laws of humanity? 

Naturally the neighbourhood was indignant at the whole 
affair, and endorsed Millicent’s action vigorously. The Admi- 
ral’s pretty daughter might be a little fool, and her temper a 
source of occasional annoyance to some of the more peppery 
sort themselves ; but at least she was one of them—a daughter 
of the soil who belonged to them and who had been ill 
treated, jilted, deceived, for the sake of a Cenci-faced adven- 
turess who lived like a widow when she was a lawful wedded 
wife, and went. by one name when she was really someone 
else! And this was an offence to the natural pride of the 
place which placed Mr. Noel Thorburn in an ugly position, 
and made his forgiveness difficult. 

Then the Marchese himself made matters worse for the 
pseudo widow, now kis wife, by the very graces which irresis- 
tibly won him all the votes and left her all the black balls. 
A man with that charming smile, that soft caressing manner, 
that almost boyish exuberance of careless good-humour, that 
eraceful courtesy to his handsome wife, and the kindly way in 
which he accepted and made the best of the painful position in 
which she had placed him, was a man who certainly deserved 
a better fate; and proved himself at least not the one to blame. 
When he went about among the people—which he did freely, 
with regrets and apologies for the disturbance in their society, 
which this little scandal must have created; and expressing 
his hope that now his poor dear wife would see things in a 
better and truer light ; and that, having got rid of sundry bad 
advisers who had helped her to this trick, they should be able 
to return tothe happiness of love and their early married life— 
there was not one who was not-ready-to- swear by him, and to 
affirm tor a certainty that all the blame lay on her side. Even 
those stout-hearted Britons who shook their heads over the 
wily ways of foreigners in general, and were inclined to the 
woman’s side because she had at least English blood in her, 
if that blood had been damaged by her foreign up-bringing 
and outlandish marriage, even they were put down by the 
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majority ; and for the fortnight immediately succeeding the 
discovery, by farthe most popular person in Marston was that 
poor dear Marchese Capozzi who had taken such trouble to 
find his vagabond wife, and had been so generous and forgiving 
to her when he had found her. 

No one spoke of him with so much enthusiasm as Mrs, 
Sutcliffe ; and as they said among themselves, no one had 
such good opportunities for judging, you know, as she had 
lived with the wife alone and now with both together, and go 
could form a shrewd guess of how the land lay on both sides. 
According to her it lay fair and full to the sun with the 
Marchese, if but dark and in the shadow with the Marchesa. 
He had cultivated Mrs. Sutcliffe from the beginning; and he 
had found his husbandry pay; but Clarissa, too weary, too 
indolent perhaps, to cultivate anyone, had been content with 
the knowledge of the truth and had let things order themselves 
in appearance as they would. 

The Marchese quite flirted with the fair, fat, florid com- 
panion, and brought back reminiscences of the time when she 
too had been bright and blithe and bonny like the rest, and 
desirable in her degree. And what woman mouldering into 
her second half of the century is not grateful for this? He 
had a hole bored in the penny which she had given him when 
a mandolin-player in the lane; and he used to enchant her by 
pulling it slily out of his waistcoat pocket where he wore it 
hanging by a piece of thin elastic round his neck, and as slily 
carrying it to his lips as a sweet and sacred remembrancer. 

He was a clever man in all things, astute and far seeing; 
that boyish, careless good-humour of his useful for nothing so 
much as a mask whereby to hide his true nature; but he had 
never shown himself much cleverer than in thus securing the 
companion on his side, as by her position in the house she 
carried more weight than anyone else did, and represented a 
large portion of public opinion. 

If Mrs. Fairclough, now the Marchesa, was the most strongly 
condemned, and the Marchese, her wronged husband, was the 
most popular person at this moment in Marston, Noel Thor- 
burn was the most unpopular and had not a single friend or 
backer. The evil which he had wrought, if somewhat vague in 
the drawing, was of the deepest and blackest colouring ; 
consequently when he took his place on the magistrate’s bench 
at the market-town on the first Saturday after the sudden 
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arrival of the Marchese, he was made to understand the meaning 
of cold-shoulders and the sensation of having them turned to 
him. All the gentlemen treated him coolly, and the Admiral 
cuthim. It wasakind of field-day for the neighbourhood ; and 
the excitement of the moment was intense. For the Admiral 
to go out of his way to be indignant to any one !—the kindest 
hearted old woman that had ever blundered through the service, 
and been saved by a kindly providence from the countless 
disasters into which ignorance and supineness had run him 
broadside on! Young Mr. Thorburn could not feel very com- 
fortable, they all thought, shuffling a littlein their places. But 
Noel was not the kind of man to trouble himself much for 
what the world did, and less for what it thought. If his con- 
science was not crystal-clear about this matter—this matter 
meaning Millicent Despard—it was by no means so muddy as 
others supposed. Had the girl’s jealous pride and temper not 
taken fire, so far as she knew without cause, he was prepared 
to fulfil his engagement with her as a man of honour should ; 
and never to have let her know what that fulfilment had made 
him suffer. Moreover, all concerning himself was swamped in 
his despair for the loss that had befallen the woman whom he 
loved. He knew nothing of her real history, but he had known 
enough of her to make him sure that it had been a tragedy ; 
and that she was more the victim than a criminal. She was 
not the kind of woman to have left a husband for caprice or 
the weariness of satiety ; still less for her own fault; and when he 
looked back on the whole line of their intercourse, and remem- 
bered every word and look and smallest act that had been 
between them, he found nothing to condemn in her. She had 
been quiescent throughout, save every now and then a change 
of colour in the sweet sad face ; a quiver of the lips betokening 
pain or pleasure, as it might chance, but betokening feelings of 
some kind deeper than she allowed herself to express in words ; 
sometimes a tender look in those beautiful eyes which he had 
never seen aught but tender, and which he did not believe 
could be aught else—il Marchese Capozzi might have given a 
different verdict—and save that she did not actively repel him, 
but let him come and go at his will and let herself drift whither 
chance and circumstance might take her, he had no accusation 
to bring against her:—and of all this he made praise not 
blame. 


It seemed as if she had been too trustful, or it might be 
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too weary to fight against herself and fate—as if she had 
folded her hands and let the tide surround her, not looking 
to see whether she was caught or not, not caring to know 
whether she was lost or would be saved. Whatever had 
happened had come from him alone, so far as this beautiful 
sorrow was concerned. She was blameless throughout; and 
if she had need of a man’s loving heart as her shield, she 
should find it in his. 

This was the first time that Noel had left his own house 
since that fatal evening which had destroyed his illusions, 
and brought the reality of the Marchese ; consequently, he had 
heard nothing, and only the feeling that it would be cowardly 
for his own part, and might tell against her in public opinion, 
brought him to the town in the ordinary duties of his con- 
dition to-day. He did not know how the trail had been 
laid by which the searching husband had come on his con- 
cealed wife ; but all the rest of the world knew it. For Milli- 
cent, proud of being the heroine of ever so small a drama, 
told everyone what she and Frank Hardisty had done between 
them ; and how and by what lucky chance it had been that 
Frank had fallen in with the Marchese, and had unconsciously 
given him the cue. 

It is not often that a young girl has the chance of doing 
anything striking in a country place, and when it comes it is a 
god-send not to be lightly disregarded. Millicent Despard 
did not lightly regard hers, and took care that others 
should not be ignorant of her claims to consideration. And 
thus it came round to Noel to-day, how and why it was that 
what else might have been a secure retreat for life had been 
invaded, and the safety from suffering and insult, which had 
been bought at such a sacrifice, had been made unavailing. 
He heard it all in the magistrate’s room, where Mr. Linwood, 
the general tale-bearer of the district and always on good 
terms with everyone, passed over to him from the other side ; 
and after first condoling with him on his bad looks and evident 
state of illness, whispered in his ear what was public property 
to everyone but himself. 

“Tt is a pity that Miss Despard did not leave things alone,” 
said Noel; “ she was playing with edged tools, and has done 
more harm than anyone can now put right.” 

‘Still, a woman is best with her husband,” said Mr. 
Linwood doubtfully. ) 
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“That depends on the husband,” answered Noel, “ and 
from what I have seen of Mrs. Fairclough 

‘La Marchesa Capozzi,” interrupted Mr. Linwood. 

‘Lia Marchesa Capozzi, if you will;—she is not likely to 
have left him without grave cause.” 

“Ah! poor creature, I daresay,” the little man said with 
a well-managed sigh, that meant sympathy. ‘‘ Women have 
much to bear in this life, and certainly one sees the most 





charming women in the world married to the greatest,brutes. © 


How they do it I cannot make out.” 

He was unmarried himself, and so far unprejudiced; but 
he always felt that there was one woman somewhere about 
the world, who was less happy than she would have been had 
he done his duty and made a Mrs. Linwood among the most 
blessed of her sex. For the same reason, having no daughter 
to marry off and settle, he was able to be civil to Noel 
Thorburn to a degree which virtuous husbands and careful 
fathers disowned; whether he was or was not a flirt and a 
minor edition of Don Juan, engaged to one and carrying on 
with another, not belonging to Mr. Linwood to establish or 
resent. Indeed, he left people at all times to manage their 
own affairs, he used to say smiling ; and he himself took no 
sides but preached universal peace and voted general 
tolerance. At the same time he always managed to inflame 
the sores already festering and add fuel to the fires already 
burning; as now when he told Noel how it had come about 
that the poor woman had been hunted down in her seemingly 
safe retreat, and forced back to the companionship from 
which she had escaped. 

And as things for the most part come in groups in this 
odd world of ours, sorrows and joys alike clustering together 
like the black berries of the nightshade or the crowded 
blooms of monthly roses, when Noel was riding slowly home 
he overtook Millicent and her sister Helen walking in the 
same direction as his own. | 

His heart was sore and full of bitter rage against the girl 
whose temper and jealousy had worked all this ill, though 
only so short a time ago he had thought to make her his 
wife, and had believed that he loved her. It was not for 
himself that he was sore. He was strong and magna- 
nimous, and could forgive without trouble; but it was for 
her, the poor, pale victim of a cruel fate and human wicked- 
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ness—his Cenci, with the Cenci’s sorrows and without her 
sins. | 

As he came up to the sisters he flung himself from his 
horse and held out his hand to Helen. He only lifted his hat 
to Millicent. He could not touch the hand of one who had 
dealt so foul a blow to the woman he loved. 

Millicent saw the slight, and accepted it as the first declara- 
tion of war. She was almost glad of it. Strong to the 
contest as she was, she did not want to be weakened by any 
show of sympathy or forgiveness from Noel. She was in love 
with him still, in her way; and for all that had happened, 
would have cast herself at his feet had he beckoned her there. 
It was best then as it was, and she mentally strung her bow 
and made ready. : 

Helen, in love with no one and hating no one, but sorry 
that her sister was not to be married, partly because it 
would have been such a brilliant settlement for her, partly 
because she thought that Millicent would be improved by 
being under the control of a wise strong man, and also because 
she looked forward to a nice little quiet life together with her 
dear father, when they would have no one to worry them with 
tears and temper, but would be in perpetual peace and rest 
together—neither in love nor in hate, only sorry, for all these 
reasons—was just as frank and kind to Noel as ever. She had 
always denied the graver aspects of his friendship with the 
widow ; and had believed her sister’s jealousy to have been the 
cause of all that had happened. 

“T am glad to meet you, Miss Millicent,” said Noel 
in a cold voice. “I wanted a word of explanation with 
you.” 

‘“‘] cannot imagine on what,”’ said Millicent flushing. 

“No? You think it has been well to act the part of 
amateur detectives, you and Mr. Frank Hardisty, to bring 
sorrow and anguish on an unoffending woman who had the 
misfortune to be my friend ? ” 

“It was my duty ; the duty of any one and every one to 
unmask that adventuress if they could,” said Millicent hotly 
and grandly. 

“No, that is not the right word for her,” he said, looking 
at her sternly. ‘I must ask you to withdraw it. She was 
an unhappy wife taking refuge in flight, under a feigned name, 
from the intolerable wretchedness of her life; and you have 
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destroyed her and given her back to the keeping of her 
tyrant.” 

“If she was only this, she should not have passed as a 
widow,” said Millicent, feeling that she had the best of it 
there. 

“Did she ever say that she was a widow? Dzid she, to 
you or any one in the place, confide a word of explanation 
about herself, or say who or what she was? It was we who 
believed her to be a widow, not she herself who called herself - 
one.” 

“She knew what we thought, and she acted up to her 
character,’ said Millicent with meaning. 

“She might or might not know. She simply lived here 
without her husband, and left the world to form its own con- 
clusions.” 

« And encouraged the attentions of unmarried men!” cried 
Millicent. 

“She did not,” said Noel firmly. ‘‘ Whoever says so, 
utters that which is not true, and as cruel as it is scan- 
dalous.”’ 

“You would defend her if she had committed murder! ” 
said Millicent angrily. ‘‘ You are bewitched and blinded 
by her; every one can see it; and every one is talking of 
it.” 

“What I am or am not has nothing to do with the 
question,’ was the answer made sternly. “I only want to 
make clear to you the infinite cruelty of which you have been 
guilty ; the infinite mischief that you have wrought to gratify 
a moment’s impulse of jealous anger agaiust a woman of whom 
you had no right to be jealous—then.” 

He had so much grace of conscience and regard for 
truth as to put in the qualifying adverb. 

“Then! ” exclaimed Millicent, with that well-known toss 
of her head. 

“You had, and have, only the right to that time,” said 
Noel. ‘‘ And it is that time of which I speak.” 

“T assure you, Noel, I am exceedingly sorry for all this,” 
said Helen suddenly ; she thought the quarrel has lasted long 
enough and that Noel had said all that was necessary and all 
that could be expected todo good. ‘‘I knew nothing whatever 
of it at all. If Millicent had consulted me I would have pre- 
vented her doing anything of the kind; so wrong and so silly 
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too, as it has all been! But she acted on the impulse of the 
moment; and though I am sure that she is just as sorry as 
any one else—you know what she is, and how hard it is to 
get her to confess her faults.” 

“| have done no fault at all, and nothing to confess or be 
sorry for,” cried Millicent. 

“No; I do not suppose that you did know anything,” 
returned Noel to Helen, not noticing Millicent’s remark. “I 
only wish that she had indeed consulted you, and been guided 
by your advice, for, believe me, dear Helen, she has done 
irreparable mischief, worked irreparable misfortune to every- 
one !” 

“ What a dreadful pity,” said Helen, with an indignant 
glance to Millicent. She did not know what else to say, and 
indeed it was all that she could say. 

“You do not know poor Mrs. Fairclough’s history,” con- 
tinued Noel; nor did he; but he assumed more knowledge 
than he possessed that he might shield her better; and truly 
love had given him an insight deeper than had been vouch- 
safed to the indifference or the certainty of others. ‘ She was 
justified in her action, believe me !—she was right to leave that 
man and to hide herself away at the ends of the earth to escape 
him.” 

“How can you say that ?—how can you know that he is so 
bad?” cried Millicent to whom the Marchese had _ been 
specially flattering and delightful. “ Frank says he is most 
charming, and Frank saw him nearly every day in London for 
a long time.” 

“Frank!” said Noel contemptuously. 

“Yes, Frank,’’ returned Millicent; “and at all events 
Frank is a man of honour and knows how to treat ladies.” 

‘And it is because I know how they should be treated 
that I speak to you as I have done,” said Noel. ‘‘ Because I 
believe that yor have both a heart and a conscience hidden 
beneath all this girlish folly, that I want you to turn your 
eyes inward and see for yourself the evil that you have done.” 

“T have been made quite miserable enough about all this 
matter and will not be made more so,” said Millicent begin- 
ning to cry ; for which Helen scolded her, and Noel in his old 
voice and manner said: “ Don’t cry, dear; but think seriously 
of what I have said,’ which naturally only made her cry the 
more. 
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At this momont the Marchese came up, and Noel, mount- 
ing in his usual quiet, leisurely way, after meeting the glitter- 
ing black eyes with more steadiness than they themselves had, 
rode off just as Clarissa’s husband, with a burst of ingenuous 
pleasure, flung himself from his horse and poured out his 
delight at this chance meeting with a boy’s innocent abandon- 
ment of joy. He was so very glad to see the signorine; he 
loved them, he said, so very much more than all here—more 
than any one indeed anywhere! ‘The minds and manners 
and habits of real English signorine were all so charming to 
him !—they produced an enthusiasm that was a kind of ecstasy, 
and made him feel how inferior his country people were, 
when placed by the side of these noble, magnificent, semi- 
divine Inglese! After he had said a good deal more to the 
same purpose, speaking to Helen but looking at Millicent whose 
dark, ripe iushing beauty pleased him, he asked suddenly :— 

“ What was that gentleman’s name who was with you just 
now?” 

*‘ Thorburn,” said Helen. 

He repeated it. 

“Thorburn,” he said; ‘‘ Thorburn, Yes, 1 remember now. 
That was the name my wife said on the evening when I came 
down and found her in the gentleman’sarms. Fact!” he said, 
answering Millicent’s look of horror and disgust. ‘‘ My poor, 
dear imprudent wife had forgotten to tell him that she had a 
husband in the world, and I came into the room just at the 
interesting moment when he was asking her to marry him ! 
It was rather a hard welcome to a man who had been seeking 
an adored wife for the last year, was it not?” he asked, his 
face full of tender sadness, and his bright black eyes moist 
with tears. 

“What a wicked woman! what a wretch!” cried Milli- 
cent indignantly. 

“No, dear signorina, not a wretch,” he exclaimed mag- 
nanimously ; “ only a very wrong-headed mistaken child ! ” 

A few days after this a small parcel and a note were brought 
to Noel. The note began with nothing and was signed with 
nothing, but it was not difficult to know who was the writer. 

“Forgive me,” it said. ‘I was to blame; but the temp- 
tation was too strong. After long years of disillusionment, it 
was something to find again a man that I could believe in, 
that I could love. I let myself drift, knowing that you were 
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safe, because engaged, and believing that I only should suffer 
when the time for parting came. Had I thought that you 
would have been pained, I would have acted differently, and 
would have told you all. But it was too strong for me—and 
so forgive me! And think kindly of me, if you can. We 
leave here to-morrow. I have at last induced him to go back 
to Naples, where we live, and to forego the rest of his triumph 
here. It is chiefly to keep that poor girl out of the way 
of one who never spared woman nor forgave man. She is 
impulsive and headstrong; and he knows the whole art of 
fascination only too well; and I do not want another sorrow 
and shame of the same kind in my life, more especially here. 
Forgive her too, Noel, dear Noel! for my sake; and if you 
can, go back to your old relations with her; if you can! 
But let me know of your welfare .sometimes, and do not 
quite forget me. I cannot write to you, but you can let 
me hear from you, or of you, by those newspapers of yours, 
when you may speak to me, and I shall understand what no 
one else will. Good-by. Will you think it impious in me to 
say God bless you? I do say it. God bless you, Noel! best, 
dearest, best: beloved ! ”’ 

With this note came the sketch of those purple hills with 
the tract of golden moor at their feet, at which they had 
worked together when they sat in the drawing-room of the 
Cottage, and looked out into earth and sky and into each 
other’s eyes ; and had grown into love through nature and her 
interpreter art. It was the dearest and most significant thing 
that she could have given him ; and Noel took it as he might 
have taken a gift from the grave when life had flown and 
hope had died with it. He put it before him, and looked at it 
till a strange blinding blur came before his eyes; and then, 
leaning his face on his crossed arms, he suddenly broke down 
as he had not done since he was a lad of fourteen, when his 
mother had died and he had stood by the grave at her funeral. 


VII. 


Home again! Back to the passionate charm and fervid 
beauty of the south ;—back to vineyards and orange-groves, 
to olive-gardens and fig-trees, to loggias and pergolas, myrtles 
and pomegranates, from oaks and elms and rustic garden- 
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seats set on the lawn and homely orchards standing round 
ivy-covered low thatched cottages ;—back to the glory of the 
deep-blue sky and purple sea, from flying mists, gathering 
clouds, and stretches of heathery moor with gorse for the 
golden light and dying bracken for the russet shadow ;—back 
from the tranquil softness of the Surrey hills to the hidden 
terrors of Vesuvius with its heart of fire and its feet clothed 
with vines and olives ;—back to Italy from England ;—from 
freedom and safety to slavery and despair ;—from an acted 
disguise to a living lie ! 

How well she knew it all, and how her heart turned from 
all !—turned from a scene and place once to her like a garden 
lent by Heaven to earth! As she drove along that grand 
coast road from Castellamare in the sunset, to the “ villeg- 
giatura,’ on the hill where some of her happiest days had 
been spent, she remembered with what almost superstitious 
horror she used to think then of England; how, to her fancy, 
Englishmen were self-conscious machines; Engilishwomen 
masses of artifice and affectation; and England itself but a 
cold and miserable land of fogs and vapours, where life 
stagnated in one unbroken muddy pool, and love was like the 
sun, something spoken of but not really known. And now 
this despised and chilly land was her Zoar, and an English- 
man was the only person in the world whom she loved ! 

It was a transformation such as she could not have 
believed possible at the time when it was as if some beau- 
tiful young god had come down from the sky to make her the 
most blessed among the daughters of men. But her god had 
faded away into dreamland with the rest; and the illusions 
wrought by faith and love were with the fallen petals of last 
year’s orange-blossoms—their fragrance and purity trampled 
into the dust and dead for ever. 

She had married when toc young, and the man whom she 
had married had been also too young. He had his character 
to make, his true self to develop; and she had her experience 
to gain. The chances whether his as yet fluid youth would 
set into a noble or an ignoble maturity were too perilous to 
have been braved, had a choice been given. Had her mother 
had time before her things might have been different; but, 
dying as she was, it was the best that she could do. Her 
daughter must be left to chance, or to fate. And fate, as we 
know, worked ill for her. 
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The character that was so pleasant in its fluid youth, set 
into still as pleasant outwardly, but what was intrinsically, an 
utterly despicable maturity—a kind of thing where the facile 
temper of indolence stood for the good heart of human 
sympathy ; where passion looked like love, and laxity of prin- 
ciple was the true name for what passed for generosity of 
judgment ; a maturity which recognized no honour save that 
of social standing with its adjunct, wealth, and kept only just 
as fair with public decency of living as was absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of that public standing ; a maturity which 
made of evil its good, and of good the butt for its poor weak 
wit, and to trust to which was like walking over a morass, or 
building on a quicksand. 

Beither truth nor honour; neither the chivalry of real love 
nor the self-control of real leita’ ; neither the manliness of 
work, nor the ennobling influence of purpose, nor yet a breath 
of patriotism nor of public spirit—nothing but self-indulgence 
and the pursuit of amusements, no matter of what kind, nor 
whether they were honest or corrupt ;—it was not a bright 
outlook for a girl who had her ideas of right and wrong still 
clear and defined, and her belief that God had given man a 
law by which to walk still unshaken ! 

For, though by education Clarissa had been developed into 
something that was not an Englishwoman pur sang, yet she 
had the sturdy English fibre in her as a central principle 
strengthening her to good or evil, as it might chance ; but at 
this time of her life there was nothing in her save what was 
good and true and pure. She had also the inherited tradi- 
tions of a man’s honour and a woman’s fair fame as principles 
for her own guidance and to judge of what passed around her ; 
and her faith in a man’s trustworthiness and a woman’s con- 
stancy was sacred to her. W hat she saw creep gradually about 
her and her house a few years after her marriage—the change 
which time and vicious companionship, acting on weakness, 
vicious inclination, and a nature neither loyal nor honest, 
wrought in her husband—the hollowness of her life, the 
destruction of her personal happiness and the loss of her self- 
respect which it included—at first nearly broke her heart ; and 
then ended by eating away the delicate sharpness of her atl 
principles. But she ‘aa not go very far astray. The indolence 
and want of nobility of life, “tanght by climate and example, 
only created a certain weary belief in fatalism which explained 
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if it did not justify all. But it was a doctrine under which 
she took more benefit than she allowed. Her husband was 
actively bad, but she was fated to pain ; and, when her pain 
became too heavy to bear, fated to revenge. Had she com- 
mitted murder, she would have said the same thing—‘‘ It was 
my fate!” 

It was a comfortable doctrine, as most false doctrines 
are; and saved trouble if it saved nothing else. It deadened 


her own conscience when she grew weary of suffering, and | 


turned her thoughts to escape ; so that when she left her hus- 
band divided between two passions almost equally strong— 
that of high play, not always honestly conducted, and the wife 
of his bosom friend, Guiseppe Biondelli—and went under a 
feigned name to Hngland, she had no feeling of wrongdoing, 
no self-reproach for laying down her cross and abandoning her 
post. We must all make our lives as comfortable as we can, 
she thought ; and as she had no case for an enforced legal 
separation, and as her husband refused to allow her one by 
private agreement or of personal grace, she took matters into 
her own hands, and fled—taking her measures so craftily and 
hiding her spoor so cleverly that nothing but chance, or fate— 
working through Millicent and Frank Hardisty—would have 
ever discovered her. No; she had no self-reproach for what 
she had done; only sorrow that she had been discovered; and 
that—fate—-had led her to love Noel Thorburn, and had im- 
pelled him to love her. And this, not because ‘it was wrong, 
but because it was useless and unhappy. 

There was nothing else to regret, she thought, looking at 
her husband as they drove along that well-known road—won- 
dering to herself, as she looked with a scorn that included him 
as well as herself, how it was that she had ever believed in the 
possibility of his goodness ! 

And now her real time of trial began. What had gone 
before had been mere child’s play compared to all that followed 
on her return; partly because she herself had changed even 
more than her surroundings. They perhaps, had sunk a little 
deeper, but she-had gone many steps higher; consequently, 
the distance between them was greater than before. The con- 
tact with a pure, if narrow and somewhat bigoted, society, had 
touched the old honest chord of English rectitude in her heart; 
her love for a man like Noel, chivalrous and high-minded, 
tender and pure-hearted, had braced her moral being, so that 
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once more she was able to believe in her fellow-men and to 
reverence truth and honour. And it was pain beyond all that 
she had ever suffered, to have to stand in the midst of the cor- 
ruption that surrounded her, and accept with smiles and fair 
seeming the hideous falsehoods of her life. 

Her husband had accounted for her disappearance with the 
wonderful tact given by indifference and subtlety. He had 
spoken of it as a planned thing, well known to each but not 
imparted to the world; and he told all his friends in turn, to 
each as a sacred secret which he knew would be divulged at 
the next street-corner, that his beautiful wife, looking so full , 
of health and vigour, was afflicted with a malady which she 
wished to conceal from the world, and which would soon be 
decided either by her death or recovery. She had gone to 
some Hungarian doctor with an unpronounceable name; and 
he would soon either go for her, or she would return of her 
own accord. When Guiseppe Biondelli’s wife quarrelled with 
him because he had tired of her, as he did of all women in time, 
he went over to England, as we know, thinking that the most 
likely place where Clarissa would be found—as deserters are 
always taken on the old homestead, and escaped prisoners in 
their well-known haunts; but he said that he had gone to the 
Hungarian doctor, whence he would either bring back his wife 
cured, or the certificate of her death. 

His friends feigned to believe him. It was the easiest 
thing to do; so that no scandal was talked on the piazzas and in 
the cercoli, though enough went about from loggia to loggia, 
and in the private corners of drawing-rooms, conveyed by the 
lifting of an eyebrow, the flash of a fan, the movement of two 
fingers across the face. Still, the absence of undeniable pub- 
licity is always a gain, and dumb talk commits everyone less 
than spoken words. So that when the Marchesa came back, 
and was asked all sorts of questions about her mysterious 
malady, and how the doctor had treated her, she had the satis- 
faction, such as it was, of knowing that what might be said of 
ner was said in the dark; and that she alone had to bear the 
burden. , 

It was hard to bear; and more than once she was on the 
point of telling the truth aloud, when a look from her hus- 
band would recall her to herself, and seal her lips as he desired 
they should be sealed. She played her part, on the whole, 
creditably enough; but she loathed herself for consenting to 
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such a life, till she wondered that she did not die of the anguish 
of her shame. 

Meanwhile, things went badly between the young people 
themselves. , The red, ripe lips that laughed so readily abroad 
poured out torrents of passionate abuse or more stinging sar- 
casm at home. The gay, good-humoured tolerance which 
made the Marchese so popular in society, became the very 
cynicism of disbelief in virtue, or worse contempt for it 
when forced to confess that it was a shade less unreal than 
usual. ‘The name of Noel Thorburn, which she kept as a 
sacred talisman in her heart, became the byword of his scorn ; 
and when he had nothing else to amuse him, he found his 
pleasure in going again and again over the scene that he had 
witnessed, repeating the words which he had heard, and ridi- 
culing as a laughable farce, good only for Stentorella to act, 
what she felt had been the most solemn moment of her life. 

All that was best in her had been roused into being at that 
moment. She had risen superior to herself, to her education, 

her influences ; and it was hard to hear what had been with her 
a moment of true religious fervour, however disastrously en- 
shrined, flung to the rude winds of his contempt as a man might 
fling a dead child to the wolves. 

But she bore it; if at times with a struggle and active 
anguish, at others with that abstracted, dreamy kind of 
insensibility, as of a creature drugged so as not to feel pain. 
Kvery now and then however, her large soft eyes lighted 
up with such a fire as might have once burnt in the Cenci’s ; 
and then she looked dangerous, and Salvatore held his peace. 
In general, as cold to him as if she had been Galatea still in the 
marble whatever his words, when he roused this latent power 
of passion that only slumbered in her heart, he owned to him- 
self that he was afraid. The very quiescence and statuesque 
indifference of her ordinary state made the change both more 
terrifying and more complete; and il Marchese Salvatore 
Capozzi was not a brave man, as we term bravery. He could 
have done rash things in hot blood, but he could not meet 
danger face to face in cool. 

Suddenly, but not broadly outlined, a certain change came 
over Clarissa. She was no warmer to her husband, but she 
made herself somewhat less isolated. She answered him when 
he spoke to her other than by monosyllables, and as if he were 
a human being like anyone else; and she even held short 
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fragmentary, lazy conversations with him on indifferent sub- 
jects, when he forgot to taunt her about her flight and to jeer 
her about her English lover. 

He watched her in her changing temper as he would have 
watched a panther or a leopardess creeping stealthily through 
the long sweet grass to where he stood; as one animal on 
guard might watch another; but he saw nothing to make 
him believe that she was playing a part or preparing a sur- 
prise. Her listless quietness was just as indolent and graceful 
as before—her soft eyes as dreamy and as veiled. She had 
only tired of her self-made isolation ; had taken counsel with 
her good sense, and had resolved to accept her life as he had 
ordered it. It was the wisest thing that she could do, and 
from one so little fitted to fight, the only thing. He was as 
astute and suspicious as the men of his nation are by nature, 
but he was no more able than another to see through stone 
walls or to surmount barriers in an open plain. She was an 
Englishwoman—a ‘‘ mad-head” by birth, thought the Mar- 
chese—watching her from between his half-shut eyes while 
she sat in the low chair flung back as she had been flung back 
in the Cottage drawing-room when Noel thought to put the 
cup to his lips, and it had slipped from his hand untasted, and 
dashed into atoms at his feet. But if one of the ‘‘ mad-heads ” 
in one direction, she had the strength of her people in another, 
he thought, and knew when she was fairly conquered, and 
when it was the wiser thing to yield. As now; thinking 
which he almost respected her, and wondered if, for diversion, 
he should ever find himself in love with her again. 

What would he have said had he known that the change had 
been wrought by a long, earnest, eloquent letter from Noel, 
received in answer to one from her, replying to an advertise- 
ment for leave to write, wherein he urged her to live up to her 
highest, to make the best of her circumstances, and be true 
to her noblest ideal ?—a letter that had spoken to her soul like 
the voice of an angel, and roused her from moral apathy and 
mental slumber to active struggle and faithful endeavour. He 
would not have understood it had he known of it; but it was 
true all the same. 

It happened that at this time there was a certain lull in the 
excesses of the Marchese’s life. The last reigning favourite 
had disappeared from the scene, and no one else had yet been 
exalted in her stead. A few of his more reckless friends had 
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gone for their “villeggiatura” to La Cava, to Capri, to 
Ischia; and as he was one of the men who cannot live alone, 
and to whom the whole charm of life is companionship, he 
was thrown on to his wife’s hands for the moment; and she, 
still inspired by Noel, bore him on her time and thoughts with 
wonderful graciousness and almost geniality. It was a hollow 
truce truly; but for the moment it was a truce, though one 
that, in spite of her better resolve, would be broken on either 

side at the first opportunity. | 

Among his other pleasures, the Marchese owned a yacht, 
the best of its kind in the bay, one of the things which, in the 
early, happy days, had given the young wife some of her 
sweetest hours. Of late years she had not been on board at 
all; and, in truth, she was scarcely wanted and would have 
been strangely out of place among the companions whom he 
chiefly chose as his messmates; but one day now, during 
this unsigned peace between the two and the interregnum on 
his side, as Salvatore was going down to the Marina, for a 
sail, he asked her carelessly if she would go with him? The 
day was bright; the breeze pleasant; if she liked to go he 
would take her. He did not ask her; that was not his way 
in these latter times—he merely gave her his permission, 
which, all things considered, he thought good enough. 

The beauty of the day, the loveliness of the scene, had 
worked something of their old charm. She looked out over 
the bright blue bay to the golden green passing into purple 
and blue of Vesuvius; to the misty charm of Ischia; and 
something came back in her heart of longing for the past—of 
yearning to be able to believe in it, to realize it again. 
Though she knew that she was going only to the grave of 
that past, and that it would never be made alive and real, it 
was something to visit its grave. Some beloved things have 
none at all! With an odd kind of pain at her heart, an odd 
kind of softness in her eyes, she said: “ Yes; she would go 
with him,” and got up to make herself ready. 

He half wondered to himself at-her ready acquiescence ; it 
was not like her usual pride; but he too, was a little tired of 
the strife, and touched for the moment by better feelings— 
besides, no one else was in the way to amuse him, and he was 
not sorry to be able to fall back on her, for want of anyone 
fresher or more interesting. So the circumstance fitted well 
on both sides. They went down to the Marina, and she 
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stepped on board, and took her place in the seat of. honour as 
she had taken it how often before! How well she remembered 
it!—both when she had gone with her mother for the first 
time, before her marriage; and then for the second, after she 
was his wife, and while he represented to her all that there 
was of human sweetness, grace, and love! 

How beautiful she looked to-day, and how handsome he, 
with his soft Italian beauty and suppleness of limb and action ! 
Surely a noble-looking couple! The master with his two 
sailors, noticed how frank and friendly they seemed to be to- 
gether ; how full he was of small cares and pleasant attentions ; 
and how sweetly she accepted all and smiled back her gracious 
thanks in return. Everything was done for her that a man knows 
so well will please and make a woman happy ; and for all she 
sometimes bowed her beautiful head, and sometimes raised her 
dainty ungloved hand, with the open sleeves falling far back 
and showing the whole of her large white arms, as she made 
that pretty gesture of thanks with her fingers, which goes as 
far as words. ‘The men felt glad to think that the two ycung 
people were on better terms together. They knew what they 
knew, and could have told some strange stories had they been 
so minded; and they were Southern Italians, not incapable of 
adding to their knowledge by suspecting more than they were 
sure of ; still, they were glad to see the friendship between the 
two to-day, and only hoped that it would last. 

They sailed about the bay—the wind blowing brisk and 
free; but only enough to give life «nd animation; till 
the sun set and the moon and the stars came out. All the 
beautiful circumstances of the Golden Shell woke into being— 
the lights of Naples, the festal fires and rockets of the towns 
along the coast, the fishermen’s boats shining and quivering 
like large fireflies a little way from shore ; pleasure-boats, 
with music, sounding strangely sweet and dreamy from 
the distance ; steamers lighted up like floating hotels, gliding 
swiftly along the bay; Capri and Ischia, and the rocky head- 
lands about Misenum; the wooded heights of Castellamare ; 
and the homely terraces of Vico—all were touched by living 
points of fire, one by one; while the stars shone faint and far, and 
the moon poured her pure white glory overall. And again the 
wife’s heart and memory went back to that first evening of her 
young life, when a few loving words had, as it were, opened the 
gates of heaven and taken her soul into eternal glory. Yes ; 
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she would do what she could. She loved that other with the 
whole force and fervour of her soul; but she would carry to 
him her best endeavour after, self-suppression, and a very 
religiousness of striving to lead a holy anda worthy life, as the 
noblest tribute she could make. 

So, sitting in the low-swinging chair, her eyes fixed on the 
stars, she dreamt back over many things, regretting some, but 
full of earnestness and design to make the best of what 


remained—if for no higher motive than to be worthy of Noel; — 


still—to make the best. 

Her husband came and sat down by her, and caught the 
expression in her face. It was the face which he had seen 
when he stood by the open window of the Cottage, and she 
had looked at the north star, while Noel Thorburn had told 
her of his love. 

He lightly touched her arm. 

“Dreaming?” he said in English, showing his teeth, 
smiling. 

“‘ Perhaps,” she answered. 

“Do you want an interpreter? Shall I be your sooth- 
sayer ?”? 

“Tf it will please you,” she said. 

““Well—let me see; where shall we begin? At the 
beginning? At the small, well-arranged little dinner with 
the fat old fool to keep the handsome runaway in counte- 
nance; for the dessert—a solemn, pale-faced English mister 
sitting stiffly in his chair, while a graceful, half-Italian woman 
—only half, mind you !—played with him as a cat plays with a 
mouse, and made big eyes, and pretended to be sorry, poor 
widow; but she could not—indeed she could not; she would 
if she could, but she was not able; she would not say why— 
she buried that uncomfortable obstacle of the deserted husband 
breaking his heart for her in Naples; but he was to take her 
on trust, and believe her when she said that she loved him, 
and would if she could, only she could not. And then the 
return of the husband just at the-very moment—such an 
Ingenious arrangement !—such a beautiful act, set by provi- 
dence and played by fate! but I do not think a very pleasant 
surprise, was it? Ah! Clarissa, have I been a true-reading 
interpreter of your dream properly ? ” 

** Yes,” said Clarissa with a soft smile, as soft as his and 
as unreal. “ Quite right; but,’”’ she raised her eyes, and they 
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flamed like fire, “‘ you forgot to add that this dream of love 
for the one will never die—never! never! never!—and that 
the reality of hatred and contempt for the other will die only 
when that other does. If I could make you feel, Salvatore, 
how I love the one, and how I despise the other ! ”’ 

“All in good time,” he said laughing. “ Everything 
comes to those who know how to wait.” 

“Yes, everything,” she said; ‘‘ even death.”’ 

He turned pale. 

“You are a fool for talking of death on board ship,” he 
said angrily. ‘‘ What do you mean by such evil omens ? ” 

“ What will come,” she answered, looking him full between 
the eyes. 

Kven as she spoke a sudden gust of wind caught the little 
vessel sharply. A gale sprang up in that unexpected and 
sudden way in which gales and storms do spring up on the 
Mediterranean ; and the yacht quivered and strained and heeled 
over at the sud lenness of the shock. But she righted hérself 
at once, though her sail had dipped low in the water, and held 
her way unflinchingly. As she heeled over, the sailing- 
master saw the two, husband and wife, flung against the bul- 
warks; then he saw two large white arms raise themselves 
aloft mm the air; he heard a sharp shrill scream; and then a 
heavy splash in the water—as both the men sang out that the 
Marchese had fallen overboard. 

But the Marchesa was standing pale, firm, erect by the 
side, looking down on the moon-lighted sea. 

Once, aud once only, the white face of Salvatore Capozzi 
came up from among the spurning spray; the dark and dying 
eyes fixed themselves on her—eyes full of reproach, of 
pleading for pity, of the agony of death—and the pale lips 
tried to frame themselves to speak ; but no living word came 
from them. The body went down, the waves dashed on, and 
the boat ploughed her headlong way over the spot where its 
owner had sunk in the sea. 

In the necessary inquiry which followed this terrible acci- 
dent no testimony could be given implicating any one. A 
sudden squall had struck the boat, and the Marchese, who 
could not swim, had been flung overboard by the shock, his 
wife having saved herself by clinging to the ropes. There 
was no small boat with the yacht, and even if there had been 
it could not have been used. All was done for the recovery 
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of the body that was possible; but it was not possible to do 
much; and it was to be looked for some time hence, when 
perhaps it would be washed up by the tide among the rocks 
and ruins of Kquense. 

The sailing-master knew nothing more than this, and gave 
his evidence with admirable sympathy and respect. He even 
went out of his way to testify to the pleasant terms on which 
the two were together; and the sailors, who were examined 
too, repeated the same thing. 

The widow, gently interrogated, replied to all questions 
with the self control to be expected from one of her nation ; and 
if she was white and somewhat seared, who would not have been 
after such a catastrophe? Her handsome young husband, 
adored and adoring, snatched from her by such a fearful fate ! 
—no wonder that she was pale and pitiful, and in her white 
veil and wrappings more than ever like the Cenci, in her dress 
of condemnation for crime, and of shame for sin. 

However this might be, no blame attached to any one. It 
was a regrettable accident ; and that closed the whole proceed- 
ings. The Neapolitan papers put in the notice of the death 
between two broad black lines, indicating mourning; and the 
parish priest preached the Marchese’s funeral sermon, wherein 
he compared the dead roué to the local saint and the founder 
of the church. The beautiful widow was already the object of 
countless surmises, and as many hypothetical husbands as there 
were unmarried men in the society of the place were given to 
her to choose from; and the sailing-master beame suddenly 
rich, and bought a “‘ fondo” of his own among the mountains, 
where he made wine and cheese, and thanked his saints for the 
chance which had given him his prosperity. No one knew 
where he got the money, but there it was; and he was in his 
nght to make use of what he had. 

Soon after this the Marchesa sold all her property out of 
hand, for what it would fetch. She did not preserve a picture, 
a vase, a book ; everything connected with her Italian life was 
swept clean out of her path, and she went away to England, 
where the postmaster was desired to forward all her letters— 
General Post Office, London. 
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By virtue of the English blood in the wife—or widow—a notice 
of the Marchese Capozzi’s death, its manner and the inquiry 
following, was put into the English newspapers, and so came 
down to Marston where it excited the comments and sugges- 
tions which belong to the kind of minds of which the society 
there was composed. All wondered when Mrs. Thorburn 
would be brought home, and supposed it would not be long— 
though some said surely not before the year was out, and even 
then it would be unseemly! Others marvelled at the extra- 
ordinary aptness of the circumstance; one of those miraculous 
interpositions whereby Providence itself seems to work for the 
happiness of certain people; though others again, with a 
thought of their own daughter of the soil who was the first 
victim, and of the poor Marchese himself who was the second 
—and such a good-tempered charming young man, poor 
fellow !—thought this same Providence uncommonly partial, 
and pitied the unhappy creatures for whom it evidently had no 
sympathy. 

Conjecture was more rife than ever when Noel Thornton, 
a month or two after the announcement, suddenly went to 
London, and gave out that he did not mean to return for some 
time ; and soon there was not a doubt as to why he was there, 
or what would happen when he did return. For news came 
down that the Marchesa was in town, having been met by 
Frank Hardisty in the Park, looking more beautiful but more 
melancholy than ever. The young man wrote all this to his 
fiancée, Millicent Despard, who had not been long in con- 
soling herself for the loss of one lover by the acceptance of 
another. But he did not add how the Marchesa had invited 
him into her carriage; how she had spoken to him gravely, 
seriously, without blame but in words that cut him more 
deeply than the severest blame would have done, on his 
unworthy action in seeking to find out what she had desired 
should be hidden, resulting, as it did, in breaking up her place 
of safety and setting her husband on her traces ; and how he 
had felt himself for that half-hour the meanest hound alive, 
having made himself what any honest Englishman would 
revolt at being called, an amateur detective for the harm of an 
unoffending woman—and all for the love of a girl whose 
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pleasure was dearer to him than his own honour! All this he 
kept to himself. What shame he suffered on account of his 
amateur detectiveship he did not choose that she should know, 
nor share in the trouble of his self-reproach. This he would 
always bear alone, and she should never know that he had it 
to bear at all; for he too, had his chivalry like Noel; and if 
not so fine in character, from the point of view of strength and 
intellect, was as pure-hearted and as noble-natured. 


And, after all, had not things worked well on the whole all — 


round? Was it not better that Millicent should have been 
saved from a man who did not love her as she deserved to be 
loved, to be given to one who did, than that she should have 
married Noel Thorburn and repented all her life after ? 

And again, if there really had been anything between the 
so-called widow and Noel, was it not better to have her true 
state discovered before he had gone deeper into the wood and 
been made more unhappy than he was already? And as the 
death of the Marchese, poor fellow, had nothing whatever to 
do with all these circumstances, on the whole Frank Hardisty 
felt his conscience clear—when he was not with the beautiful 
woman with her sad, sweet Cenci-like face, and the world of 
mute reproach that lay in the depths of her dark eyes. Then, as 
he owned to himself, he felt a miserable sham, and would gladly 
have exchanged his personality for that of the first crossing- 
sweeper if he could. But remorse cannot undo faults, and, 
whether for good or eyil, or a barren result of neither, Frank 
Hardisty had acted, and had to abide by his own deed. 

And now the end of all her troubles had come, and Clarissa 
stood face to face with her best, her highest, her truest happi- 
ness. She was engaged to be married to Noel when ‘her year 
of conventional mourning should be ended, and meanwhile they 
lived near to each other in London, and saw each other daily ; 
and what they saw only strengthened the love which each felt 
for the other, and made the happiness between them deeper 
and sweeter. 

But there was one thing which Noel could not help seeing. 
As time wore on, that melancholy which had always been a 
characteristic with Clarissa, increased, and in a_ sense 
changed. 

Something of her quietism had left her, something of her 
inert spirit of fatalism. She used to look at Noel with her large, 
mournful eyes earnestly, pleadingly, searchingly, as if she had 
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something to tell him which she had not yet found occasion— 
or courage ’—to say; but it was only in her expression; there 
was no change in her manner or her actions or her words—only 
in the earnest, sorrowful eyes which at times almost moved him 
to tears, and which when he had left her haunted him with a 
kind of dread that he could neither explain nor conquer. They 
were eyes full of meaning, as of a soul laden with thoughts 
that wanted words; but how to get from her those words ?— 
how to interpret that mute, yet so passionate, desire ? 

Was it love for him ?—love as infinite, as tender, as pure 
as his own? Sometimes he thought so; and when he did his 
passion of joy went almost beyond his power to bear; but again 
he thought that it was something else than love—something 
that was more sorrowful and less sure—more plaintive, though 
as intense. 

One day a tremendous tragedy broke on the world through 
the papers. It was the death, by drowning, of a man of some 
note, if of less than desirable fame. He had been sailing in a 
small boat with a woman who had cause of grief against him, 
when he fell (?) into the water and was drowned. Some boats 
were near, and the evidence was conflicting :—one side say- 
ing that the woman pushed him in; the other, that he fell 
by accident, and that she was not standing near enough to 
have touched him. 

The question before the public, as before the coroner, was : 
by chance or design?—accident or murder? ‘The verdict 
went to the side of the first two of the four alternatives, and 
the woman escaped with only a cloud of probability and sus- 
picion about her name. 

All this was in the newspapers, where it was discussed and 
hammered at after the manner of editors at a loss for copy; 
and naturally enough the widow and her lover took up the 
theme when Noel went to see her, as of usual daily habit. 

They took different sides on the matter; he believed that 
it had been a pure accident, but she shook her head and said: 
“No, it was by design ;”” and them she added dreamily: ‘it 
was her fate.” 

“My love! we do not commit murder by fate!” cried 
Noel with half a smile and half a sigh. 

This indolent doctrine, cutting as it did against the braver 
and bolder creed of moral responsibility, hurt him in the 
woman whom he loved and hoped to make his wife. It was 
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part of that fatal Neapolitan influence which he wished to root 
out of her if it were but possible—which he had to a great 
extent, but remnants of which yet lingered—and this was one 
of the most obstinate. 

“Do you think not? I do,” she answered quietly. Then 
looking down on her hands, examining the pretty pink filbert 
nails critically, she asked, in her soft, indifferent voice : ‘‘ What 
would you say, Noel, to a woman who for love of you had 
done such a thing?” 

“Tt is impossible for me to say anything,’ he answered 
smiling. ‘‘I do not think that the woman I love could bea 
murderess. You might as well suppose that I could love a 
wild beast or a savage! ”’ 

“Tt might be,” she answered tranquilly, the faintest little 
quiver about her lips. ‘A woman might do such a thing in 
certain circumstances, and yet not be wholly bad.” 

“ Fate again?” he laughed pleasantly. 

“ Fate,” she answered seriously, lifting her eyes with almost 
a rebuke in their soft earnestness. 

“As I love only you, and you have not committed murder, 
we cannot very well discuss the question,’ he said with a 
lover’s fondness, a lover’s flattery. 

“ No—no—but suppose this poor creature had, for love of 
some one else,” she urged. 

“ He would be the most miserable man on earth,” he 
answered gravely ; “ and her love would not excuse her crime.” 

“ You think not ?”’ : 

“Surely! Can there be a doubt ?” 

“And you would condemn her ?—past forgiveness ? ”’ 

The fair face turned a little pale as she said this, and the 
beautiful mouth held itself apart, as if it were difficult to breathe 
quite freely. 

‘God and her own soul would do that,’ he answered; 
‘“‘my poor condemnation would count for nothing before those 
two tremendous tribunals.” 

“ And you would not love her ? ” 

“ A murderess !—how could any man? I? No. ButI, 
as I love no one but you, and never loved any one as I love 
you, am not to be spoken of as possible. Still I cannot 
imagine any honest man loving a woman who had proved her- 
self capable of such a crime.” 

* Beatrice Cenci? ” she asked. 
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“Ah! she is like one of the old Greek tragedies—her fate 
so horrible, her crime so terrible !—thinking of her, one can 
almost forgive her, because of that favourite doctrine of yours 
—because of fate.” 

“If with her, then with others,” said the widow with a 
sudden flush. ‘ Humanity is the same now as it was then; 
and we women suffer in the same way; and revenge ourselves 
in the same way !” 

He smiled, and drew his chair still nearer to hers; taking 
her hands in his and looking tenderly into her face. 

“No, no!” he said; “it is too dangerous a doctrine to 
advocate. We must come down to the plain prose of every- 
day life, wherein we all feel morally responsible for our actions, 
and that we can, if we will, conquer temptation and refrain 
from evil. It is all a matter of will; and you will to be good— 
do you not, beloved and best? Or are you sweet and good 
by nature and without willing?” kissing her hands. 

“Tf I were wicked, would you condemn me?” she asked, 
passing her hand over his forehead. 

“You could not be wicked. Do not desecrate your image 
with such an association !”’ he answered. 

“No, no; tell me—if I were, would you condemn me?” 
she reiterated, her hand still on his forehead, bending back 
his head a little by her pressure, and looking down into his 
eyes. 

‘Dear! right is right, and wrong—wrong ; whoever does 
either,” he said. 

“« And | should be as wrong as any other? ” 

“Why do you talk such nonsense?” he said, trying to be 
playful but troubled in spite of himself. 

‘“Tell me; never mind whether it is nonsense or not: 
should I be as wrong as anyone else ?”’ 

She spoke earnestly, passionately, with a kind of insistance 
that would not be denied. 

“Dear love! why do you torture me and degrade yourself 
by such questions ? ” said Noel with infinite tenderness ; but 
his love, great as it was, could not make him belie his con- 
science and his sense of truth. “Surely, if you committed a 
sin it would be sin all the same, and you would be as blame- 
worthy as another,” he added with infinite tenderness, but 
steadily. : 

She said no more, but of her own free will put her arms 
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round his neck, and drew his head to her heart. It was the 
first time that she had ever proffered him a caress; and the 
passion and fever of her action took him by surprise, and 
caused him half ecstasy, half pain. It was something so unlike 
herself !—exquisite as it was to him on the one side, it was 
more disturbing than soothing on the other. 

But no more was said on the subject of that woman’s guilt 
or innocence; and the evening passed as usual, in a very 
heaven of happiness for the one; if the other harboured 
thoughts that were not quite in harmony with that trustful and 
serene delight. 

When the time for parting came, it was impossible not to 
see that the widow was more moved, more tender and effusive 
than in general. She did not cry, nor cling to his arm, as 
Millicent might have done ; but she left her hand in his a little 
longer than usual, and made a thousand pretty excuses, a 
thousand tender obstacles why he should not go that very 
moment. But these came to an end, like all the rest; and 
Noel bade her the last good-night, for the last time kissed 
her hand, and then her face, and so passed from her sight ; 
his last words: “ At three, to-morrow? Love me as [I love 
you till then!” 

And when he had really gone, and she heard the hall- 
door shut, she stole upstairs to her own room, and locking the 
door against the outer world, as if banishing all for ever, 
knelt down by the side of her bed—and prayed. 

The next day, somewhere about noon, Noel received a note 
from the Marchesa, asking him not to call on her for the next 
two days. She had some business on hand, she said, which 
she would explain to him afterwards ; but she was sure that 
he would respect her wishes—which were not her pleasures— 
and not come to her house till the time she had indicated ; 
two days hence. It was not a long note, but it was one 
full of the most intense sadness, if also of a tenderness as 
intense. Noel felt almost as he had done when he had 
received that farewell letter of hers at Marston ; but he took 
himself to task for superstition, and consoled himself by 
writing to her several pages of love, of which the burden 
was his inextinguishable passion and unfathomable adoration ; 
and then he set himself to live through the days in the best 
way he could, never having known in his life before how long 
and heavy time could be. 
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On the third day he called, wondering greatly that he had 
not heard from her meanwhile ; but when he asked for her, 
the servant, looking scared and terrified, told him that she had 
left town two days ago, and had not given them her address, 
These were for him, he added—putting into Noel’s hand a 
small paper parcel; the lady left them, with her compliments, 
when he should call. 

He opened the paper with hands that trembled in spite of 
himself. It contained only a locket which she used to wear, 
and which he had given her. In the inside was her photo- 
graph and a lock of her hair; on the outside, her monogram 
entwined with his, and on the other side had been engraved 
one word only— 


Misericordia ! 


with two dates—one the date of three days, the other of some 
eight months ago—when the Marchese had been drowned. 

He never saw her, never heard of her again. Every in- 
quiry which he made failed to discover her—failed to find a 
trace of her anywhere. For how could he track her to that 
nunnery in Naples, where she lived that she might always hear 
the murmur of the waves beneath which her husband was 
lying dead ?—that she might never be abie to forget, as her 
penance, the white and dying face that came up once from the 
waves and looked at her with such unutterable entreaty and 
reproach—that she might be surrounded by the old associations 
of her misery and her crime, and so be made to feel herself the 
castayay her lover would have thought her, if to God only, by 
her penitence and the grace that is never denied, she was still 
possible for redemption. He could not trace what no man had 
seen pass—what was hidden from all. The Sister Misericordia 
who lived in that melancholy home of fastings, prayer, and 
penance, was noted only for her sweetness, her humility, the 
severity of her discipline, her piety ; but no one knew her real 
name, nor suspected of what she had been guilty, save the 
priest who confessed her when'she first came in, and absolved 
her the hour before she died. 


THE END. 








Sir Hohn Sinclair, and some other Scotch Improvers. 


BY HENRY EVERSHED. 





A. 
vv 


At the time of Sir John Sinclair’s birth, at Thurso Castle, in 
1754, several events of much significance in connection with 
the moral progress of Scotland had recently occurred. In 
1756 Rob Roy, the cattle-lifter, had been placed beneath his 
block of whinstone in the ‘‘ clachan” of Balquhidder ; and in 
1723, during the decline of that notorious character, the first 
agricultural society established in this country was founded by 
some Scotch proprietors. 

The time was ripe for progress. It is scarcely necessary 
to remind the reader of the excellent material which existed 
in the character of Highlanders. We shall mention, by and 
bye, some soldiers who were enlisted in the armies of Great 
Britain by the direct agency of Sir John Sinclair; but first 
we must introduce certain land-proprietors who successfully 
subdued the rude and dangerous chivalry, the enmities and 
clannish spirit of their tenants and retainers, and, in the im- 
provement of their estates, gave hostages to fortune which as 
heather growers they could not have offered. 

The planting of timber was one of the first steps on by 
these benefactors of their country. Towards the close of the 
previous century, Sylva Evelyn had excited an extraordinary 
movement in favour of planting timber in the South, and it 
naturally extended into Scotland, carried thither by the great 
nobles and public men whose affairs brought them sometimes 
to London. That distinguished agriculturist and statesman, 
Jeannie Deans’s Duke of Argyle, planted all the new exotics 
“in his grounds at Whitton Park, near Twickenham, and he 
and his friends spread this delightful taste through Scotland. 
Baskets of little cedars and other nurslings were sent into the 
North as presents, and their unwonted beauty and variety 
produced the same effects as in Middlesex or Surrey. Arbori- 
culture became a passion. Planting on a large scale followed 
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these beginnings ; woods of silver fir choked the heather at 
Inverary, and a new carpet for the hills soon appeared on 
neighbouring estates. 

In our view, the effects of this example secured the repose 
of the country. In the early days of the first Pretender, the 
Duke of Athole’s followers toasted the expelled Stuarts in the 
water of a mountain torrent running through the grounds of 
Blair Athole. Not a seedling had then been set in the 
adjacent woods, which have since become so famous; but 
within a few years the improvements commenced, and the 
next rebellion found the Duke and his people busily engaged 
in larch planting—and Hanoverians to a man. ‘The dreary 
days when their bonnets were dipped in the Banovy, and when 
the wrong cause was toasted in the wrong liquor, had now 
passed away, and the age of industry and settled government 
had commenced. 

In 1743, a selection of the transactions of the first ‘‘ Society 
of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland” 
was published and widely circulated, and a very interesting 
old volume it is. “Improvers are a communicative sort of 
people,” says the editor; “they are not envious of their 
neighbour’s good.” He adds that there are few Scotch books 
on farming, and that experimental trials and careful records of 
results would prove more useful to Scotchmen than a foreign 
literature whose rules must be adapted to other soils and 
chmates. The general attention was soon fixed upon various 
promising products, and among others upon whiskey, in which 
the Duke of Hamilton showed an especial interest. One of 
these public-spirited and successful improvers was Henry 
Home, of Kames, in Berwickshire, a lawyer of the Court of 
Session, and forty years old at the death of Rob Roy. He 
became a judge, an ardent agriculturist, and author of ‘The 
Gentleman Farmer, an Attempt to Improve Agriculture by 
Submitting it to the test of Rational Principles.” But besides 
this capital book, Lord Kames invented a water-wheel, and used 
it on his estate at Blair Drummond in lifting the waters of the 
Teith, for the purpose of floating off the moss, which covered 
an extensive plat consisting of excellent soil when reclaimed. 

The Blair Drummond improvements, in the parish of Kin- 
cardine, Perthshire, were effected by the agency of Highlanders, 
emigrants from Balquhidder, and other wild parts north of 
Doune. Lach family cleared eight or ten acres, by aid of the 
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great wheel, built a turf hut, and “sat” free for nineteen 
years, illustrating beneath the Ochill Hills, more than a 
hundred years ago, the advantages of a Scotch lease. Lord 
Kames died at the age of eighty-six, and in visiting the fine 
estate now owned by his descendants, we find the grave of the 
improver in the churchyard of Kincardine ; and in the distance, 
through the trees, is seen a wide stretcb of highly cultivated 
farms, covering the site of the worthless moss, and now 
occupied by the sons of the pioneers from Balquhidder—Rob 
Roy’s parish and burial place. 

Further north, the Duke of Athole had interested himself 
in the weaving and bleaching of linen cloth; Lord Stair in 
field turnips, and in the cultivation of two new plants called 
lucern and sainfoin ; the Karl of Islay had improved moss-land, 
planted fir, created pastures, and encouraged fisheries and 
manufactories; Mr. Hope, of Rankeilor, had studied agriculture 
in England, and had reclaimed the morass near Edinburgh, 
named Straiton’s Loch, and formed on the site that delightful 
residence Hope Park, where the Society held their meetings. 

We learn from the transactions of the Society of Improvers 
that the members carried on an instructive correspondence. 
Sir George Dunbar describes his land, and asks in what manner 
it may be improved without manure, “so it shall bear better 
corn and grass.” ‘The answer is, “ drain it and lime it after a 
summer fallow;” and, “‘anent the Wester Park, the rushes 
you complain of are an evident proof that the first thing is to 
lay it perfectly dry by drains conveniently placed.” Lord 
Rollo asks about moss-land, and gets an essay on improving 
moss. He is also enlightened on the subject of grass. Lord 
Ross asks as to some light sandy soil, which he says is over- 
run with broom and whins, and much worn out. He is advised 
to plough, and grub the roots of the broom and whin, to spread 
the ashes, free the land from rubbish, lime and manure it, and 
then sow it with oats, rye grass, and clovers. In summing up 
a period of twenty years’ improvement since the founding of 
the Society in 1723, the editor of the “ Transactions,” Mr. 
Maxwell, says, “the practice of draining, enclosing, summer 
fallowing, sowing flax, hemp, rape, turnips and grass seeds, 
planting cabbages and potatoes, with the plough, in fields of 
great extent is introduced; and that, accordingly, in the 
general opinion, more corn grows now yearly where it was 


never known to grow before, these twenty years past, than 
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perhaps a sixth part of all that the kmgdom was in use to 
produce at any time before.” 

The first experiment in larch planting at Athole was in 1738, 

John, Duke of Athole, already obtained, at his accession in 
1764, a thousand larch plants yearly from the seed of some 
trees which came direct from London in 1738. His successor, 
John the Planter, felled a few of the first-planted trees to test 
the value of the timber, and soon discovered, to his intense 
delight, that his new fir from the T'yro] was superior even to 
the Scotch fir of the native forests of Strathspey. At length, 
in 1830, Duke John was placed in his coffin of larch, having 
planted 12,974,380 larches without mixture, and more than a 
million in mixed plantations. He had covered altogether 
15,473 statute acres with 24,750,000 timber trees. These 
successful operations on the Grampians were the signal for a 
general improvement, and the larch woods of Athole seemed 
to hold the proud position of sheltering and fostering the 
farming of the country. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century arise in prices 
occurred, and as adjoining farms and properties usually adhere 
together under the cementing influence of capital, this aug- 
mented trade, wealth, and population of the country, enlarged 
holdings and estates. Indifferent farmers were continually 
thrust aside by men of greater enterprise; and thus the 
number of the small tenantry was diminished, and the ground 
prepared for general improvement, and for the literature which 
Sinclair supplied in his numerous publications. 

Sir John Sinclair was fortunate in his schools, his teachers, 
and his mother. Lady Janet Sinclair lost her husband when 
the future President of the Board of Agriculture was sixteen 
years old, and during his minority she managed a large estate 
better than many small ones are now superintended by the 
sterner sex. She knew the value of every farm on a minutely- 
subdivided property, and the character and circumstances of 
every tenant. In that peculiar and useful shrewdness com- 
monly attributed to the northern mind, in energy, sagacity, 
and a talent for the details of business, she was a match for 
all comers. The following letter to her son is dated 1783. 
He had already risen to distinction; she wrote from her death- 
bed, at the age of nearly seventy : “As to your own concerns,” 
she says, “I entreat you to observe economy, and beware otf 
impositions. Reside as much in Caithness as possible, and do 
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not trust too much to the management of others in the con- 
ducting of your affairs. You'll find few to trust. Self-interest 
with some, popularity with others, you’ll have to encounter. 
Even my long experience was not proof against their arts. 
Keep short accounts with those you employ in every capacity, 
and do as much of your own business {and affairs as possible 
yourself. I don’t approve of letting large tacks to tacksmen. 
They often oppress the poor people under them To be in 


debt is a most disagreeable situation to be placed in. To con- » 


tract it is easy, but how very difficult to repay! It lessens 
one’s importance, chagrins the temper, and ruins a family. 
Beware of cautionary, and engagements for others.” 

The seeds of much of Sinclair’s success were sown by this 
excellent. mother, to whom he owed his early taste for agri- 
culture and rural management. His first school was the 
famous High School of Edinburgh ; and at the early age of 
sixteen he wrote on rural affairs in the Caledonian Mercury, 
under the nom de plume of “Julius Cesar,” in defence of 
the Highland proprietors, whose conduct in the treatment of 
their tenantry had been aspersed unjustly by ‘“‘ Mercator 
Caledonius.” Few proprietors of the. present day could 
emulate this example, even with the assistance of their mothers. 


He entered the University of Edinburgh at the early age of 


thirteen, when Robertson, Adam Smith, and Blair performed 
their part in fashioning the young laird of Ulbster into a 
satisfactory scholastic shape, without rendering him a rheto- 
riclan or a great philosopher ; and, without doing very much, 
perhaps, towards rendering him—in the words of the Bishop 
of Blois—‘ the most indefatigable man in Europe.” To his 
mother, more than to any other teacher, he owed the strong 
features of his character. From Hdinburgh he proceeded first 
to Glasgow, and then to Oxford; and we may observe here 
that he read for the Bar under the followmg arrangement for 
the disposal of his time :— 


Sleep. , ' 7 hours 

Dressing = , ‘ a 

Meals and Relaxation 2. C,, 

Exercise : ; : pj ; : 2 ‘: 

Study . ‘ : igi = 2 
24, 


and that his studies were always successful. 
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His summers, during this period, were spent at Caithness, 
where he amazed even his mother by his tact in gaining the 
consent of the neighbouring proprietors to the straightening 
of a road across some of his best fields. Lady Janet—she was 
sister to the seventeenth Earl of Sutherland—assured her son 
there was not the slightest prospect of obtaining this consent, 
the neighbours being too much under the influence of the usual 
feuds and the customary jealousies. They were invited, how- 
ever, to Thurso Castle, and the rather solemn young enthusiast, 
then less than eighteen years old, makes this entry of the 
circumstances in his private memoranda: ‘‘ They came accord- 
ingly, and to Lady Janet’s utter amazement, at once unani- 
mously agreed to my proposal. This circumstance gave me 
an early impression of the happy influence exerted by attention 
and civility.” 

These early undertakings were good training for a man who 
had to be made as well as born, since he was totally devoid of 
that heaven-inspired genius which acts by intuition and never 
condescends to plod. When still a boy—a handsome youth 
with a Grecian face, and not less than six feet two inches in 
height—his improvements about home had been too numerous 
and substantial for us to notice here. ‘‘ And when, with all 
your improvements,” said a neighbour one day, “will you 
show us a road over Ben Cheilt?”? The time arrived for sur- 
mounting this bugbear of the district sooner than was expected. 
It happened, during a visit to London, that Sinclair paid his 
addresses to an heiress of Stoke Newington, the daughter of 
Mr. Alexander Maitland. The lady admired her suitor, but 
disliked the idea of residing so far north as the shores of the 
Pentland Firth. Explanations ensued, which induced him to 
return home with that awkward mountain in the centre of 
Caithness weighing continually on his mind. He at once 
repaired to the spot, examined the ground, formed a plan, 
summoned his neighbours and retainers, assembled an army 
of 1260 men, and led them against this obstructive mountain, 
armed with spades. At sunris¢ on a summer day their work 
commenced, and at nightfall the ancient horse track across Ben 
Cheilt had become a road for carriages. 

This was one of the few of Sinclair’s public services which 
brought him a substantial recompence. It happened that a 
rival suitor of Miss Maitland’s made a tour into the Highlands 
about this time, as far as Inverness, and on his return the 
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ladies at Stoke Newington were gratified with an account of 
his travels and of the remarkable character of a renowned 
improver in the hyperborean regions of Caithness ; his name, 
the youth said, was Sinclair; his residence, Thurso Castle, on 
the shores ofthe Pentland Firth. The younger of the two ladies 
who were present during this narrative listened with uncommon 
interest to all the details, and especially to those connected 
with the road-making ; and, changing her mind on a certain 
subject, she soon found herself in the hyperborean regions, 
residing in a castellated edifice, situated upon a rock so close 
to the Pentland Firth that the spray from the sea, in stormy 
weather, passes over the roof. And thus one of the first of 
Sinclair’s numerous disinterested public services met with an 
unexpected recompence. The marriage took place in 1776. 

A youth of twenty-two—unless he be a second William 
Pitt, who matured early and died at the age of forty-seven— 
can be hardly considered as fully formed and fit for affairs of 
importance. It is doubtful if Sinclair felt this. Among the 
subjects that occupied him while residing in his county, sub- 
sequent to his marriage, in addition to salmon and sea-side 
plantations, was the question of the authority of the Christian 
Sabbath. Doubts occurred to him whether the sabbatical 
institution was not part of the ceremonial law terminating with 
the Jewish polity ; and the writing of St. Paul, which abrogates 
the Jewish sabbath, increased his doubts, and led to the collec- 
tion of forty or fifty volumes ou this important subject. He 
had already written in the Caledonian Mercury, and fate, in 
the shape of an irresistible impulse, was to render him a 
continuous author, and the composer and compiler of 367 
books and pamphlets. The hour, therefore, had clearly 
arrived for his first tract, and accordingly he prepared, in 
manuscript, ‘‘ Observations on the Christian Sabbath.” ‘These 
early occupations of the great improver, before his future 
critics had heard of him, prove his indefatigable energy and 
his strong desire for the public weal. 

In his “ Observations on the Christian Sabbath,” he de- 
clared that he “ gloried in the name of Christian, and would 
by no means forfeit so noble an appellation;”’ but certain 
“monstrous paradoxes” had been preached from the pulpits 
of austere and blinded casuists, with whom he was anxious to 
try conclusions in the arguments which, in a neatly-written 
quarto manuscript, he marshalled with much ability. 
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It had been preached in Oxfordshire that to do any service- 
work or business on the Lord’s-day was as great a sin as to 
kill a man, or break the seventh commandment. In Somerset- 
shire it had been preached that to throw a bowl on the Lord’s- 
day was as great a sin as to kill a man; and in Norfolk the 
offence of a feast, or a wedding dinner, on that day had been 
as strongly condemned; while in Suffolk it was thundered 
forth that to ring more than one bell as a summons to church 
was a sin equal to murder. Fifthly, and finally, it had been 
maintained in Serjeants’ Inn that the law of God on Sabbath- 
breakers was death, and that those gentlemen of the law who 
in any way dabbled in it on the Lord’s-day, should reflect on 
the punishment they deserved to suffer. 

‘The author had no idea, he said, of weakening the obligation 
of Christians to attend public worship on the first day of the 
week ; but he conceived that after public worship had been 
attended, other useful employments, not strictly religious, 
might be pursued without infringing the divine law. Sea 
fishing with a rod from the drawing-room of Thurso Castle 
was easily and frequently enjoyed, and the young proprietor’s 
argument—as we understand it—was that this might be done 
ona Sunday in a case of necessity, but not for the sake of 
angling merely as a sport. It is an immense advantage toa 
young and mouest author when he can refer his quarto manu- 
scripts and immature aspirations to some judicious friend. 
Sinclair submitted his to Dr. Adam Smith, of Edinburgh, who 
pronounced this Judgment on his young friend’s lucubration : 
“‘ Ably written, but 1 advise you not to publish it; for rest 
assured that the Sabbath, as a political institution, 1s of inestim- 
able value, independently of its claims on divine authority.” 

On our excellent young author receiving this in writing, 
he at once desisted from his intention of publishing. If his 
friends Professors Blair and Smith had been present to advise 
him in after years, more than the half of his three hundred and 
sixty-seven varied lucubrations might have been thrown from 
his drawing-room window, and cast upon the waters of the 
Pentland Firth, without injury to his fame. Under their 
prudent counsel he might have passed through life a small 
enthusiast of average wing, secure from unusual flights, and 
the readers of those reviews which half-a-dozen times entirely 
demolished him would have lost their sport, and Great Britain 
might have lost his services as a benefactor. 
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Again, towards the close of the American war, when the 
nation seemed paralysed amid the general despondency, he 
came to Dr. Smith, rushing upon him with the news of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender at Saratoga. ‘The nation would be ruined, 
said the Laird of Ulbster. ‘ No,” was the reply, “we shall 
recover the blow. ‘There is a great deal of ruin in a nation, 
iny young friend, and the amount of it will not by any means 
be exhausted on the present occasion.” Our stalwart and yet 
amiable young friend was not to be fashioned: into a shape 
incompatible with his original self, even by such friends as he 
could boast at Edinburgh; but they undoubtedly influenced 
lis life. Virtue is shed from the great and good, even on 
bystanders, and Sinclair was an habitual disciple. He used to 
tell a story of travelling in France when a lad, and he and his 
brother were moved to merry laughter in a Burgundian village. 
It was the grotesque appearance of some countrymen which 
caused the laughter, and the village folk might have resented 
it; but they refrained from doing so, and one man, looking 
kindly at the Scotch lads, exclaimed, with much good humour, 
“ J’aime cette jollie musique.” ‘The phrase and sentiment were 
not forgotten, and all through his life, when a peal of laughter 
touched the chord, Sir John seldom failed to repeat the saying 
of the Burgundian, ‘‘ J’aime cette jollie musique.” 

In this short memoir, then, we shall follow the young man 
back from Edinburgh and his interview with Adam Smith, 
and stay with him at home for a little while, to observe the 
stamping of some life-long impressions on the clay that is yet 
unbaked. ‘The garden was five miles distant from the house, 
and the road to it bad. Dr. Johnson was decidedly due in 
that part of the country. He came as far as Flintshire, and 
performed the part of a useful and unpleasing agitator, in 
showering abuses on the land. In the whole county of Flint. 
shire, he declared, there were only two trees. In Caithness, 
previous to the Doctor pouring out the vials of his wrath on 
the more southern districts, there were neither trees nor 
hedgerows, but afterwards there were both, and Sinclair used 
always to point with pride to what he generously called the 
‘ Johnsonian plantations” of the country. Perhaps a short 
anecdote may be interpolated here. Sinclair called one day 
on Dr. Johnson, in Bolt Court, and found a restive and stout 
old man, in an insufferably close apartment ; and, in short, he 
was not induced to repeat the visit. 
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Salmon were abundant in the river Thurso then as now, 
and in 1744 two thousand five hundred and sixty were caught 
ina single net at one haul, in the curve above the town of 
Thurso. This was afterwards duly attested in the “ Statistical 
Account of Scotland,” by Paterson, the baillie, Swanson, the 
shoemaker, and Finlayson, senior, the fisher, all of ‘Thurso, 
who certify that the net was carried down the stream by 
from eighteen to twenty men, with long poles in their hands 
keeping down the ground rope, and tle fish were afterwards 
taken ashore by degrees in a smaller net. Each man got a fish 
and some whiskey for his trouble. Other fish were numerous 
in river, lake, and sea, and especially in the bays of the 
indented coast. On one occasion some southern visitors at 
Thurso Castle were presented on short notice with twenty-four 
kinds of fish, and the fishermen declared that forty might have 
been collected if the notice had been longer. The extension 
of the fisheries in Scotland was one of Sinclair’s most useful 
works, and no doubt the important undertaking was inspired 
by his early pursuits, and by the prospect—the wide and in- 
teresting waterscape, if we may say so—from his drawing-room 
windows. ‘The same wide prospect, and occasional disasters 
on the coast, suggested the building of a tower for a sea-mark. 
His neighbour Alexander Pope, a minister and antiquary, is 
supposed to have prompted him in the erection of this building, 
or, at any rate, in its name of Harold’s Tower. Mr. Pope, a 
worthy old gentleman, had observed with great regret the 
decay and spoliation of an ancient chapel, the burial-place of 
Harold, Earl of Caithness, who had fallen here in battle. He 
therefore sent to the laird an odd petition, composed by Pope, 
but purporting to be the production of Earl Harold. 

“ Know, sir,”’ it begins, ‘‘ that I was slain in battle about 
the year 1190, near your park of Kirkwall, which has its 
denomination from an elegant chapel built above my grave in 
the said parish. The stones of my chapel are now carried 
away, and built in your enclosures about that ground. 1 once 
had a right to the half of Orkney and Shetland from the King 
of Norway, and a right to the half of Caithness from King 
William the Lion, of Scotland. I had also an estate in 
Sutherland, where I was born. I lost my life in battle, endea- 
vouring to recover my property, as became a nobleman of 
spirit. . . . . My grave is now all my estate, which 
ought to be held inviolable.” 
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He therefore petitions the young laird to enclose his grave, 
which, he adds, “ will be a caution to all not to violate the 
sepulchre of the dead ;” and, moreover, ‘it will yield you the 
most manly and sensible pleasure to have done an action, com- 
mendable in itself, and which will perpetuate your memory to 
posterity.” 

The subsequent Right Honourable Sir John, Baronet, and 
so forth, was afterwards blamed for the love of fame, which he, 
in his simplicity, was unskilled to disguise. It should always 
be remembered, in extenuation, that he was an eighteenth 
century man, like Nelson, who went into action with his breast 
ablaze with medals, and with this vain expression on his lips, 
“Victory or Westminster Abbey.” And Sir John, the 
Baronet, and the two dozen other things awarded him by alll 
various foreign countries—honours and _ diplomas—never 
learned subterfuge nor concealed the truth, nor became “ that 
crafty animal,” which Adam Smith said every politician 
must be. Hi ff 

And besides, owing to the early death of his father, he had eel 
been virtually the owner of 60,000 acres from his sixteenth ! 
year; and this hereditary estate, with his Norman blood and 
name, his activity, public spirit, and manly character, made 
him a very great personage in Caithness long before he had 
arrived at maturity. 

It will not be convenient to notice the whole of Sinclair’s 
367 published works. The ‘‘ Observations on the Sabbath” 
were succeeded, in those early years of married life before Hh 
1783, by ‘ Observations on the Scottish Dialect,’ a subject ibs. 
which an accomplished young laird, a barrister and a member | 
of the Faculty of Advocates of Edinburgh—and he was all these, 
besides being author of an essay on Addison—must have been 
well qualified to treat. Boswell had consulted Johnson on a 
floating idea in his mind about a dictionary of words peculiar Hy 
to Scotland, and he had even showed the lexicographer of é 
England a specimen page of the projected work. “ Sir,” 
Johnson had said, “‘ Ray has made a collection of north-country ( be 
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words; by collecting those of your county, you will do a useful 
thing towards the history of the language.” In some minds 
ideas float some time without finding anchorage in the reso- 
lution which is requisite for action. Bozzy’s dictionary was ‘ 
never finished; Sinclair’s was; and the Critica! Review of i 
April, 1782, praised the work as “containing the largest col- | 
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lection of Scotticisms that had till then been offered to the 
public.” Among the words and phrases peculiar at that time 
to North Britain, we find :—“ Hlunkie—a footman ; literally a 
sidesman, or attendant on your flank. Bawbie—a halfpenny, 
a supposed corruption of baby, a coin issued in Scotland when 
King James VI. was a child. J am moving my house—I am 
changing my residence. Come and speak to me—come and 
hear me speak. Change your feet, walk into the fire, and don’t 
si! on the door—change your shoes and stockings, draw close to 
the fire, and don’t sit near the door.” 

Mr. Sinclair entered Parliament at the critical period of 
1730, when Lord North was sometimes heard deploring the 
discovery of that great continent which was then affording him 
so much anxiety. Under these circumstances the member for 
Caithness, having travelled southwards in his own coach, inti- 
mated to the embarrassed Premier, through Sir Grey Cooper, 
his readiness to second the address. ‘I'he House enjoyed many 
subsequent opportunities of listening to the invariable eloquence 
of the tall and possibly, at that time, the rather pompous laird ; 
but as Lord North had already written to a mover and a 
seconder, he hoped—in a cordial letter—to have the laird’s 
assistance in ‘‘ support of the address.” Soon after he dined 
with Lord North in Downing Street, when the Premier pointed 
out to the improver the advantage, in times of popular com- 
motion, of a street with a narrow entrance and no outlet, and 
a house with a small front—three windows only on the floor— 
and large behind, with easy access in the rear for pouring in 
troops from the Horse Guards when required, as they had been 
recently during the Gordon riots. 

The shower of tracts which now began to fall from the quill 
which he had first dipped, as Julius Cesar, must not be entirely 
attributed to a weakness peculiar to Sinclair. It was the age 
of tracts and pamphiets, for reasons we may still recall amid 
the daily, weekly, and monthly blessings we enjoy. The 
tracts need not detain us. Some of them were connected 
with naval subjects, which a resident on the Pentland Firth 
could not but understand. More useful work was near to his 
willing hand, a work which afforded him throughout his life, as 
he used to say, more satisfaction than any other he had been 
able to accomplish. Scotland had been visited by a failure of 
the crops, and by famine, throughout the greater portion of the 
country. 
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After the late summer of 1782, winter caught the green 
corn still upon the ground, and destroyed the crop in a single 
night. An absolute want of food followed, and the dairy cattle 
ot the small farmers were killed by their owners for sustenance, 
and their flesh eaten without bread. Under these distress- 
ing circumstances, and contrary to all forms and precedents, 
Mr. Sinclair obtained a grant for the relief of his suffering 
countrymen. 

Another boon to Scotland, obtained during tle same session 
of 1782, by the same indefatigable individual, was an Act 
repealing the prohibition (1¥th George II.) of the ancient 
Highland dress. On his next journey through the Highlands 
the member for Caithness assumed the full Highland costume, 
in accordance. with the new concession, and was followed 
accordingly, as he passed along, by an admiring multitude of 
people speaking Gaelic with great vehemence. Near Logierait 
he quitted his carriage to stroll across the heather, when it 
appeared that the hereditary instincts of the little town had 
been strangely moved by what they had seen. ‘The gold lace 
of a flunkie—since that is the proper Scotch term—seemed to 
them to belong to a foreign functionary; but the “ garb of 
ancient Gaul,” and that fine figure of the stranger! could this 
be Charles Edward? An old Highlander approached. The 
lurd graciously inclined to listen, and heard this cautious 
whisper, ‘‘ Sir, if you are come here in the good old cause, | 
give you to understand that there are a hundred gude men 
ready to join you within the sound o’ the bell o’ Logierait.” 

The next tract was, ‘“ Impartial Considerations on the 
Propriety of Retaining Gibraltar.”? On the subject of this 
important rock, his common sense seems for the moment to 
have failed him. His friend Adam Smith, however, agreed 
with him that it ought not to be defended, since it “ contri- 
buted nothing either by revenue or military force to the general 
defence of the empire.” Hints on Finance” followed, and a 
“Memoir containing a Plan for Re-establishing the Public 
Credit.” The plan was the Sinking Fund, which was pro- 
posed to Parliament three years after by-Pitt (1786), approved 
by Fox, adopted by acclamation, and assented to by the King 
in person, and which subsequently came to be considered a 
financial fraud and political delusion. 

The talents of the Member for Caithness gained him a wide 
acquaintance. Soon after Mr. Pitt had electrified the House by 
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his first oration, when unexpectedly called up by a simultaneous 
appeal from an assembly anxious to hear the son of Chatham, 
he sent a message to Sinclair desiring his acquaintance. They 
remained close friends for years. 

Having thus explained, in some detail, the commencement 
of an eminent career, we must pass on rapidly. In 1785 Mrs. 
Sinclair died—a loss so severely felt that retirement from public 
life seemed at one time likely to ensue. The event was followed 
by a foreign tour of great interest, which brought the Member 
for Caithness into contact with numerous continental cele- 
brities. Going to dine en famille at Paris with Necker, then 
Prime Minister, he found Madame Necker, by a remarkable 
accident, reading JBlair’s Sermons. Mademoiselle Necker, 
afterwards Madame de Staél, charmed him by playing “ Loch- 
aber no more” on the piano. Buffon told him that Milton 
was the greatest of all poets, and that the Newtonian theory 
must last for ever. We read in the ‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Works of Sir John Sinclair, Bart.,” by his son, the Rev. John 
Sinclair, M.A., that during this excursion he was able to render 
several public services. He prevailed on Mr. Doz, of Switzer- 
land, the inventor of certain improvements in machinery, to 
make Mr. Boulton, of Birmingham, acquainted with his plans ; 
and he “ was thus the means of introducing a superior coinage 
into the British Mint.” Another still more useful thing he did 
in inducing M. Clonet, the director of the Royal Powder Mills 
at Paris, to enable him to make some most important com- 
munications to the manager of the Royal Powder Mills at 
Faversham, on the process of making cylinder powder. 

The foible of recording his own services was as conspicuous 
a characteristic of Sir John Sinclair’s as his desire to be useful. 
In his volume of ‘‘ Essays on Miscellaneous Subjects,” there is 
this advertisement—‘“ I should hardly have ventured to have 
troubled the world with this publication had I not flattered 
myself with the idea that any person who will take the trouble 
of perusing the following essays will say, ‘This is the work of 
an author who seems to have directed his attention to subjects 
connected with public utility and the national improvement, 
and whose favourite object was not to have lived in vain, ” 

On his return (1784), a letter reached him from Pitt, 
announcing that the title of Baronet would be conferred 
on him, with an almost unprecedented peculiarity in the 
patent, that it should include, as he had requested, remainder 
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to the male posterity of his daughters, his only children being 
Hannah and Janet. We have mentioned a few of the domestic 
incidents which aided in unfolding Sinclair’s character, and 
which formed the preliminaries to his public life. It will not 
be in our power to add much more under this head; but in 
reference to the peculiar and prudent patent, it may be stated 
here that in due time a second marriage changed the aspect of 
Sir John’s domestic life, and it happiity became enlivened by a 
second family of seven sons and five more daughters. 

In the recess of 1786 Sir John again set out on his travels, 
provided with more than a hundred letters of introduction, and 
with each place he intended to visit and the day of his arrival 
fixed beforehand. Denmark was the first stage, and here and 
everywhere the intellectually hungry traveller proved his 
‘indefatigable ” character. At a grand entertainment at 
Stockholm the Chevalier Sinclair was summoned to the 
presence of the King, with the foreign ministers, after the 
Dutch, and before the Spanish envoy. The King told him of 
three Barons of Sweden who were of his own name, and that 
many of the first families of Sweden came originally from his 
country. Fifty years later the number of Swedish noblemen 
descended from Scottish ancestors was estimated at fifty, mostly 
descended from Scottish officers who distinguished themselves 
under Gustavus Adolphus. Sir John examined the bloody 
garments of that great king, and of Charles XII., and con- 
vinced himself, with much investigation, that the latter was not 
killed by a pistol-shot from one of his own soldiers, but by a 
cannon-ball of the enemy. 

At St. Petersburg he was presented to Catherine, and after- 
wards had the satisfaction of being pointed out as ‘ the 
gentleman to whom the Empress had spoken.” She asked him 
two questions about his route and voyage, and hoped his stay 
in Russia would be agreeable. He investigated the subject of 
her favourites, her instructions for drawing up a code of laws, 
her title of “mother,’’ naval affairs, and other matters, and 
then proceeded to Moscow. At Warsaw, the ill-fated Stanis- 
laus, King of Poland, received him, spoke to him in English, 
invited him again to the palace in the evening, and read 
Sinclair’s character of Pitt which, by chance, was in the author’s 
pocket. He ardently desired, he said, to assimilate the Polish 
constitution as much as possible to the British. The King 
spoke these parting words on learning the short duration of his 
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visitor’s stay at Warsaw: “I would not have parted with you 
so soon, had I not known you to be a good Englishman who 
can be of service to his country at home, and that it might 
suffer by his absence.”’ 

Vienna and his Imperial Majesty, Joseph II., came next, 
and there was conversation at this court, too, till the Emperor 
was observed to rub his hands, when the guests withdrew, and 
the character of Pitt on that occasion was not produced. 

At Berlin, Sir John procured information respecting the 
manufacture of china, which he forwarded with some specimens 
to Mr. Wedgwood, who acknowledged the service by the 
presentation of a dessert-set of the same pattern as the 
specimen he had received, with the gratifying information 
that the Berlin pattern had procured him more orders than he 
had ever received for any other article. 

Sir John played the game’of ‘“ Blind-man’s-buff” at Count 
Finkenstein’s, and met Frederick William II. several times. 
He seems to have got on admirably in every way. On one 
occasion his majesty called him aside and spoke to him of the 
‘“‘ Sinclairs of Sweden,” as several of the other sovereigns had 
already done. ‘The “ character of Pitt’? was debated, and 
finally the king regretted the shortness of Sir John’s visit to 
Berlin. All these particulars the volumimous baronet relates, 
and much besides. 

From Berlin Sir John proceeded to Hanover and Holland, 
and returned through France to London, which he reached on 
the 16th January, 1787, after an absence of seven months, in 
the course of which he had travelled about 7500 English 
miles. This was an extraordinary feat. A little of the gossip 
of the road, to show the direction of the journey, may be 
deemed sufficient for this occasion. ‘I'he reader, however, will 
perceive what such a tour must have done for such a man. It 
gave him a useful store of varied knowledge, and a large ac- 
quaintance among distinguished characters on the Continent. 

Of all English kings, perhaps George III. had most reason 
to be curious about foreign countries; and as neither he nor 
his ministers generally were travellers, he welcomed Sir 
John’s return with the greatest interest, and very graciously 
accepted his offer to immediately compile three quarto 
pamphlets, entitled, ‘ General Observations regarding the 
Present State of Denmark, Sweden, and Russia.” 

We may here record that within a few months the “ hand- 
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somest pair,’ to quote the King’s own words, that he had ever 
seen, were presented at Court. After his second marriage, Sir 
John settled in Hdinburgh, travelling to London once or twice 
a year, and to Caithness almost every year, carrying with him, . 
for use at every stage of these long journeys, the books and 
documents required in his numerous and elaborate labours. 
During the journeys to Caithness, Sir John invariably diverged 
from the main north road, for the purpose of agricultural 
investigations. ‘There are some curious anecdotes of those 
cross-country excursions which proved anything but barren of 
results to himself and others—to him in knowledge, to them 
in profit. 

We may here mention that Sir John Sinclair was the most 
successful of Scotch improvers in the management of his own 
estate. 

At his accession only one-sixth part of his property was 
under cultivation, and this was occupied by nine hundred 
ignorant cotters. ‘The rents were paid—if at all—in the in- 
convenient form of corn in little parcels, and other produce 
alive or dead. As the cotters could not be turned adrift in 
those days, they were made the instruments of improvement on 
the principle of long leases protecting labour. In the absence of 
the modern methods they were the natural and only improvers, 
and in Sinclair’s case the necessary modifications in manage- 
ment were most adroitly thrust upon them. ‘Their leases were 
stringent. Every occupier was bound by a system visibly set 
before him on a model farm, contrived and conducted by the 
landlord for the purposes of tuition. He was tied down to 
sow a regular rotation of crops, to use marl and lime as set 
forth in the lease, aud to perform certain approved acts of 
husbandry. ‘The government of the estate was autocratic and 
paternal ; everything that was ordered to be done was wisely 
devised for the benefit of the doers, who were at the same 
time assisted in certain particulars which rendered the new 
management easy. Marl and lime, for example, were furnished 
at the cheapest rates for the use of the estate ; the best sorts 
of turnips, and seeds of clover, rye, grass, and other forage 
plants, were obtained and distributed at the lowest prices. 
Active competition was excited by the distribution of prizes. 
Kach farmer was required to commence with capital instead of 
credit, to keep the best stock, raise the best kinds of grain, 
and farm only as much as he could farm well. These are 
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indestructible principles of agricultural improvement. One of 
the largest farmers in England remarked lately, that if a man 
farmed only one acre, and farmed it badly, one half of jt 
should be taken from him. 

‘The estate improver of the present time may find the cotter 
an antiquated tool, which improved machinery has rendered 
obsolete; but cotters under Sinclair’s tuition became an edu- 
cated class, and were coerced and converted, with consummate 
tact, from what they had been before to something better than 
they have been since. 

The results of the regulations and the management we have 
noted were a trebled rental, an enriched tenantry, and several 
prospering new settlements on the wild portions of the estate. 
Very few landlords of the present time have been placed under 
the compulsion of bestowing personal pains on the manage- 
ment of their property. Their rents have been increased with- 
out their aid, and it is only recently that a new era has 
threatened them, when rents may not continue to rise without 
their care, and when ignorant tenants will require to be 
educated by long leases and energetic landlords. 

One of the great improver’s most important undertakings 
was the invention of an improved system of sheep farming. 
In his account of the new system of management pursued on 
his own rugged estate, he says: “ Of all the means of bringing 
a mountain district to a profitable state, none is so peculiarly 
well calculated for the purpose as the rearing of a valuable 
breed of sheep. A small proportion alone of such a country can 
be fit for grain, and in regard to cattle, for every pound of beef 
that can be produced in a hilly district three pounds of mutton 
can be obtained, and there is the wool into the bargain.” 

At this time the wool of Britain had deteriorated, and 
even the inferior Shetland sheep, fed on barren tempest: 
beaten hills, produced finer wool than those of the Lammer- 
muirs, or the English wolds and downs. Turnips, too, had 
increased our mutton in some districts, but they had not im- 
proved our wool. Sir John, therefore, sent a flock of five 
hundred Cheviots to Caithness, under the care of experienced 
shepherds, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing a large 
and thriving flock, numbering six thousand. The success 
of this experiment gave a new direction to his energies. 

A meeting of the General Assembly seemed to afford a 
somewhat unpropitious field of inquiry on such a subject as 
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wool ; but it happened that, among the clergy present on one of 
these occasions, there was a minister from Shetland, who com- 
municated to Sir John some useful information on the fine 
wool of his native islands. Sir John’s views were confirmed, 
and he at once proceeded to mature a plan for the improvement 
of British wool. In the first instance the scheme was laid 
before the Highland Society, and when want of funds pre- 
vented that body from rendering assistance, the public were 
called to council, and a sheep-shearing festival was held at 
New Hall Inn, near Queensferry, on July 1, 1791, and seventy 
gentlemen and fifty ladies attended it, attired in rich, gay 
costumes, consisting entirely of wool. 

Sir John—we quote an anecdote related by Miss Cathe- 
rine Sinclair— caused one of his own sheep to be publicly 
shorn at a cattle show; after which the wool was spun, dyed, 
woven, and made into a coat, which he wore the same evening 
at a rural féte which he gave to the assembled farmers and 
their families.” 

On a grass-plot, in the midst of the gay festival, fleeces of 
sheep of various breeds and counties were laid out for the 
inspection of an interested throng, and the gala terminated 
amidst appropriate festivity. 

The Society for the Improvement of Sheep was now suc- 
cessfully established, with Sir John Sinclair for its first presi- 
dent. Inquiries about wool and sheep were instituted by 
the young society in every part of Scotland, and it widely 
distributed specimens of the best Cheviots and also imported 
sheep from Italy, and France, and even from Iceland, the East 
Indies and Abyssinia. The society entered an untrodden field, 
and effected, among other things, the useful work of intro- 
ducing into Scotland a systematic method of flock manage- 
ment, which had been previously unknown. A large extent of 
grazing land was doubled in value under the new system; the 
eagle was the only sufferer, and that royal bird was ruined ! 
A war commenced against him, and he was driven from the 
hills; a price was set upon his head, and he has since been 
almost entirely extirpated. 

Another enterprise succeeded. Again the organizing and 
closely-calculating originator set to work. After much silent 
labour the plan for the formation of a Board of Agriculture 
was produced and published, and on May 15, 1793, Sinclair 


introduced it in the House of Commons in the form of a 
11 
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motion. The Board, he said in the course of his speech, 
would create a reservoir of agricultural knowledge, to which 
all might resort. By its surveys and its foreign corres. 
pondence, and its statistical account of England, it would both 
collect and diffuse facts and observations which had never 
before been current among our untravelled farmers. He 
proposed a grant of £3000 per annum for five years as an 
experiment, the members of the Board to give their services 
gratuitously. 

The plan was considered by many utopian, and wiseacres 
smiled as they had done at the sending of the Cheviots to 
Caithness. Arthur Young assured Sir John there was not the 
slightest chance of his success, and he supported this adverse 
opinion by a wager, betting his nineteen volumes, entitled the 
“Annals of Agriculture,’ against Sinclair’s twenty-one 
volumes of ‘‘ The Statistical Account of Scotland.” The 
result was the Annals were lost, for Mr. Pitt backed his 
baronet, and the measure passed by a majority of seventy- 
five. 

The Board of Agriculture was appointed under Royal 
Charter. Sir John was first president; Arthur Young, secre- 
tary ; Sir Humphry Davy, chemist. It included among its 
members the greatest landed magnates, and its success was 
equal to its energy. Within a twelvemonth the survey of the 
country had been effected, the wastes and commons noted both 
as to site and capability, an agricultural literature created of 
the highest value, and a general appetite for agricultural 
inquiry excited in all quarters. It has been said that the 
country’s zeal for its manufactures and commerce had been 
previously attended with some neglect of agriculture. The 
seventy octavo volumes in which the new surveys of Great 
Britain were now published, prove this to have no longer been 
the case. 

Sir John Sinclair’s “ Statistical Account of Scotland” was 
inspired during his attendance at the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland. He seems to have asked himself, on that 
occasion, whether the clergy could not be utilized, from an 
agricultural point of view. He deliberated, as his wont was, 
and then drew up circulars, with lists of queries, on the agri- 
culture, natural history, productions, population, and geography 
of every parish in Scotland, and addressed them to the minis- 
ters, with addenda drawing their attention to a variety of 
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details upon various subjects. The towns were also appro- 
priately queried. The result was the “ Statistical Account of 
Scotland,” but the completion of this important work was 
delayed some time, and it cost the originator herculean labour. 
Some of the clergy sent in their replies promptly. Others 
were either slow, unwilling, or, from various causes, incapable, 
and the originator of the undertaking found it necessary to 
invent some means of stimulation and substitution. The 
“Society for the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy” had 
been just established, and it proved a useful lever in conse- 
quence of the indefatigable Sir John obtaining a royal 
grant of £2000 for the society, and arranging that the profits 
of the ‘ Statistical Account’’ should also be devoted to it. 
Through his influence the General Assembly and its leaders, 
Blair, Robertson, and others, urged dispatch upon the parsons, 
and in the end five statistical missionaries were appointed to 
overtake the work in districts which were remiss. At last the 
whole of the required material lay piled in the study, a moun- 
tain of manuscript, and by the Ist of January, 1798, he had 
arranged, classified, edited, and published it, in twenty thick 
volumes, to which another was afterwards added. This book 
alone would have been the fair allotted labour of a life, and it 
placed him at once upon his predestined pinnacle with the 
British public. In every country in Europe the book was 
regarded as a model book of a nation. Statesmen: praised it ; 
the people hailed it with delight; the nine hundred ministers 
who had seconded Sir John Sinclair were raised in public esti- 
mation asa body ; and Parliamentary assistance soon increased 
the small livings of some of them. 

The original work was followed by that admirable compila- 
tion, ‘“ A New Statistical Account of Scotland,’ 1845. 

The panic and commercial difficulties of 1793, after the 
commencement of the war, afforded the prompt Sir John an 
opportunity of rendering an important service. The details 
of a curious narrative, with letters from patriotic bankers, and 
assisted manufacturers, are~-given-in the Memoirs of his 
Life. ‘After placing before Mr. Dundas, and afterwards 
before Mr. Pitt, a plan for restoring commercial credit, the 
latter met him on this subject, in spite of a recent estrange- 
ment, and a Bill was immediately passed embodying Sinclair’s 
suggestion, and authorizing the issue of Exchequer Bills to 
the amount of five miliions. ‘The two places where money 
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was most urgently wanted were Manchester and Glasgow, and 
a large sum was urgently required at the latter place not later 
than a certain day. The Exchequer Bills could not be pro- 
vided in time, and therefore, acting on the instant, Sinclair 
appealed to the London bankers. An extract from the reply 
made by Mr. Coutts will show the nature of this appeal. Mr. 
Coutts wrote—‘ If they’? (Commissioners to whom the ex- 
penditure of the five millions was entrusted) ‘ should think, as 
you do, that my advancing money to-day on their certificate, 
directing £20,000 of the Exchequer Bills to be delivered to me 
on Thursday, will be of public use, I shall be ready, for one, 
with the money to-day.” 

Other bankers were equally prepared to act on this emer- 
gency. ‘They received the necessary assurances, and the 
amounts required were remitted to Manchester and Glasgow 
by coach. Sinclair was relating the circumstances to Mr. Pitt 
at the House in the evening, when the Premier, mistaking 
him, observed that in a couple of days the Bills might be sent 
to Glasgow, but certainly not sooner. ‘“‘ The money went by 
the mail this afternoon,” said Sir John. 

But Sinclair also rendered military services to his country. 
In 1794, during the wars of the French Revolution, there was 
a call to arms. Sir John, as a Highland landlord, was person- 
ally requested by Pitt to raise a regiment, and he went 
immediately into the North, and became active in the perform- 
ance of this new duty. The Caithness Fencibles, six hundred 
strong, were soon encamped at Aberdeen under his command, 
clothed, by the way, in trews (or pantaloons) instead of the 
philibeg (or kilt), with a bonnet and feathers, and a plaid 
across the shoulders. This costume, the Colonel maintained, 
rivalled the belted plaid in antiquity, as well as in utility and 
elegance, and, with his usual industrious research, he enforced 
his opinion, on a much-contested point, in a valuable pamphlet. 
He also enforced it in a lyrical effusion of decided merit :— 


“Let others brag of philibeg, 
Of kilt, and belted plaid, 
Whilst we the ancient trews will wear, 
In which our fathers bled.” 


So sang his Fencibles to the tune of “ Are ye sure the news 
is true,” and we grieve to add that, on hearing this song, the 
regiments of Highlanders quartered near, whose garb was of 
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the common type, became excited, and frequent quarrels 
ensued between the kilts and trews. Possibly Sir John may 
have alluded to these occasional disorders in his “ Hints 
respecting the Camp at Aberdeen, 1795,” a pamphlet which 
we have not yet examined. 

These new activities, however, were happily of short dura- 
tion. In the following year all immediate causes of alarm had 
ceased. For several years it remained his delight to don the 
uniform which he recommended, but for the time the danger 
was averted, the corps ceased to exist, and we soon find the 
Member for the county of Caithness recommending in the 
House the cultivation of waste lands and free trade in linseed 
oil-cake. He also introduced a general Bill of Inclosure, by 
which the seven million acres held in common should be 
enclosed and cultivated. But this useful Bill, which the 
Commons passed, was thrown out by the Lords. 

Nothing has yet been said of Sinclair’s services by sea, 
which, so far as Scotland was concerned, were very great. He 
laboured on the Parliamentary Committee on the British 
Fisheries, and furnished that body with a valuable paper. In 
1787 he induced a company from Dunbar to re-establish the 
cod fishing on the Caithness coast. He advanced capital for 
the herring fishing on the east coast, and prevailed on the 
British Fishing Society to build a harbour at Wick, and to 
establish the fishing trade there. We may say of.Caithness 
and Thurso that they were raised from nothing, while the latter 
became a town of consequence through Sir John Sinclair. 
The plans of the new town were his, and its numerous buildings 
are an enduring memorial of his fame. 

Among his more considerable literary ventures, the 
pamphlet entitled “‘ Hints on Longevity” was published in 
1803, after a break-down in consequence of hard work, when 
he found himself in the prime of manhood growing prematurely 
old, and at once took to an easy-chair, and by a judicious 
course of rest and management obtained a new lease of life of 
thirty years’ duration. His “ Code of Health and Longevity,” 
in four volumes, followed his recovery and embodied his experi- 
ence. This was a new sphere, and the medical profession at 
once pronounced the accomplished baronet, statesman, agri- 
culturist, and financier a quack, and attacked him, with bitter 
criticism, by way of antidote to a very useful codification of 
the rules of health—in which temperance, exercise, and 
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common sense are set before physic and the nostrums of the 
faculty. 

The “Code of Agriculture” followed in 1819. It was a 
digest of the information collected in the forty-seven volumes 
of the English county reports, the thirty volumes of Scotch 
reports, and seventeen volumes of communications from cor- 
respondents. The task took this willing, patient labourer ten 
years to accomplish. The Code was translated into most 
Kuropean languages, and soon passed through several editions. 

At the termination, in 1811, of Sinclair's Parliamentary 
career of thirty years, he enjoyed the honour of having been 
continually employed for the public good and of being a poor 
man. The expenses he had incurred had reduced his means, 
and seriously embarrassed his affairs. Retirement from public 
life was rendered necessary. He accepted the office of Cashier 
of Excise in Scotland, with a salary of £2000 a year—less 
than the interest of the debt he had accumulated as President 
of the Board of Agriculture. 

In 1815 he was one among numerous travellers who then 
visited the Continent after the long wars. He was presented 
to several monarchs during this journey, but Napoleon was off 
the stage, Catherine, Stanislaus, and Gustavus were dead, 
there were no romantic sovereigns left, and none of especial 
interest. Omitting some royal gossip and conversation on the 
road, we pass on to Waterloo. It is interesting to hear of the 
former Colonel of the Caithness Fencibles visiting the plain of 
Waterloo. Several of his men, since he saw them last, had 
faced Napoleon and his veterans, and had helped to win the 
honour which has become the heritage of several Scotch regi- 
ments. We spoke of the subsidence of the alarm of 1794, and 
we then parted with the Fencibles. It is time to add that 
several of the Caithness Fencibles had volunteered into the 
regiments of the line, especially into the 79th and 92nd High- 
landers. The expedition to Egypt numbered no less than 22 
of Sir John Sinclair’s men, one of whem, Sergeant Sinclair, 
had taken an eagle from the “ French Invincibles” at the 
Battle of Alexandria. 

~ On hearing of the circumstance, Sir John brought and 
kept the matter before the authorities so persistently as to 
obtain promotion for the sergeant, which at that period might 
not have overtaken him but for his old commander. During 
the tour we have referred to, Sir John had the gratification of 
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meeting another of his men, Sergeant Ewart, of the Scots 
Greys, who had recently captured an eagle of a breed foreign 
to Scotland, and too well known at that time in several other 
countries. An ensigncy in a veteran corps was obtained for 
him through Sir John’s great influence with the party then in 
power. 

At a later period we find the untiring baronet engaged in 
“A Code or Digest of Religion,” an elaborate work, in the 
course of which he had intended to trace the steps upwards, 
from the first principles of natural religion to the culminating 
apex of revelation. The work was projected in 1819, and 
subsequently abandoned when the publications of the Bridge- 
water T'reatises rendered it unnecessary. In a paper printed 
for private circulation, “On the Superior Advantages of the 
Codean System of Knowledge,” he proposed the collection, 
condensation, and simplification of any department of learning, 
literature, and science, on a plan afterwards executed by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

In the midst of his literary occupations, twenty-nine years 
after his great sheep-shearing festival of 1792, he proposed to 
the Highland Society, for the second time, a plan of cattle 
shows, which on this occasion was accepted. The first annual 
show of that society was held in Edinburgh in 1822, when 
prizes were given for stock, implements, and seeds, with 
obvious and excellent effect in stimulating competition. 

In 1830 Sir John paid his last visit to Caithness, and bade 
the people farewell. The magistrates of Thurso turned out to 
meet him in their robes, and stood awaiting him on the bridge ; 
and on his return, when travelling southward, all proprietors, 
as he passed along the road, met him at their boundaries, and, 
with their tenants, escorted him on horseback as far as their 
furthest limits. The last proprietor towards the south hap- 
pened to be Mr. Horne, who had been Sir John’s confidential 
agent for many years. Too old to mount his horse, he followed 
his aged patron in his carriage as far as a mountain ridge at 
the utmost verge of the county. And here these two old 
friends alighted. They had known each other intimately 
above half a century, and here they bade each other a last 
farewell. 

A journey to London from the house at Edinburgh suc- 
ceeded, only a few months before his death, with the object of 
pushing on some literary work. The last proof-sheet is dated 
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1835, and it bears the almost illegible corrections of an aged 
and trembling hand. On the 15th December, 18385, he took 
his usual drive alone, Lady Sinclair being unwell, and reached 
Lasswade, seven miles from Edinburgh. At dinner that day 
he entertained Professor Forbes and others, and sat up after- 
wards vivaciously conversing on the topics discussed during 
the evening. In the morning he was much exhausted, and 
a few days later this admirable worker found repose in his 
eighty-second year. 











































Giotto. 
BY J. CARTWRIGHT. 


-- 


La Pittura. “To era quasi del mondo fuaggita 
- Quando un ’che fi in me pit d’altri dotto 
Pur mi retenne e rendemmi la vita ; 
Questi fi Fiorentino, questi fii Giotto, 
Questo é colui che m’ ha risuscitata 
Questo ha ’l bel nome mio fra voi ridotto.” 
OLD FLORENTINE Sona. 


Or late years no field of art-history has been more diligently 
explored, or been rendered more accessible to artist and 
student alike, than the Revival of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries in Italy, whether by means of the publications of the 
Arundel Society, or the researches and writings of such critics 
as Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle and Mr. Ruskin; and 
certainly there is no period which better repays our time and 
attention, It is an epoch to which the mind turns naturally 
with the same ever-increasing delight with which we watch 
the blade appearing above the ground that has long laid 
barren, the same love with which we mark the bud that will 
duly open into the perfect flower ; while the scholar who has 
painfully toiled through the darkness of that long night which 
closed in upon the fall of Rome, plunging into oblivion all the 
glories of the Periclean and Augustan ages—hails the first 
faint glimmerings of dawn with something of the joy of them 
that watch for the morning. A strange phenomenon that 
darkness is, intervening- as it-does between the full blaze of 
Roman and Christian civilization, and yet needful as every 
other phase in the world history it certainly was; for how else 
could humanity have unlearned the lessons of that Paganism 
which blended so much of vice and error with so much of love- 
liness ; how else could men have forgotten the lustful magnifi- 
cence of the palace of the Cesars or that essence of beauty 
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that dwelt in the brows of Athene, and lent its enchantment 
to the valley of Tempe? 

The shadows were deepest, and the night seemed longest 
over those very regions that had witnessed the fullest develop- 
meut of heathen civilization ; and while beyond the Alps the 
regenerating influences of chivalry had awakened the young 
Muse, and all the rugged virtues, the stern enthusiasm, the 
deep poetry that beat in northern hearts clustered around the 
popular names of Arthur and Roland and the Niebelungen 
heroes, in Italy the silence which had followed on the fall of 
Roman letters was unbroken. 

In the north, again, it was that in the twelfth century the 
first great creative effort of the Middie Ages had its birth in 
the rise of that Gothic architecture which, in its grandeur of 
dimension, its luxuriance of ornament, its hidden symbolism, 
was the characteristic expression of the times, and loving 
hands upreared the wondrous piles, in which every yearning 
of the medizval heart found a place, where the ardent aspira- 
tions, the entangled thought, the unattainable ideals of men of 
those days worked themselves out in endless labyrinths of 
traceries and festoonings, interlacing and entwining themselves 
around every pillar and into every cranny, where demons, 
grinning from the gurgoyles or writhing in flames above the 
gateways bade men flee hell torments; where the jewelled 
splendours of rose windows brought down visions of Paradise 
across men’s paths, and where wearied souls, oppressed by the 
weight of the times, came to seek calm and refuge from the 
outer world and from their own selves, in the eternal stillness 
of columned aisles. 

Under the influence of this northern creation, the sister 
arts of painting and sculpture were at length to awake. A 
brief account of the first steps to revival may not be out of 
place here. For long the traditions of Roman art, the 
paintings of the catacombs, and the sculptures of sarco- 
phagi had lingered on in the rude works of the day; but 
atter the first six centuries of the Christian era, decline had 
become universal, and althongh through all the storms that 
swept over Italy, art never totally disappeared from her 
cities and churches, in the seventh and eighth centuries it had 
sunk into complete ‘barbarism. When the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople had restored communication with the Hast, 
Greek artists brought Byzantine traditions, with their stiff 
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forms and rigid types, into many parts of Italy; and Venice, 
ever Oriental in her tastes, became a centre of Byzantine art. 
But these influences were of little help to the advance of 
painting ; and how wretched its condition had become at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century may beseen from the 
works of that date scattered over Italy—nay, even from those of 
Cimabue himself, a great artist in his day, and whose pictures 
were hailed with enthusiastic admiration by his contemporaries. 

It was not till the close of the century that the dawn of day 
came. ‘That time a wide-spread religious revival had thrilled 
through Italy ; the cravings of hungry souls after a more earnest, 
deeper religion had found satisfaction in the teaching of Francis 
and Dominic; the needful impulse was given and the new poetry 
and painting burst into life. The first symptoms of regeneration 
appear in a small group of Tuscan artists, among whom we see 
two prominent figures: Niccolo Pisano, architect and sculptor, 
a man of genius in advance of his age, who was the first to seek 
the true principles of art in the study of nature and of the antique; 
and the Florentine Cimabue, who while bound down by the 
trammels of long decay, yet by decided progress in drawing and 
colouring, prepared the way for Giotto, and whose famous 
Madonna, still to be seen in Sta. Maria Novella, forms the 
starting-point whence the Florentine school dates its rise. But 
the true deliverer was yet to come—the man to whom it was 
given to unlock the hidden founts of living sympathies and pure 
feeling engendered by Christianity, and to call forth the dormant 
powers of sacred art into life—and it was to be Cimabue’s 
greatest title to fame that to him the world owes Giotto. 

“In a village of Etruria,” writes the earliest art historian, 
Ghiberti, “‘ painting took its rise; ” in other words, Giotto di 
Boudone was born in the year 1270, at Vespignano, a small 
village some fourteen miles from Florence, pleasantly situated 
on a spur of the Apennines which slopes gently down into the 
Val Mugello, a spot ‘ unequalled,” it is said, ‘‘ for loveliness, 
fertility and salubrity, even though it- had not been immor- 
talized by the birth of the greatest painter of the day.” 

The son of a poor peasant, Giotto, from Angiolotto- Angiolo— 
spent his early years keeping his father’s sheep on the slopes 
of Apennine, and there gave the first indications of his genius 
in drawing the objects around him on stones and in the sand. 
So it came to pass that one day the great Cimabue, then in the 
height of his fame, chanced to ride past, and pausing to look over 
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the shepherd-boy’s shoulder saw him drawing one of his sheep 
with a coal on a stone. Struck by the boy’s genius, he asked 
him to accompany him to Florence. The child readily agreed ; 
his father Boudone who was next applied to, and whose poverty 
was great, gave a no less willing consent ; and thus, at about ten 
years of age, Giotto was taken from the sheep-folds to become a 
student of art under the best master of the day, and to grow up 
to manhood amid the stirring life, the tumultuous passions of 
the vast city. But the training of those early years was not 
lost upon him ; and all through his subsequent career we trace 
something of the simplicity and charm of that young peasant 
life, something of the freshness of that fair Mugello valley, 
while many a bit of rock scenery, many a line of soft blue 
distance that we note in his paintings, yet bear living witness 
to the love and reverence of the great artist for his mountain 
home. 

Henceforth Giotto belongs to Florence, and the boy of the 
Val Mugello takes his place among the men who helped build 
her walls, and put on that glorious apparel which has made 
her the wonder and joy of the earth. Even now that so 
much has changed, the spell binds us yet ; and as we walk her 
streets where palace and tower look down upon us as they 
looked in the days of the old freedom, with scarce a stone 
removed from its place, we feel the strange fascination which 
clings about her dead past, and understand how strong was 
the love that lived in the hearts of those citizens who were 
baptised in the fonts of San Giovanni, and to whom the whole 
world Jay within the gates of Florence. Those, too, were her 
great days; daily was she increasing in wealth and prosperity, 
and rapidly rising to the height of her power. The political 
convulsions which she underwent, the perpetual strife of 
factions that tore her in twain, the struggles of Guelph and 
Ghibelline, of Donati and Cerchi, instead of hindering seemed 
rather to promote the cause of art and letters; it may be 
because in those restless days there was less selfish care 
for ease and individual interests, and more of public spirit 
and generous enthusiasm than in quieter times, or that the 
free institutions of democracy and the shifting fortunes of 
political parties offered additional incentives to men of talent 
in every sphere. One by one the towers which crown her 
walls were slowly rising into space, already the Palace of the 
Podesta, the Badia, and the Baptistery adorned her streets, 
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and the two distinguished Dominican architects, Fra Sisto and 
Fra Ristoro, were erecting the beautiful church of Santa Maria 
Novella, the “‘ bride” of Michael Angelo, while Arnolfo was 
commencing his great works. Among such scenes the young 
Giotto grew up in Cimabue’s bottega, astonishing his master 
by the rapidity with which he outstripped all his fellows, and 
giving proof of that breadth of mind and originality which 
were to carry him far beyond his instructors. As he grew up 
he became associated with a group of friends numbering in its 
ranks the most accomplished youth of Florence,names preserved 
for all time in the treasure-house of the Divina Commedia: 
Oderisi da Gubbio the miniature painter, like Giotto, a pupil of 
Cimabue’s ; Casella the sweet singer, whose song thrilled Dante’s 
heart in other worlds with the old sway, stilling every care 
and breathing peace into his soul ; Dino Compagni, the purest 
prose writer of the day; and the brilliant Guido Cavalcanti, poet, 
philosopher, and political leader. But the friendship which 
exercised the greatest influence on Giotto’s mind and coloured 
his whole career was that of him who forms the central figure 
of the group, whose name overshadows all others like Brunel- 
leschi’s dome rises above the towers of his native Florence— 
Dante Alighieri, That Giotto and Dante were “ grandissimi 
amici” is a fact happily placed beyond the reach of criticism by 
the united assertion of every contemporary biographer and 
commentator, and history rejoices to repeat that by no chance 
accident the two men who were to become the founders of 
Christian art and poetry, grew up side by side, bound together 
by one of those friendships which influence the world’s future. 
We have few particulars as to the tie which linked the two 
together, but on Giotto’s part we can hardly over-estimate the 
importance of Dante’s influence, while the young painter on his 
side doubtless helped to give Dante that sympathy with art 
which forms part of his catholic nature. Tradition has whispered 
that Giotto was the friend who taught Dante to draw, and that 
his was the skill which taught the poet’s hand to trace on the 
tablets the loved features of her whom he now thought of under 
the form of an angel—that celestial being 


‘“‘ Painted by the tenderness of Dante 
While he mused on love and Beatrice.” 


While his. friends for the most part entered on public life and 
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took their share in the factions that distracted Florence, the 
young artist painted calmly on, sheitered by the prestige of his 
art from the animosity of party spirit, and daily increasing in 
skill and reputation. Persevering in the practice which he had 
learnt on the hill-sides of his home, he painted things as he saw 
them ; and differing herein from all who had gone before him, 
he went straight to nature for teaching, and in her found his 
models. Wonderful tales of the power of imitation in Giotto’s 
pencil ran through Florence; marvellous was the excitement 
caused by the fly which Cimabue attempted vainly to brush off ; 
by the terrified expression of the Virgin shrinking back at the 
sight of the Angel or the thirsty look of the man who stoops 
to drink. We smile at the enthusiasm aroused among his 
countrymen by these first attempts at copying nature, and 
echoed back by every contemporary writer. But, however exag- 
gerated their expressions, it is none the less true that thus a new 
spirit was being breathed into art—heads assumed a life-like air, 
attitude and meaning were imparted into groups, drapery was 
disposed in natural folds, something of foreshortening was 
arrived at, and countenances hitherto devoid of all expression 
began to breathe with all the varied emotions of love and sorrow, 
of hope and fear, of agonising despair and intense passion. 

In the church of the Badia, newly erected by Arnolfo, 
Giotto executed his first public works, every trace of which has 
however perisbed, and it is without the walls of Florence that 
we must look for his youthful performances. 

On the heights which look down upon the valley where the 
yellow Tiber flows between the grand forms of the Umbrian 
Apennines, stood the ancient city—the Assisium of the Romans 
—which had suddenly risen into world-wide fame as the birth- 
place of the man whose strange life had taken hold upon the 
imaginations of Italy, and who had become the most popular 
saint of the age. From the days when the weeping friars had 
borne Francis to his rest, thousands of pilgrims from all parts of 
Christendom had thronged to Assisi to behold with their own 
eyes the scenes hallowed by his memory, bringing their rich 
offerings with lavish hand to adorn the spot where he had lived 
and died in absolute poverty. Then on the steep edge of the 
rocks, stretching along a long line of arcades that rested on the 
mountain-side, arose that vast pile of conventual buildings with 
its magnificent three-fold church—the upper brilliant with all 
the glory of pointed arches and roses of gorgeous hues—a dream 
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of the Heavenly Jerusalem ; the lower with its heavily-sunk 
vault, purple gloom and maze of richly-worked embroidery 
showing forth the mingled joys and sorrows of the Christian’s 
journey through this valley of tears; and under all the awful 
crypt where in the stillness of death and scarce penetrating 
light of day, the mortal remains of the great saint slept, and 
where at midnight, the tale ran, he might still be seen with 
hands lifted in prayer, and the drops of blood clinging to the 
heaven-inflicted wounds. 

To the decoration of this noble Gothic church, reared in 
1230 by a German architect, the best of Italian artists had 
been summoned to devote their talents. Both the Pisan 
Giunta and Cimabue painted in the Upper Church, and thus 
the old Umbrian city became the cradle of young Christian 
art, the sanctuary from whence the early school emerged to life. 

Uncertain as must be all attempts to determine the chro- 
nology of Giotto’s works, where no dates can be discovered, 
evidences of his early manner are plainly visible in his paintings 
in the Church of Assisi, and hither he probably went in 
the last years of the thirteenth century.* In this sanctuary, 
then, round which so much of mystic beauty, so much of 
poetry already clustered, the young Giotto tried his powers as 
he attained to manhood, and here for the first time exercised 
his brain and hand in the representation of the history of 
St. Francis, a subject singularly adapted to-art, and hence- 
forth to be the favourite topic of his school. The twenty- 
eight frescoes which depict scenes from St. Francis’ life in the 
Upper Church are probably all, in part at least, the work of 
Giotto’s pencil. In the latter compartments of the series 
marks of his genius become yet more evident, as, for instance, 
in that one where the funeral procession of the monks pauses 


* Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle, whose researches have contributed so 
greatly to the elucidation of dates in Giotto’s life, place this visit to Assisi before 
1300, judging from Vassari’s assertion that he was called thither by Fra 
Giovanni di Muro, elected fourth General of the Order of St. Francis in 1296 ; 
and yet more from the internal evidence of the frescoes. To us, however, it 
seems hardly possible that the great number of works executed by Giotto at 
Assisi should all have been accomplished at such an early age, and in such a brief 
space of time; but might it not be—we do not presume to do more than offer 
this suggestion—that there were two visits to Assisi, one before 1300, the other in 
maturer years, after Giotto painted the Arena Chapel? to which last period we 
would then assign the allegories and Parian frescoes of the Lower Church, so 
perfect in conception and execution, and exhibiting such full development of 
style, that we can scarcely deem them to be the work of a youth of twenty. 
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before the convent of St. Damiano, and St. Clare rushes 
forth in agony of spirit to embrace once more the lifeless 
corpse of Francis; or those immediately following, in which 
the saint hears the invocation of his votaries, in the one 
entering the chamber of the dying man at the moment when 
sorrowing wife and desperate physician are giving up all 
hopes, and healing his wounds with the touch of the stigmatised 
hands; in the other, interceding for the unshriven woman 
who, returning from the dead, kneels, a ghastly figure, before 
the shuddering priest—subjects about the bare idea of which 
there hangs a ghostly grandeur. In all of these we behold 
a unity of composition, a repose of attitude, and, above all, a 
living feeling, new in the history of art; and the more we study 
these frescoes, the more convinced we become that Giotto, and 
none other, was the painter who produced them. Here, too, 
we already see the touch of humour, the bit of human nature 
that Giotto loved to introduce, and which appearing in a still 
greater degree in his later works, are strikingly characteristic 
of that practical turn of mind which he combined with poetical 
feeling and imagination. We will only instance the children, 
after Florentine fashion, preparing to throw stones at the 
despised saint, where he is rejected by his father, the expressive 
shrug of the physician, indicating the hopeless state of the 
patient, and the angel who claps his hands to drive away the 
demons exorcised by Francis. 

Whatever Giotto painted at Assisi at this time must have 
been finished before 1298, in which year a summons came to 
him from the papalcourt. The noise of the young Florentine’s 
fame had reached Rome, and Pope Boniface VIII. now sent for 
him, and employed him to execute several works, preparatory 
to the great Jubilee which, reviving the old Roman tradition of 
the secular games, the Supreme Court Pontiff had fixed for the 
year 1300. Although little remains of Giotto’s works in 
Rome, his residence there was an important period in his 
career, and, besides inspiring him with new creations, afforded 
him an opportunity of contemplating the remnants of ancient 
art, and thus learning that study of the antique which is 
required to correct the imitation of nature. Amongst other 
works which Giotto executed in the basilica of St. Peter, he 
was desired by his patron, Cardinal Stefaneschi, nephew to 
the Pope, to paint a devotional picture over the gates of St. 
Peter, to which pilgrims might raise their eyes as they knelt 
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before entering the church. This work, executed in mosaic, 
became the famous Navicella, representing the Church under 
the form of a bark ploughing her way through stormy seas, 
while the Divine Lord walks the waves, stretching forth his 
hands to save the sinking Peter. This mosaic, for which 
Giotto is said to have received above 2000 florins, is still 
preserved in the portico of St. Peter’s, although, so extensive 
have been the alterations which it has undergone, that it 
possesses scarcely more than historical interest. Far more 
worthy of study are the panels of Cardinal Stefaneschi’s 
ciborium, in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, upon which Giotto 
painted a kneeling figure of his patron before the Christ, 
between the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, with other 
subjects on the predellas ; while a fragment of the proclamation 
of the Jubilee existing in the Lateran church, is interesting 
as proving the presence of our artist in Rome during the 
Jubilee year. 

Great was the concourse of pilgrims to Rome, and mar- 
vellous the excitement created among them, on the proclamation 
of the Jubilee. A perfect frenzy of religious ardour had seized 
the whole of Christendom, now that the age of crusades was 
past, and wonderful are the accounts left us of the multitudes 
who thronged the streets, or were pressed to death im the 
churches, and of the piles of gold and silver raked up night 
and day before the High Altar. Such a mighty affluence 
of strangers could not fail to impress thoughtful minds, and 
there were at that time in Rome three men, all Florentines, 
allin the flower of youth and strength, all endowed with genius 
beyond the lot of common mortals, before whom no scene 
passed unobserved—the young, keen-eyed Giovanni Villani; 
the poet of the Vita Nuova, who had laid aside the thought of his 
dead Beatrice in the stern cares of political life ; and our Giotto. 
There, amongst the daily crumbling ruins of ancient Rome, 
beautiful fragments of a lost civilization, these three Floren- 
tines, who were to make the young century a great era in the 
world’s history, watched the hurrying crowds sweeping by 
them, and then went forth, each on his mission—Villani, 
inspired by the sight to write the history of those generations 
who had passed before him; Dante to conceive in years of 
sorrow and loneliness the great vision of heaven and earth 
which he places in the year 1300; and Giotto to endow Italy 


with the first fruits of an art destined to outshine all that had 
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formed the boast of imperial Rome. The hour had come for 
which the world had waited these thirteen hundred years ; and 
Italy was to have a new literature, a lovelier art, breathing the 
purer life, the more exalted aspirations, the nobler emotions of 
Christian faith. 

From Rome Giotto returned to his native city, where great 
offices and high fame were awaiting the young artist. The 
principal work assigned to him, and executed between 1300 
and April, 1302, was the decoration of the interior of the 
chapel belonging to the Podesta—now the Bargello—Palace, 
which Giotto covered with frescoes. Here, mingling deeper 
lessons with the exercise of his art, he celebrated, under the 
form of a Paradise, the peace—short-lived and hollow as all 
such truces were—which Cardinal d’Acquasparta, the Papal 
nuncio, had effected between the rival factions of Florence and 
introduced among the ranks of the blessed portraits of the 
reconciled citizens, placing Corso Donati, the leader of the 
Neri, side by side with Dante, who was, as is well-known, one 
of the chief Bianchi. Strange to say, this beautiful chapel, 
containing, as it did, the portrait of him whom Florence proudly 
owns as her greatest son, was, after the time of Vasari, par- 
titioned and converted into a store-house and prison; the 
frescoes being covered with whitewash, and remaining thus 
concealed, till in 1841 the walls were scraped and the paint- 
ings again brought to life, in an age when Giotto and Dante 
are the subjects of greater love and study than at any pre- 
vious time. 

Here, in a few bold strokes, Giotto represented his friend, 
then inthe flower of manhood—“ Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita,” wearing the red falling cap of the day, and holding a pome- 
granate in the one hand, and a book, perhaps the “‘ Vita Nuova,” 
in the other ; his delicate beauty of countenance and refined in- 
tellectual cast of feature, offering a vivid contrast to the animal 
vigour and crafty eye of the Donati chief. Here we behold 
the Divino Poeta, with the high forehead and long aquiline 
nose, the classic mould of lip and pointed chin, that have 
become familiar to us; and if in the stern character of the 
lower part of the face we read something of the stern passions 
which break out in his mighty poem, the eyes are full of that 
ideal love which had at once purified and saddened his youth, 
and which, rising through the human to the divine, became 
worship. In the same group as Dante, next to Corso Donati, 
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is the portrait of an older man, known as that of Brunetto 
Latini, the master of Dante, introduced, it may be, out of 
regard to the poet, it may be from the personal gratitude of 
the painter, if, as has been said to be the case, the latter also 
profited by the learned scholar’s instructions ; and on the oppo- 
site side of the fresco we notice a young man with spacious 
brow shaded by a cap, looking towards Dante—a figure at 
which we look with deep interest, wishing that we could 
understand more of its meaning, for it is that traditionally 
said to be Giotto’s own likeness, painted “ allo specchio.” 

Of the remainder of these frescoes, much has vanished, and 
the colour has almost totally disappeared, but still many of 
the outlines are full of beauty—in none more so than in the 
Noli me tangere, where the head of the Magdalene breathes 
with all the rapture of adoring love, the yearning tenderness 
that speaks in the word “‘ Master ;” while in the Inferno, which 
occupies the space opposite to the Paradise, we have a gigan- 
tic Satan, answering exactly in grotesqueness of imagery to 
that given by Dante in his “ Inferno.” 

These works must have greatly contributed to the increase 
of the painter’s renown; and now that Cimabue was dead, 
Giotto, though only twenty-six years of age, stood without a 
competitor in the field of art. 

Meagre as our information is, and doubtful as we must be 
concerning much of Giotto’s history, something at least we 
know of his person and character which helps to make the great 
Florentine more than a mere name, and serves to endear him to 
us with the warmth and reality of a living being. Little of 
stature, and ill-favoured of countenance, Giotto’s exterior ugli- 
ness formed a striking contrast to the beauty of his mind, and 
was so evident that it formed the constant subject of his friends’ 
good-humoured jests, and is often alluded to by contemporaries. 
Benvenuto da Imola tells us that the artist’s children were as 
ugly as himself, and Petrarch and Boccaccio both mention 
Giotto as an instance of the strange fact that the rarest trea- 
sures of soul are frequently hidden in mis-shapen forms. But 
under this repulsive exterior dwelt the kindliest heart and 
happiest disposition, and a mind that, with all its many-sided 
accomplishments, was far too large to admit of the least shade 
of selfish vanity. 

None of that morbid melancholy, which frequently clouds the 
most gifted natures, saddened the life or darkened the soul of 
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Giotto ; on the contrary, he was endowed with a large share of 
practical common sense, that rare accompaniment of genius, with 
a shrewd intellect, and excellent power of reasoning, along with 
the keenest sense of humour, and most unfailing lightness of 
heart. No man loved a joke better, or was quicker at repartee, 
or more full of innocent fun; and countless are the amusing 
anecdotes, the mirthful sallies, and witty sayings, which dropped 
from Giotto’s lips, and are repeated by his contemporaries and 
friends. Everyone has heard the story of the courtier sent 
from Rome by the Pope, to inquire into the merits of the 
respective artists; how he entered Giotto’s shop, and asked 
for a specimen of his drawing, and how Giotto, taking up a 
sheet of paper and a pencil, and setting his arm firmly against 
his side, drew a perfect circle at one stroke, and then 
handed the paper to the astonished Roman, saying, in reply 
to his exclamation and question if that was all, “It is 
enough, and more than enough”; whence the saying, “ Pid 
tondo che 1|’O di Giotto,” passed into a common proverb in 
Tuscany. 

Charming, again, is the picture left us by Boccaccio in his 
‘“‘ Decamerone,” of the little ill-favoured painter trotting along 
the road to Mugello on a hired nag, in company with the 
learned advocate, Messer Forese, one showery summer’s day, 
both clad in old cloaks and hats, borrowed at some peasant’s 
hut, and all bespattered with mud from head to foot. 

“Well, Giotto,” said Messer Forese, “could a stranger, 
happening to meet us now, ever guess that you are the greatest 
painter in the whole world? ” 

“ Assuredly he would,” returned the quick-witted artist, 
“if beholding your worship he could ever imagine that you 
had learnt your A B C.” 

A more serious instance of his satirical humour exists in 
Giotto’s song against ‘‘ Voluntary Poverty”; a little poem 
more remarkable for the thoughts which it contains, than for 
elegance of diction, and singular as coming from the pen of 
the painter of the history of St. Francis. In this canzone he 
denounces the hypocrisy and vice which frequently lurk be- 
' neath the cloak of perfection, and enumerates the manifold 
evils of monastic poverty—a thing to his mind too hard and 
difficult to practise—miscalled, indeed, a virtue, but which, in 
his eyes, rather extinguishes all virtues. But although through- 
out, the poet honestly expresses his own aversion to that volun- 
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tary poverty, which, since the days of Francis, had become 
the object of such enthusiastic admiration, the poem is written 
in no scoffing, irreligious spirit ; on the contrary, he acknow- 
ledges and reverences the teaching of Christ, while regarding 
the Gospel commands in a different, perhaps a truer, aspect than 
the rest of the medieval world. For with all his independence of 
mind and shrewd worldly sense, Giotto was deeply and earnestly 
religious, “as good a Christian,” says Vasari, “as he was a great 
painter ”’ ; to him the faith of Christ was no empty name, but 
dear as to the monks themselves, and this religion it was 
which, besides appearing in his life, gives his works the high 
stamp and earnestness of purpose which they bear. Not to 
advance self, not to reap fame and riches, did he labour with 
such unwearying industry, but to expound, by means of the 
talent entrusted to him, the words of God in the Scriptures, 
and the lives of the saints who walked this earth ; to carry out 
a work, in which every lineand every curve formed part of one 
act of ceaseless adoration. 

We have noticed the comic vein of Giotto’s character ; it 1s 
pleasing to add that he was not wanting in that tenderness 
which forms part of the truly humorous nature, the softness 
which makes tears as ready as laughter; this it is which lends 
the power of pathos that finds its expression in all his paint- 
ings, and makes them what they are—second in point of deep 
feeling to none. If to all this we add that Giotto was modest, 
and generous, full of compassion for less fortunate artists, ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to others, and grudging no one 
his meed of praise; that his manners were noted for their 
grace and polished courtesy; that he was eloquent of speech 
and ready of answer—we need not wonder that it should 
be recorded that ‘‘ every one loved him,” and that the greatest 
painter of the age should also have been the most popular 
of men. 

It was during this period of his residence at Florence, in 
the first years of the fourteenth century, that Giotto’s marriage 
took place—an event, however, respecting which we unfortu- 
nately hear nothing, saving that his wife’s name was Madonna 
Ciuta, or Ricevuta di Lapo di Pela, and that she belonged to 
the parish of Sta. Reparata, and was therefore probably the 
daughter of some good family of Florence. We long to know 
more of the ledy who won the love of Giotto’s great heart, and 
yearn to conjure up some vision of the face and form that 
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attracted, or the gentle ways that captivated him ; but con- 
temporary records are silent, and whether Mona Ciuta was, as 
we would fain dream of her, beautiful and holy like the creations 
of her husband’s brain, or bright and winning with the same 
sunniness of temper and lightness of heart as himself, can only 
be matter of conjecture. But that Giotto’s wife was pure 
and virtuous, a good spouse and a fond mother, like one of 
those ancient dames of Dante’s old Florence, who rocked their 
babes to sleep and sang, as they spun, the good old tales of 
Troy, and Rome and Fiesole, we cannot doubt, and the silence 
of history is the best augury that the union was a happy 
one. That it was a fruitful one we learn from the fact that 
a family of eight children—four sons and four daughters— 
were born to bless the artist’s home, of whom two or three 
were already living when he painted at Padua in 1306; and 
it is interesting to find among the names of his progeny, 
a Beatrice, and a Lucia, reminding us that Giotto was the 
friend of Dante, and two sons both bearing the name of 
Francesco, and one daughter, Chiara, equally appropriate 
to the children of the painter of Assisi, and which seem 
to intimate that his love for St. Francis extended beyond his 
work. 

Fortune had smiled kindly on the not yet thirty years old 
artist, and prosperity and domestic blessings made the paths 
smooth and the way pleasant before him ; he had certainly by 
this time attained the rank of Magister, or master of his pro- 
fession, “the object,” says Boccaccio, “ of the covetous desires 
of many ; but which Giotto continually refused to bear, with 
humility as much the greater as his genius was superior to 
that of others:”’ a statement, however, not entirely borne out 
by facts, since at least one of his existing pictures bears the 
inscription Opus Magistri Jocti. Riches followed honours, 
the due meed of his industry, and it is pleasant to hear that 
Giotto bought lands in his native village of Vespignano, 
and that the great painter was frequentiy seen directing his 
steps to his old home of the Val Mugello, where indeed it is 
probable that his family resided mostly. The sweet joys of 
home, however, could never for a moment take off his 
thoughts from those artist labours to which all his energies 
were directed ; great works were already calling to him on all 
sides, demanding long absences from home, and frequently 
from his family, and whether within or without Florence, 
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Giotto continued to toil with the same unremitting zeal in the 
service of that Art which he loved supremely, and which was, 
in truth, his ‘sovereign lady. 





yd 


“ Giotto seems clearly to be, with perhaps the single exception of Raphael, the 
greatest genius that painting has yet seen.”"—JuLius Hake. 


OnE of the few events of Giotto’s various travels in the 
different parts of Italy, to which we can assign a date with 


any degree of certainty, is that painting of the Arena Chapel. 


at Padua, which took place in 1306. A nobleman of that city, 
Enrico Scrovegno by name, invited the Florentine artist 
thither about 1305, to decorate the walls of his newly-erected 
chapel in the precincts of an old Roman amphitheatre ; it may 
be to build the chapel itself, a supposition rendered probable 
by the singular adaptation of its form to the frescoes with 
which it is adorned. 

The interior of this famous chapel consists of a single aisle 
with a blue gold-starred roof, and walls entirely covered with 
frescoes, arranged in admirable order, so as to form a complete 
summary of Christian teaching. A Christ in glory occupies 
the space above the arch leading into the choir, and catches 
the eye as the central subject, on entering. Opposite, on the 
entrance-wall, is the Last Judgment, and along the side-walls 
three rows of paintings, each divided by architectural orna- 
ments of exquisite taste, representing thirty-eight scenes from 
the life of the Virgin, and Our Lord, thus setting forth the 
history of the salvation of man. Below are single figures 
representing the seven virtues with their opposite vices, illus- 
trating the gradual progress of man to heaven or hell; Hope, 
the last and greatest of virtues occupying the space next to 
the ranks of the elect in the Last Judgment, while Despair on 
the opposite side finds her place with the lost in hell fires. 

Here, in a course of undisputed genuineness and compara- 
tively good preservation, we have ample opportunity for the 
study of Giotto’s style, and in the loveliness of the heads, the 
flowing grace of draperies, the artistic power displayed in 
the grouping in the clear rendering of ideas and distinct 
expression in each individual figure, we see the force of the 
new ideas he had brought into art. In the historical sub- 
jects, leading up, as they do, from the legends of the Virgin’s 
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birth to the Annunciation, Nativity, and other events con- 
nected with the childhood of Christ, and after including 
only two miracles—the Marriage Feast and Resurrection of 
Lazarus—passing on to the scenes of the Passion, there 
was room for the exercise of his dramatic powers, and every- 
where, both in design and execution we trace the master-hand. 
There are scenes which, in point of devotional feeling and 
grandeur of conception, have never been surpassed—scenes 
that, once seen, lay hold of the mind with the tenacious grasp 
of genius, whether it be the risen Lazarus, who, half-won back 
from the jaws of death, comes staggering forth, bound in 
grave-clothes, at the Master’s word, or the upward-borne form 
of the ascending Lord, returning with supreme love into his 
Father’s arms, as though forgetful of earth that He leaves, 
and conscious only of the heavens opening before Him. Full 
of grace and sweetness, again, are the meeting of Joachim 
and Anna at the gate of the Temple, and the Procession at 
the Marriage, we feel as we gaze that beauty has returned to 
earth, and lives again in the virgin heads. Yet more heart- 
stirrnmg is the deep pathos of others, the anguish-filled 
gesture of the beloved disciple standing by the dead Saviour 
laid in his mother’s arms, while angels hover around in wild 
amazement; or the outstretched arms, the eager face of the 
Magdalen, only restrained from embracing her Lord’s feet by 
the Divine command. The more we study these frescoes, the 
more shall we be struck with the close adherence to the text 
of Scripture in each detail, and the deeper the meaning we 
shall discover in every expression and gesture of the actors ; 
we need only instance the uplifted finger of the Virgin in the 
Marriage Feast of Cana, seeming to speak of a deeper mystery 
than any which the bystanders suspected, the angels of the 
ascension pointing upwards, with their whole attitude visibly 
saying, “This same Jesus shall so come again;” or, in the 
same subject, the kneeling form of the Blessed Mother, raising 
hands and eyes to heaven with the restful expression of thank- 
ful, adoring love that her Son’s work is ended, His joy and 
triumph begun; or, again, to take one more example, the 
calmly resigned countenance of the suffering Lord, as He 
stands bound before his judges, with averted gaze, as though 
regardless of present torments, looking far away into that 
unfathomable abyss of thought that lay in the mind of the Son 
of God. 
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Here and there a touch of gay Florentine humour makes 
us smile, as we come across one of those bits of human nature 
that Giotto did not shrink from introducing in the most solemn 
subjects—the dog, for instance, that runs up barking to the 
abstracted St. Joachim; or the portly man tossing off the cup 
of wine at the Marriage Feast. Throughout, the type of head 
is that which Giotto generally adopted—long oval faces, with 
almond-shaped eyes—exactly opposite to the Byzantine type ; 
“sharp Florentine faces,” it has been said, such as we meet 
every day in the streets of Florence, and closely resembling 
the type of Dante’s head—the ideal, it may be, that the painter 
had before him. That of our Jord is especially beautiful, a 
conception borrowed from no human face, but found by the 
painter in the sublime recesses of his own thought, and every- 
where distinguished for its true nobleness—nowhere more so 
than where Christ stands, with majestic form and commanding 
gesture, calling on the dead Lazarus to come forth. 

No less interesting as specimens of Giotto’s art in express- 
ing his thoughts in allegory, that favourite language of the 
Middle Ages, are the fourteen figures symbolic of Virtues and 
Vices. Everything in attitude, costume, and surroundings 
bears out the leading idea, and artistic grace of design and 
beauty of form are brought in to aid contemplation. Each 
virtue is contrasted with its opposite vice: Charity with flowers 
on her brow, and the self-abandonment of devotion in her 
eyes, offers a burning heart to her Lord; while Envy grasps a 
purse in her claws, and is bitten by a serpent coming from her 
own mouth; and while Faith clings to the Cross and grasps 
the Creed, trampling on the horoscope of the astrologer, 
Unbelief, turning a deaf ear to counsel, is led by idols to 
flames. Temperance is a noble figure, almost classic in beauty 
of repose and grace of flowing drapery, with bridle on her 
lips and sword bound to the scabbard, signifying the restrain- 
ing power that she acknowledges ; and perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of the whole series is Hope—she in whom the practice of 
all the virtues culminates, and who stands, a winged form, on 
the threshold of Paradise, springing forward to reach the 
crown held out by angel hands ; while her antithesis, Despair— 
in Giotto’s eyes the blackest of all crimes, entailing the loss of 
God and deprivation of the beatific vision for all eternity—is 
dragged down by demons, to infernal fires. 

While Giotto was at work on these frescoes, which must 
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have necessitated a prolonged stay at Padua, whither his wife 
and family had also accompanied him, there came to that city 
one who, like our painter, was a citizen of the ‘bell’ ovile,” 
but whom ungrateful Florence had thrust out, and who, less 
fortunate than Giotto, was already tasting the salt bread of 
exile. Right joyfully Giotto welcomed the stranger, and 
during the short period of Dante’s stay at Padua we read that 
he was a guest in his friend’s house. There, while Giotto 
painted daily in the chapel, with his wife Ciuta looking on, 
and his children playing on the grass outside, Dante stood and 
watched the progress of the frescoes, now bringing out his 
own thoughts to aid the conceptions of his friend, now direct- 
ing his gaze to the sports of the little ones, and turning to ask 
Giotto, with a smile, how it was that his children—who, it 
appears, resembled their father—were such objects of de- 
formity when the creations of his brain were cf such beauty. 
And now, as we enter the favoured chapel, standing, as it does, 
apart in vine gardens, and suddenly find ourselves surrounded 
by brilliant frescoes, the whole scene rises up before us, and 
the walls seem to ring again with Giotto’s joyous laugh and 
gay repartee. The frescoes of the Arena were not the only 
ones executed by Giotto in Padua, and recently portions of 
those he painted in the Santo, or Church of St. Antonio, have 
been recovered from their sepulchre of plaster, although in a 
terribly damaged condition. These, however, may belong to a 
later period, since Giotto was at Padua in 1316, according to 
Vasari, and certainly in 1807 he was again at Florence. After 
this we lose all record of Giotto’s movements for a time; but 
it is somewhere about this time we would suppose that, while 
still fresh from the intercourse with Dante, who, of all other 
living men, had entered most deeply into the spirit of St. 
Francis, he again visited Assisi, the sphere of his first 
triumphs, and then, in the fulness of his power, painted in the 
Lower Church those Allegories, universally recognized to be 
his work, as well as those scenes from our Lord’s life, both 
series of which are of a far higlier order than any of the 
paintings in the Upper Church. 

Here, in four grand frescoes occupying the central ceiling, 
Giotto illustrated the rule which Francis had proclaimed to the 
world as the sure way to Paradise, and which embodied the 
whole teaching of the Mendicants. Those Virtues of monastic 
life, which however stern in practice, yet shone with a heavenly 
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radiance, along whose path thorns of sacrifice blossomed into 
sweet flowers of joy and peace, whose every suffering was 
shared by a Divine Master and lightened by the ministrations 
of celestial visitants, were each represented in symbolic form, 
in a separate subject. In the first, Chastity is seen as a 
maiden praying in a tower, wh'le angels float around her with 
the crown and palm of victory, and below, St. Francis, with a 
countenance of angelic sweetness, welcomes three penitents 
who ascend the hill to take the vows; in the second, Obedience, 
under the form of an angel in mendicant garb, holds one hand 
on her lips in token of unreasoning self-surrender, and with 
the other places a yoke on the neck of a kneeling monk ; in 
the third, Holy Poverty, clothed in rags, and standing barefoot 
in briars from whence roses spring, 18s given in marriage to 
St. Francis by Christ Himself, while angels gaze in wonder. 
Finally, as we turn to the east, we behold St. Francis en- 
throned in Glory, surrounded by hosts of angels, some bearing 
palms and lilies, others making music on their instruments or 
circling in mystic dances—the eternal reward held out to each 
faithful mendicant, who by the practice of monastic virtues 
aspired to a throne in the celestial courts. 

Nowhere has Giotto’s colouring better resisted time ; 
nowhere does he more impress us with the renovation which 
he introduced into art, whether in the majesty of grouping, the 
harmony of the whole design, or in the loveliness of the angel 
forms, which under his hand first assumed the air of heavenly 
beings. That to the painter who had satirised Voluntary Poverty 
we should owe the most perfect glorification of the virtues of the 
Mendicants is a remarkable fact; and if, when we gaze at the 
nuptials of the “ glorioso poverell’ di Dio” with the bride he 
had wooed with such chivalrous devotion, the lines in which 
Dante has celebrated these strange espousals at once recur to 
the mind, it is equally impossible not to remember Giotto’s 
own song when we consider the repulsive form and surround- 
ings of Poverty—the children throwing stones and the dogs 
barking at her—whom the painter evidently depicted accord- 
ing to his own idea of a virtue which he might admire at a 
distance, but never wished to practise. Besides these Allegories, 
many other paintings at Assisi still bear tokens of Giotto’s 
hand ; amongst others, the beautiful frescoes of the Birth and 
Childhood of Christ and the Crucifixion, long attributed to 
Giovanni di Milano, and but recently given back to Giotto ; 
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the St. Francis receiving the Stigmata—a subject frequently 
repeated by his school, and a picture of which, signed with 
his name, is now to be seen in the Louvre; and another St. 
Francis, which some years ago was yet to be seen behind the 
door of the Lower Church, pointing to a crowned skeleton, 
and thus resuming in one action all the ‘‘ Vanitas vanitatum ” 
of the Preacher. 

Henceforth, Giotto was the chosen painter of the Fran- 
ciscan order. Not only at Assisi and at Florence, but also at 
Arezzo, Verona, Padua, Ravenna, Rimini, Pisa, and Naples, 
we hear of works executed by him for Franciscan churches 
and convents. Strange it seems that this history of the Assisi 
Saint should have been the one he loved above all others to 
represent ; but surely it was that, with all his caustic wit, with 
all the shrewd humour that could not resist a laugh at the 
weaknesses of the monks, there was in Giotto a depth of poetic 
imagination, above all, a profound religious feeling, which 
caused him to appreciate the charm of St. Francis’ character 
—a consciousness that the faith of the Mendicants was the 
same which he held, although their views as to practice might 
be different, and which, therefore, led him to venerate the 
motives that inspired their Founder, much as he doubted the 
wisdom of their lives. 

The third great sphere of Giotto’s labours—reckoning the 
Arena Chapel and Church of Assisi as the two former—was 
the newly-erected Church of Santa Croce,. commenced by 
Arnolfo in 1294 for the Franciscans of Florence, and which 
now became the chief repository of Giotto’s works in his 
native city, four chapels belonging to illustrious families of 
Florence being adorned by frescoes from his hand. To the 
eternal disgrace of Florence and the eighteenth century, these 
chapels were whitewashed—restored, as the term was—in 
1714, and two—the Guigni Chapel, where the martyrdom of 
different saints was given, and the Tosinghi and Spinelli, 
where the Virgin’s history was related—are irretrievably lost ; 
but the other two have, within the last twenty years, been 
recovered, and the finest series of Giotto’s frescoes in existence 
been brought to hight again. 

‘The dateassigned by Vasari to these frescoes is plainly wrong. 
He places them amongst Giotto’s earliest works, before those at 
Assisieven; andit is evident, judging from the time of the erec- 
tion of Santa Croce, and the family history of one, at least, of 
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the owners of the chapel, that they were not executed till 
a much later period, probably between 1310 and 1320—it may 
be later; while the introduction of the portrait of Arnolfo 
need form no objection to this statement, since it may have 
been taken from an earlier design, and have been brought in 
as a tribute of respect to his memory, in a similar manner to 
that of Brunetto Latini in the Bargello Chapel. 

The Chapel of the Peruzzi contains scenes from the lives of 
St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist—frescoes 
the manifold beauties of which it is impossible to enter into 
here,* and respecting which we would only observe that in 
excellence of composition and nobleness of form, in energy 
of movement and variety of attitude and character, they sur- 
pass all that remains to us of Giotto’s earlier works, and 
exhibit the great painter at the height of his powers. In the 
Chapel of the Bardi, Giotto was employed by Ridolfo de’ Bardi 
—a warlike Florentine captain, and great patron of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, to which he was further endeared by his own 
son taking the vows as a Brother Minor himself—to paint six 
subjects from the life of St. Francis. Great is the improve- 
ment in these frescoes from those on the same history which 
Giotto had executed in the early days of Assisi; and they are 
the more valuable to us as they are the only remnants of all 
those episodes from this favourite theme which in his maturer 
years he painted for Franciscan churches and convents. One, 
at least, there is which cannot fail to strike the most casual 
observer. Itis that of the closing scene, where Francis lies 
in the beautiful sleep of death, surrounded by his weeping 
friars—Girolamo, the incredulous Thomas who doubted the 
truth of the Stigmata, kneeling by the bed and putting his 
finger in the wounds, while priests stand around with cross 
and taper, performing the last rites on behalf of the departed 
soul, and one brother, more full of faith than the rest, lifts his 
eyes and beholds the vision of the ascending saint borne by 
the angels to heaven—a work perhaps the most lovely of all 
that Giotto has left us, and which in pathetic tenderness will 
bear comparison with that of any later artists. 

Mutilated and often bereft of colour as these frescoes are, 
injured, in many cases, by the restorer’s brush, and damaged 


* The best description of these frescoes is given by Sig. Cesare Guasti 
. (Opuscoli), and by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle (History of Painting, vol. i., 
p. 296). 
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in every way, it is by their means that we are best enabled to 
judge rightly of Giotto’s merit, and realise the importance of 
the position he occupies. Looking at these frescoes, too, we no 
longer wonder at the burst of admiration with which Italy, as 
with the voice of one man, haiied Giotto; and if from the 
chapels of Santa Croce we turn back to Cimabue’s Madonna of 
Sta. Maria Novella, we shall understand how immense had 
been the progress effected in his lifetime. 

Nor are these frescoes the only works of Giotto’s in Santa 
Croce; for the Baroncelli Chapel he painted the famous Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, in which Christ places the crown upon 
the Madonna’s brows, surrounded by saints and angels making 
melody on their instruments of music—an idea which Giotto 
perhaps caught from his friend Dante, in whose dream of 
heaven music bore so great a part. Very touching in its 
sweetness and humility is the painter’s conception of her in 
whom the age of chivalry found its highest object of worship. 
We feel as we gaze on Giotto’s Madonna that we behold 
the “‘ Vergin Madre, Umile ed alta piu che creatura,” and 
breathe the atmosphere of that love which lived in all its 
first purity upon the lips of Bernard and Bonaventura, to pass 
from theology into poetry with Dante and Petrarch, into art 
with Giotto and Fra Angelico. Beautifulagain are the angelic 
choirs, some with heads full of ardent devotion, others deeply 
intent on the melody they are pouring forth, losing themselves 
in the rapture of their own harmonies, “ even as the lark,” to 
borrow an image of the divine poet’s, “ circles singing in air, 
and then pauses content with the last sweetness of her own 
song.” 

Besides the work contained in Sta. Croce, there remain 
in Florence two crucifixes, one in the Dominican Convent of 
San Marco, the other in the Ognissanti Church, by Giotto’s 
hand, and important as examples of the reform which he first 
introduced into the representation of this central truth of 
Christian doctrine, imparting beauty of form and repose in 
suffering where the Greeks had only inspired horror by painful 
and exaggerated distortion, and attaining something of that 
divinity and sublime resignation which devotional feeling 
demand in the form of the suffering God, and which Angelico 
was to carry to perfection. Of the frescoes of the Carmine, 
executed by Giotto, the barest fragments are all that remain ; 
all else of the extraordinary number of works which he painted 
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in Florence, the Chapel of the Ognissanti, the allegories of 
the Podesta, that Death of the Virgin before which Michael 
Angelo loved to stand, declaring that it was impossible to 
bring art nearer to nature, all the numerous pictures executed 
for private individuals or religious communities have perished. 

Time and Vandalism have dealt yet more ruthlessly with 
the works with which Giotto adorned the cities of North and 
Central Italy, and of which not a trace remains. From Padua 
he went in 1316 to Verona, where he was employed by Cau. 
Grande in decorating the palace, where the great Scaliger 
royally entertained the exiled Ghibellines, and it is said painted 
the portrait of the “Gran Lombardo” himself; thence to 
Ferrara, where he worked for the princes of Este, and where 
an invitation to Ravenna reached him from Dante, who was 
then residing at the Court of Guido da Pollenta, nephew of 
the ill-fated Francesca. Here in 1320 the two friends met 
once more, and here, tradition says, Giotto introduced the 
portrait of Dante a second time into his pictures, and again 
painted that face now worn and wasted with years of exile 
and sorrow, and how much changed from that which he had 
delineated in its soft beauty of youth, in the days of honour 
and prosperity at Florence. There they parted for the last 
time; before a year had passed Dante had died at Ravenna 
with the last passionate yearning of his soul unfulfilled, and 
the tidings reaching Giotto at Florence, filled him, it is 
recorded, with the deepest sorrow. In 1322 he was at Lucca, 
with that carelessness of political passions which characterized 
Italian artists in those early days, painting for a foe to Florence 
—Castruccio Castracani, that brilliant adventurer, whose brief 
career flashes upon us like some splendid meteor—but un- 
fortunately no record is left us of the works Giotto executed 
for this prince, or of his residence at his court. 

It was long believed, on the authority of Vasari, that Giotto 
accompanied Clement V.to Avignon; but although he had 
been engaged to adorn the papal palace in that city by Bene- 
dict XI., the death of that pontiff put an end to that agree- 
ment, and certainly no trace of Giotto’s handiwork has as yet 
been found beyond the Alps. The strongest argument adduced 
in favour of this supposition, is the friendship which the 
painter contracted with the poet Petrarch, but this may be 
accounted for by the poet’s previous residence in one or other 
of those Italian cities where he dwelt with his father, like 
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Dante an exiled Ghibelline of Florence, and where Giotto may 
have known him. That he actually was a friend of our artist’s, 
is proved by Petrarch’s own words: “ Duos ego cognovi 
pictores egregios—Jottum Florentinum civem, cujus inter 
modernos fama ingens est”—he writes, in terms implying 
more than a mere acquaintance, and on his death-bed, thirty- 
eight years after Giotto’s death, he left a Madonna of that 
painter’s as his most precious possession to his illustrious friend 
Francesco Carrara, lord of Padua. ‘ Having nothing else 
worthy of you, I send you my picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
the work of the excellent painter Giotto, the beauties whereof 
the ignorant cannot comprehend, but which masters in art 
contemplate with wonder; this I leave to my lord, and may 
the same Blessed Lady be gracious unto him.” 

In 1330 an invitation came to Giotto from Robert, King of 
Naples, who had heard of the painter’s fame from his son 
Charles, sometime Duke of Florence, and whose portrait our 
artist had painted two years before; accordingly Giotto tra- 
velled south, pausing on his way to visit the Duomo of Orvieto, 
that other famous sanctuary of popular devotion, which had 
arisen on the romantic heights of Apennine, and where, as at 
the Church of Assisi, generations of artists employed their 
powers. Here he entered into the labours of the Siennese 
sculptors, Agostino and Agnolo, and applauded their skill with 
all the warmth of his generous nature. He soon afterwards found 
occasion to recommend them as capable of executing the tomb 
of Guido Tarlati, Bishop of Arezzo. At Naples Giotto received 
the kindliest welcome from King Robert, the patron of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and spent some time in painting both the royal 
palaces and chapel— Do not fail,’ wrote Petrarch in after 
years, ‘to visit the royal chapel, where my contemporary, 
Giotto, the greatest painter of his age, left such monuments of 
his pencil and genius ””—and the newly-erected Church and 
Convent of Sta. Chiara, where he executed a series of frescoes 
on subjects from the Apocalypse, it is said from Dante’s con- 
ception—‘ Col pensiero di Dante ”—the influence of that long 
friendship lasting beyond the grave. The thought serves but 
to heighten our grief, for, alas! for the vandalism of man, 
these frescoes were whitewashed over in the last century by the 
Spanish governor, because they made the church too dark ! 

One precious remnant, however, has been recently dis- 
covered in the old hall of the convent, now a furniture shop—a 
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beautiful work, representing the miracle of Christ feeding the 
five thousand, with St. Francis and Sta. Chiara kneeling in the 
foreground, and in which the type of our Lord, combining 
youthful beauty with divine mildness and majesty of coun- 
tenance, is perhaps the highest Giotto ever yet attained to, and 
the more interesting, as the latest painting extant from his 
hand, and illustrating the steady progress which from first to 
last marked his career. 

A pleasant time this residence at Naples was for our 
painter, in that fairest of climes, with the good King Robert, 
who was as merry a companion and loved a joke as well as 
Giotto himself. ‘Often would he sit watching the varied forms 
and rainbow hues which under the master’s hand shone out on 
the damp walls, breaking out from time to time into some 
playful sally, sure to be parried with equal skill by Giotto. 
“Well, Giotto,” said the King, one tropical day, “if I were 
vou, I would stop work on such a hot day.” ‘ And so lI cer- 
tainly should, were I King Robert,” returned the artist. 
Another time Robert desired Giotto to represent his whole 
kinedom in one painting, upon which the artist, without a 
word, drew an ass ready saddled, pawing and sniffing with 
wistful air at another saddle embroidered with crown and 
sceptre lying on the ground, and in reply to the King, who 
was puzzled for a solution of this enigma, said, “‘ Such are your 
subjects,” humorously alluding to the fickle nature of the 
Neapolitans; “ every day they seek a new master.” 

Leaving Naples, Giotto returned to Florence, visiting 
Remini and Gaeta, where he painted himself kneeling at the 
foot of a crucifix, on the way homewards. Once more we find 
him in the old haunts, among his children and friends. His sons 
had already attained to manhood; the eldest, Francesco, 
had become a priest as early as 1319; another was a painter ; 
his daughters, were marrying artists or burghers of Ves- 
pignano—one of them, Beatrice di Bice, was a tertiary of the 
Dominican Order, and died the year after her father. His 
pupils, too, were growing up around him, and one at least, 
Taddeo Gaddi, whom Giotto had held at the baptismal font, 
bidding fair promise. A kindly master Giotto must have 
been, full of generous encouragement, and warmly appreciative 
of every sign of power, while unsparing in criticism and severe 
in condemnation of every ill-drawn line; and this one pupil 
at least he loved with fatherly affection, retaining him under his 
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roof from the day when at twelve years Taddeo entered his 
‘“bottega,” to that of Giotto’s own death, twenty-four years 
later. The great master was now considerably past his fiftieth 
year; of the many brilliant and accomplished friends of his 
young days scarcely one was left—a thought which must have 
sometimes saddened his cheerful brow: and now that he was 
entering on old age, he might justly have taken rest from his 
long labours; but though his years were on the decline, his 
powers of body and mind remained unaltered, and the same 
wonderful activity which had distinguished him from early 
youth still marked him now. A great task was yet to be 
done, and in the heart of his own Florence was Giotto’s hand 
to reara work that could not be concealed by layers of plaster 
or painted over by the daubs of later days, which could not 
flake off the walls uncared for, but which was to bear to heaven, 
through the long generations of the future, the living voice of 
Giotto’s fame. In 1334 he was appointed Capo-Maestro, or 
chief architect of the works still in process of execution at 
the Cathedral, but which, since the death of Arnolfo in 1510, 
had not made much progress, with a yearly pension, and com- 
mands not to leave the city without permission of the Signoria. 
From the designs and under the superintendence of Giotto, 
who here proved himself as skilled an architect as he wasa 
great painter, a noble facade adorned with statues, numbering 
the great men of Florence among apostles and prophets, was 
added to Arnolfo’s structure, only to be pulled down unfortu- 
nately two hundred and fifty years later. 

A bell-tower was yet wanting, and accordingly the Signoria 
passed a decree commanding that a campanile should be 
erected, which in splendour of dimensions, in costliness of 
material, and richness of workmanship, should surpass all the 
edifices raised by the Greeks and Romans in their most palmy 
days. In pursuance of this decree, made in the true spirit of 
Florentine magnificence, the first stone of a new campanile, to 
be built entirely of marble, was iaid on the 28th of July—clergy, 
priors, and Signoria going forth in solemn procession to assist 
at the imposing ceremony. To this work, the proudest to which 
a Florentine @ould aspire, Giotto now brought the powers of 
his mighty mind, together with the long experience of a life 
spent in the study of art. With his own hand he drew the 
inodel, tracing every stone in the polished surface, from the 
sculptured reliefs of the base to the delicate traceries and 
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spiral columns of the upper story, thinking out every detail 
and moulding every cornice, adding wealth of colour and rich- 
ness of ornament, to elegance of proportion and solidity of struc- 
ture, bringing scientific thought to aid in the conception, till the 
perfect form stood out full and complete before his mind’s eye. 
Since that day, five hundred years, big with mighty intellects 
and vast creations, have passed away, and still Giotto’s Tower 
stands out by itself, satisfying every condition and fulfilling 
every desire—the one consummate work of architecture which 
men have reared under the sky-vault. And yet, perfect as it 
seems to us, it is but a fragment. Giotto had originally de- 
signed a spire which was to rise nigh a hundred feet from the 
summit of the tower, but after his death this part of his model 
was left out, touse Vasari’s term, as an “ obsolete Germanism,”’ 
and thus the campanile, type of earth’s fairest beauty, remains 
to this day incomplete. 


‘In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s Tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, 
The builder’s perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire.” 


By Giotto’s plan, the lower range of the bas-reliefs of 
the base represent the gradual progress of civilization in the 
human race, including symbolic figures of the arts and sciences, 
Plato and Aristotle standing for philosophy, Orpheus for 
poetry, Phidias for sculpture, Apelles for painting, Donatus for 
grammar, and Pythagoras for music; while in the upper range 
we behold the Christian Virtues and Beatitudes, the Seven 
Works of Mercy and Sacraments, that higher education of 
man, insomuch as it prepares him for that which is his ultimate 
end and aim. It is said that Giotto himself sculptured some of 
these subjects, a question that we cannot pretend to decide ; 
but whether it is the case or not, they were completed after his 
death by Andrea Pisano, Donatello and others filling up the 
spaces with statues, in exact accordance with Giotto’s design. 

While his campanile was slowly rising from the ground, 
Giotto was sent by the Signoria in the autumn of 1355 to Milan, 
to work for Azzo Visconti, an ally of Florence, and here he 
painted in the ducal palace a set of frescoes “ of admirable 


beauty,” says Vasari, but of which, alas! not a trace has ever 
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been discovered. His visit to Milan, however, was not without 
important results, for by his works there he trained the eyes of 
future generations and laid the foundations of that Lombard 
school which hereafter attained to such high perfection to reach 
its culminating point in that other great Florentine Lionardo. 
These are the last works recorded by Giotto’s biographers. 
“Heaven willed,” says one of them, “that the royal city of 
Milan should gather the last fruits of this noble plant.’ Other 
eyes were to watch the erection of his campanile, other hands 
were to carry out the conceptions of his brain. Already the 
angel who bares his sword across our path when we least ex- 
pect it was standing on the threshold of his doorway, ready 
to fold him in his awful embrace. Life had been all too short 
for him, and when the inevitable summons came, it found him 
hike many of earth’s brightest spirits in harness to the last, 
happy in this, that it came while he was yet in full possession 
of all his powers, without the long decay of the sere leaf, or 
the pain of surviving his fame ; happier still, that he was of 
those who had fathomed the mysteries of the future, and under- 
standing the meaning of all things, can hear calmly the terrible 
roar of Acheron, and look into the face of death without a 
fear. 

In 1336 he left Milan, and returned joyfully to his home to 
see the progress of his campanile, and enjoy an old age of 
honours and peace. Suddenly he fell ill and died. That is all 
we know. No account remains to us of the illness which cut 
him off in the fulness of strength, of the last hours of that 
grand life-time, nothing but the bare fact, and the date, 
January 8, 1337.* And then comes the noise of great lamen- 
tation which goes up when earth’s giants are taken. Through 
the whole of Italy the voice of mourning was heard for the 
great man thus suddenly snatched away in the midst of his 
toils. In Florence, where he had lived, and where his children 
dwelt, the sorrow was deeper. It was not only for the great 
painter that men wept, but for the joyous, kindly face that 
would henceforth be missed. from their dwellings, for the plea- 
sant voice that was hushed, and the willing hand that would 
open no more. With all honour they laid him in the Cathedral 
of Sta. Maria del Fiore, an extraordinary privilege granted 
only tc those who had deserved well of the city; and it 1s 
pleasing to hear that in the old home of his childhood his 


* Old style 1336, year beginning in March. 
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daughter Beatrice, with that touching faith which hopes to 
bring peace to our dead by works of mercy done on their be- 
half, gave alms for the soul of him who in all his greatness 
had never forgotten that he was the shepherd boy of Vespig- 
nano. More than a hundred years later, when great changes 
had passed over Florence, and art was opening to its full per- 
fection, although with the loss of much of her first beauty and 
holiness, the magnificent Medicis remembering him who was 
still honoured as the father of painting, placed a bust of Giotto, 
the work of Benedetto da Majano, upon his tomb. Angelo 
Poliziano, the representative of the new school of classical 
paganism, which had superseded the mystic world of Dante 
and St. Francis, lent his muse to compose the epitaph inscribed 
on the stone, beginning with the proud words, “Lo! I am he 
by whom dead painting returned to life, to whose right hand 
all was easy, and by whom art became one with nature, than 
whom none painted more or better. Traveller, seest thou yon 
fair tower which keeps the sacred bells ? know that I bade her 
hift her head to the stars. Behold, I am Giotto—long as verse 
lives, my name shall last.”’ | 

Fame indeed has not been slow in acknowledging Giotto’s 
merit, and no age has denied him the meed of praise so justly 
earned. In his own lifetime the honours too often refused to 
genius were heaped upon his head, and with one voice his con- 
temporaries hailed in him the restorer of painting. Subse- 
quent ages have swelled the chorus, and from Dante’s famous 
“‘Credette Cimabue nella Pittura tener lo campo, ed ora ha 
Giotto il grido;” from the unanimous testimony of his per- 
sonal friends, of Villani, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the early 
Dante commentators to the encomiums of Cennini, Lorenzo 
Ghiberte, Vasari Aineas Sylvius, and other writers of later ages, 
the most illustrious of Italy’s sons declare Giotto to be the 
man who “ left the rude art of the Greeks and brought paint- 
ing to life. 

Every historian of Florence numbers him proudly in the 
roll of her most illustrious children, and in the days of Raphael 
the people still celebrated his name in their songs. Nor is this 
praise excessive ; for assuredly no man ever did more for the 
advance of art than this one Florentine, who by boldly dis- 
carding old traditions and going straight to nature, cleared the 
way for all future progress—this Giotto, who from the day 
when he drew his sheep in the valleys of Apennine to that 
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when the weeping citizens laid him to rest in the shadow of 
of his own campanile, faithfully followed out his task ; retain- 
ing some types, modifying others with the free hand of genius, 
never resting on the ground already acquired, but continuing 
to work on with the same indefatigable zeal, the same honest 
endeavour, imparting life to what had hitherto been dead. 
We have seen how he travelled from city to city throughout 
the breadth and length of Italy, till from the blue sea-line of 
Naples to the snow-mantled Alps that guard her northern 
borders, his works sent up one mighty song of thanksgiving 
to heaven, and although it cannot. be proved that he ever left 
Italy, his scholars carried his influence into all lands, and before 
the end of the century we see them bringing Giottesque life 
and Giottesque principles into that Spanish school which was 
hereafter to produce a Velasquez and a Murillo, painting the 
walls of the papal palace at Avignon, and penetrating yet 
further north, infuse a new element into the daily advancing, 
daily strengthening German school. 

Henceforth the gates were thrown open, and painting, fresh 
in her young truth and beauty, was free to advance to her 
meridian blaze. Doubtless there was much to be learnt yet 
before a Michael Angelo or a Lionardo could appear, much to 
be gained in technical skill and knowledge ; art was still in its 
infancy, stammering out the broken syllables of her future 
language, sounding the first. faint chords that were to break 
forth into the perfect harmonies of the sixteenth century. 
And at first the onward steps were slow. Giotto died, and 
there was silence for a while; no one was found worthy to 
take up the pencil that had dropped from the master’s hand, 
and press forward to outdo him as he had cutdone Cimabue. 
* Art,” said Taddeo Gaddi, ‘‘ has fallen to a low ebb since the 
death of Giotto,” and the Giotteschi, although numbering 
several men of note, could only repeat their master’s concep- 
tions, following each gesture, every type with faithful adher- 
ence, but without the shghtest originality. But with the 
fifteenth century another movement went forth from Florence, 
starting from the ranks of the Giotteschi. A slovenly ill- 
_ featured boy, with negligent attire and abstracted air, suddenly 

appears, lives but to paint, from his childhood upwards taking no 
thought of aught else, and after leading a poverty-stricken life, 
dies still young, unloved and uncared for, and Masaccio, Hulk- 
ing Tom, becomes the link who binds Giotto to Raphael, the 
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teacher of Ghirlandajo, Perugino, Michael Angelo, and all that 
long list of imperishable names which swell the history of 
painting into a tide of endless glory. This after splendour it is 
that casts a brightness back on Giotto’s career; this was the 
fruit, this the reward of his life-toil, this the title that pours the 
halo of immortality on his brow, and demands our eternal 
gratitude. 

Independently of this great work for Art, as a man Giotto 
deserves our attention. His character must ever remain 
one of the deepest interest, offering as it does so much of 
originality and variety. No passionless, heaven-souled monk, 
like he of Fiesole, dreaming of angelic embraces, purer visions 
than it is given to other mortals to conceive, was our Giotto ; 
far less a mere realist, wasting on base-born fancies powers 
which might have been God’s interpreter on earth, but a man 
who combined warm human sympathies and the richest gifts 
with strong faith and manly piety, who loved to live under the 
open face of heaven, drinking in the sunlight and health-giving 
breezes with rapturous delight, shutting his senses to no 
pleasant sight or lovely sound, loving earth for its thousand 
fair things, 


“The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises ;”’ 


and still more, man who makes its best beauty ; embracing all 
creation in this one vast love, and yet with all his joyousness of 
heart, leading no empty, purposeless existence, but a life domi- 
nated throughout by the one stedfast aim of teaching God’s truth 
through his art. Essentially a man of the world,no doubt, but of 
a world that with all its faults was a believing age, and although 
averse to the religion of the cloister, thoroughly Christian in 
life and spirit—it is this religicus aim which predominates not 
only in Giotto’s own works, but in those of his followers, who 
were like himself, men of pure lives who, as one of their 
number says, ‘‘ painted saints and Madonnas on every wall 
and above every altar to bring men to virtue and holiness of 
conversation.” 

At the same time Giotto is a true artist, loving his art 
beyond everything on this side death, and zealous above all 
for truth, painting things as he saw them, sympathising in all 
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the good and condemning all the evil. In many points his 
character is similar to that of our own poet, Chaucer, allowing, 
of course, for the difference of English and Florentine race; 
in both we see the same power of simple pathos, the same 
sound practical sense and sunny flashes of wit, the same keen 
satire, sparing neither priest nor friar, tempered with the same 
kindly charity. That truthfulness in delineation and distinct- 
ness of character that we mark in the motley company of the 
Tabard is kindred to that which looks out on us in the frescoes 
of the Arena or Santa Croce. To poet and painter alike the 
world was neither “a blank,” nor yet a perilous snare. 


‘“‘Tt means intensely, and means good.” 


Finally in the works of both we find the same deep reve- 
rence for holy things, the same honest religion and simple 
childlike faith. One striking point, however, in which the 
great Florentine differs from Chaucer, and from most men 
of remarkable genius-—in which, above all, he offers a strange 
contrast to his friend Dante—is the unbroken prosperity 
of his life, the singular felicity that attended him through- 
out, the stranger if we consider the stormy times in which he 
lived. From the first his genius received due recognition, he 
never knew the cruel necessity of depending on uncertain 
labour to eke out a scanty subsistence ; never pined within the 
wearisome bounds of prison-walls, or wandered homeless and 
friendless from town to town; but lived honoured by all, 
courted by princes, and loved by the people, dying in the 
midst of home and friends, to sleep at length in the proudest 
resting-place where a Florentine could desire to he. And of 
this happiness a large part may fairly be ascribed to his own 
nature, to the ready tact and never-failing cheerfulness that 
won the goodwill of all, the healthful energy and unwearied 
industry which fitted him for the fullest enjoyment of life. 

Such Giotto was, in his work for Art—such in his life and 
character—a man whom none could help loving, a figure even 
now at a distance of six hundred years, singularly attractive 
and inviting to dweil upon. For those who would know more 
of him, let them study him in his works, the true mirror where 
the artist-mind reveals itself. ‘That of such marvellous fertility 
of brain, such extraordinary activity of hand, so few and scanty 
should be the remnants of all that vast amount of frescoes 
which in the days of Vasari still adorned convent wall and 
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palace chamber throughout Italy, must ever be a source of 
regret; although, when we consider the injuries to which 
they have been exposed—how they have suffered from all 
the evils of neglect and wet weather, of damp ground and 
ill-repaired roofs; how, in some places, nails have been driven 
into the finest heads, and in others, half the figures cut away ; 
how torrents of rain have been allowed to run in broad streams 
over some of the painter’s brightest conceptions ; while the 
greater part have lain buried for centuries under layers of 
whitewash—we shall be rather disposed to wonder at the 
durability which has enabled them to survive the barbarism 
of civilized times, and be the more thankful for the fragments 
that remain. 

Enough is still left to enable us to judge of Giotto’s merit. 
Let those who can, climb the sun-girt rock of Assisi, and 
enter that Paduan chapel where his creations light up the silent 
walls with their rich hues, or where in the darkening aisles of 
Sta. Croce they look down upon the dust of Florence’s mighty 
dead, ere Time has completed the work of destruction. There 
let them learn for themselves the force of that tenderness 
which Giotto brought from the influences of his mountain 
home, let them understand the depths of spirituality that lived 
in the works of those early painters to decline in proportion 
as Art advanced to material perfection. 

Finally, if any would know the full splendour of Giotto’s 
glory, let them dwell within the gates of his own Florence, in 
the shadow of Arnolfo’s marble piles, and there, standing on 
the Piazza where Dante loved to sit in the mellow sunshine, 
listening to the heavily-floating sound of those bells which 
clashed such mingled passions into the heart of old Florence, 
let them look up to Giotto’s Tower. Only they who day by 
day have gazed through its lace-work at a sky of ever-deepen- 
ing blue, who have stood beneath it in the pure sweetness of 
early morning, when it rises still and brilliant out of the 
crowds of contadini who come thronging up the busy 
Calzojali street; who have marked the flush of its many- 
coloured marbles in the noon-day-radiance, or watched the 
sun breaking forth after a passing shower, turn its surface to a 
mass of sparkling gems, and again at night have seen it rear- 
ing its white loveliness against the black star-spangled heavens 
—only these, we repeat, can know the true beauty of Giotto’s 
campanile. Had that vast mind of his conceived nothing else, 
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that alone would have sufficed to render his name immortal; 
as it is but a part of his glories, it stands in his own city, fairest 
of all her fair towers. 

As we gaze upon this jewel of Art, and the heart of our 
eyes drink in their fill of delight, a well of veneration and 
love for the man who bade its perfect structure rise, springs 
up in our hearts, and we turn with grateful thought to the 
tomb hard by, where he sleeps in the great Duomo, and look 
with reverence on the last resting-place of the painter who 
wrought so great a work for Christian Art, and left behind 
him a memory of such unfading brightness. 

















Railway Reform. 


BY JOSEPH PARSLOE. 
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“ Whatever facilitates or cheapens the interchange of commodities or 
services, promotes abundance, and consequently the aggregate of human 
comfort and happiness.”’ 


THE condition of our Railways, from their commencement, has 
been a fruitful topic for comment. Much dissatisfaction on 
the part of the public has been from time to time expressed, 
and, on the other hand, endeavours have been made, in the 
Railway interest, to prove that no small amount of the criti- 
cism advanced has been devoid of supporting evidence. The 
question is to all intents and purposes a public one, and the 
enlightenment of public opinion—said to be the ruling power 
of the nation—on a subject so fraught with great national 
interests, is surely a legitimate undertaking. It is not imagined 
that a panacea has been discovered which will cure all the 
grievances, imaginary and real, in connection with the present 
system ; but it can in all fairness be asserted that our Rail- 
ways, for sundry reasons—some of which will be here referred 
to—do not confer on the nation all the benefit cf which they 
are capable. The rise and progress of Railways may be cha- 
racterized as one of the marvels of our civilization. The danger 
is lest this remarkable progress, and the advantages already 
obtained, should conceal the fact that there are large resources 
unexhausted, and capabilities which have not attained their 
full development. A large amount of the criticism of the past 
has been aimed at the management indiscriminately. The 
probability is that other men would have acted very much in 
the same manner—perhaps rot have succeeded nearly so well 
under similar circumstances. It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, that the position of the managers has always been in- 
vulnerable ; but in discussions on this subject, the main part 
of the case, that relating to the constitution of our Railways, 
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has frequently held a secondary place—sometimes been left 
out altogether. It is not so much that the men who control 
need to be changed, as that the entire system needs to be 
completely reorganized and consolidated. 

In order that some judgment may be formed, let it be 
briefly stated how the matter now stands, review the present 
in order to gain some idea as to the shape and necessities of 
the future. The question is one almost unlimited, alike in its 
magnitude and importance; and in a short paper like the 
present, it can only be hoped to contribute but in a small 
degree to a complete and thorough elucidation of the subject. 

After the most strenuous opposition, the year 1825 wit- 
nessed the inauguration of the Railway system ; and after an 
experience of exactly half a century, Great Britain was, on 
December 31, 1875, in possession of 16,658 miles of Railway, 
distributed as follows :—England and Wales, 11,789 miles; 
Scotland, 2,721; Ireland, 2,148; with a total capital of 
£630,225,494—an average of £37,833 per mile; an annual 
income of £58,982,753, and at the present time a total staff of 
about 285,000. Our Iron Roads are nowin the hands of 290 com- 
panies, reduced to some 110 working lines by means of leases 
and working arrangements. These 110 lines are administered 
by from 800 to 900 directors, and 338 managers, secretaries, 
and superintendents. Principally, however, Railways are made 
up of some six or seven large trunk lines, viz., the London and 
North-Western, Midland, Great Western, Great Northern, etc.; 
and the managers of these chief Railways may be said to mould 
the general policy of the Railway administration of the country. 
These large concerns have grown to such dimensions by the 
process of amalgamation, and there is a decided, if not an 
inevitable, tendency toward further amalgamation. During 
the year 1876 efforts were made to bring about a fusion of the 
Great Northern and Great Eastern Railways; but thetwo Boards 
of Directors failed to agree as to terms. Negotiations have 
recently recommenced with a prospect of success. Such a part- 
nership would be calculated to promote public interests, for 
the Great Eastern would profit. by the more enterprising and 
progressive policy of the Great Northern, and the saving in 
working expenditure could be utilized, not only for the benefit 
of the shareholders, but for the good of the public. The Great 
Eastern administration seems to have only recently realized 
the fact, through the timely intervention of Mr. Bass, that it is 
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far behind the other great Railways, and some reformation 
may at least be hoped for. The recent proposals for a com- 
bination of the South-Eastern and London, Chatham, and Dover 
lines has created considerable interest, and some speculation 
as to the results which may be expected. Newspaper cor- 
respondents have complained loudly of the high passenger 
fares charged on the South-Eastern ; and there is a fear that 
not only will these be perpetuated, but, by the fusion the 
Companies will be more independent, and less amenable to 
public reasoning. Not the least remarkable feature in con- 
nection with Railways is their peculiar distribution over the 
country. With apparently little regard to providing the most 
expeditious mode of transit, lines have been constructed in 
routes most circuitous and outlandish, such as shown on a 
Bradshaw’s Railway Map. The absence of a well-defined and 
systematic plan has detracted much from the value of our 
Iron Roads. Here, then, we have in brief the carrying system 
of the country capable in so large a degree of developing or 
hindering the development of the-nation’s trade and commerce. 

Now what is the case against the Railways? In the fore- 
most position must be placed grievances in respect of charges 
generally. This portion of the subject I endeavoured to 
throw some light upon in a paper published in the Fort- 
nightly Review of July, 1875. The idea certainly grows that 
low charges pay best; in the passenger department, more 
especially, the principle has experienced some development, 
but under the existing system we cannot receive the full 
benefit of this paramount object. Railway companies seem 
slow to learn that whatever diminishes price increases con- 
sumption. The entire ticket system needs to be relieved of 
a large amount of complication, and a number of useless 
restrictions, many of which are of a most fantastic and annoying 
nature. What an amount of mental anxiety is experienced by 
Railway travellers in this respect—the struggle and excitement 
at the crowded booking-otfice window, the uncertainty as to 
the correct charge, the fact of your ticket not being trans- 
ferable—all these, and many others which might be noted, 
are experiences of a most familiar sort. The question of 
charges for goods is of still wider extent and graver import. 
A system of rates exists so complicated and intricate as only 
to be understood by those thoroughly engrafted into the 
system. With a view to command increased revenue the Rail- 
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way Companies have during recent years made considerable 
advances in rates for many classes of goods. A general view 
of the Railway returns does not lead to the conclusion that 
the success of this policy has been equal to expectation. It 
may be said that this is the result of the depression of trade. 
Is it not, however, a reasonable suggestion, that this increased 
cost of freight has actually contributed to the creation of this 
depression? Some step in the direction of liberality would 
doubtless tend to produce increased commercial activity. 

In many places the lack of convenient and suflicient train 
accommodation is much felt. Especially is this the case at 
certain junctions connecting one Company’s line with some 
other. So awkward are these train arrangements, in some 
instances, that one is almost forced to the conclusion that 
especial care has been taken to produce the largest amount of 
inconvenience possible. You wish, for example, to travel from 
A to C, the junction for which is B. Your train is timed to 
arrive at B two minutes after the train from B to C is due to 
start, and there is no other train for an hour. This is not an 
imaginary case, and many of a like nature could be quoted. 
Public accommodation is made subservient to the Companies’ 
interests, and the inference is that all sorts of arrangements 
are made to compel the use of some particular route. The 
following is a forcible illustration of the perversity of Railway 
Companies in this respect. A passenger at Norwich wishes 
to get to Oxford. According to Bradshaw he may start at 
5 p.m., arrive at Cambridge 6.57. Leave Cambridge 7 p.m., 
arrive at Oxford 10.25. Supposing that the Great Eastern 
train is punctual, and supposing that the passenger is tolerably 
dexterous, the feat of catching the train may be accomplished. 
But this 7 p.m. train missed, the last opportunity, on that 
day, of proceeding is lost. The London and North-Western 
Railway Company do not profess to run in connection with 
the train referred to, for in their local time table it is shown 
that you must leave Norwich by a previous train, which is 
timed to start at 2.20. Take another case. A traveller leaves 
Oxford at 10.25 am. by the London and North-Western 
Railway, his destination being some station on the Great 
Northern Railway. On arrival at Sandy, where the train is 
due at 12.32, he finds that the Great Northern train, timed to 
leave at 12.26 has gone. He will perhaps be told, “Gone 
just two minutes, sir;” or he may possibly see its departure 
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at the very moment of his arrival. Again, one of the Midland 
Company’s express trains from the north is due to arrive at 
Gloucester at 6.48 p.m. The Great Western train for the 
Swindon district is down for departure at 6.45, the next train 
being at 12.20 am. A passenger thus misses one train by 
three minutes, to wait about six hours for the next. We 
might extend the list well nigh ad infinitum. Even to accus- 
tomed travellers, the times of the trains, especially at junctions 
connecting different Companies’ lines, are a source of much 
anxiety, and many a puzzle has to be unravelled in preparing 
un acceptable route. 

But the great public grievance lies in the fact, that in 
consequence of the disunity of, and at the same time the 
monopoly inseparable from the system, passengers and mer- 
chandise are not conveyed either as cheaply, as safely, or as 
expeditiously as taney might otherwise be. Our Railways are 
in the hands of a number of separate bodies with conflicting 
interests, each striving to pay the best dividend to the share- 
holders, as purely commercial concerns. Many of the Com- 
panies professedly compete with each other, but this, from 
sheer force of circumstances, gives all the disadvantages with 
very few of the advantages of competition. Some years 
avo the Companies tried active competition, but soon had to 
give it up, and now the semblance of it 1s disappearing. Why 
in a certain sense the Companies bind themselves not to com- 
pete. Should any Company venture on an independent policy, 
the others combine to nullify it. ‘‘ Whoever holds the Rail- 
ways holds a monopoly, and that should only be allowed to 
exist in the possession of the State subject to the responsible 
advisers of the Crown.” ‘This is the view of the Belgian 
Prime Minister, M. Rogier, expressed in the Belgian Chambers 
forty years ago, and the proposition has gained in force. Some 
Railway magnates have propounded a theory that the present 
system does not constitute a monopoly. As to the soundness 
of this speculation, let it be tested by comparison with the 
nature of other commercial undertakings such as the Iron, 
Coal, or Cotton trades. In-the case of the Railways the trader 
is absolutely bound to accept the terms and conditions offered, 
such terms and conditions being precisely the same in point of 
cost, and practically the same in every other particular, no 
matter how many routes there may be to a given point. With 
regard to the trades mentioned there is complete freedom 
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of contract. With the liberty to exact the most exorbitant 
charges and to impose the most annoying restrictions, it is, 
therefore, in the power of the Railway Companies to encourage 
trade or otherwise at their pleasure. It may be said that this 
power has not been used arbitrarily. Without waiting to 
discuss this point, it cannot be controverted that there is 
danger in the possession of such a power. For example, take 
the Parliamentary powers of the Railway Companies as to 
maximum rates. The special Acts of Parliament fixing the 
tolls and charges which may be demanded, are certainly of 
little protection to the public. The powers granted are such 
as give the Companies power to charge arbitrarily almost any 
amount they may think proper. In some of the Acts a scale 
of charges is fixed for parcels up to 56lbs; for parcels beyond 
this weight, and not exceeding 500lbs., the Companies may 
demand ‘any sum they think fit.” In other cases there is 
absolute power to charge all parcels not exceeding 500lbs. 
‘“‘any sum they think fit.” A Company is thus authorized to 
charge 3s. for a parcel weighing 56lbs., but for a parcel 
weighing 564 lbs., 30s. may be demanded. 

From the nature of Railways as now constituted, the 
administrative policy practised is inevitable. The net profit 
to be produced is, naturally and essentially, the primary con- 
sideration, the means to obtain which may or may not be 
those most conducive to the benefit of the general public. 
When it answers their purpose, or they think it does, the 
Companies charge high rates and fares ; and when they estimate 
that it will pay better to charge low fares, they do so. In the 
interests of the country at large, it is desirable that there 
should be as many passengers as possible, and that there 
should be the greatest possible activity in the exchange of 
merchandise. In other words, the largest number should be 
accommodated at the smallest expense. It is abundantly 
evident that Railway interests, and the interests of the public, 
are not necessarily coincident. 

In regard to the Directorate, we have a large number of 
men invested with great power, without a comparative res- 
ponsibility. Being aware of this position, Railway Directors 
sometimes act as though they were the constituted patrons 
of the public, and they think, therefore, their decisions must be 
beyond appeal. There are those who through many years have 
made the business their study, and who, at the helm of affairs, 
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have done much towards making Railways nationally beneficial. 
But there is this plain fact also—that the board-rooms are 
occupied by many men who have not been elected because 
of their experience in Railway management. With this in 
view, it is somewhat remarkable to notice how ready the 
Railway interest is to characterize all adverse criticism as 
coming from those who are almost altogether ignorant as to 
the details of the business. The Railway Managers have 
important and immense responsibilities. Some of the principal 
men are of great experience, and almost beyond comparison 
as men of business. So far as such a result can be obtained, 
concurrently with the shareholders’ interests, the wants of 
the public are studied. But the Managers must be Railway 
men first, and public men after. Little blame attaches to 
those who administer Railway affairs—the system is wrong. 
Inured to a sort of belief that the administration is unassailable,it 
is, perhaps, not very remarkable with what warmth their denun- 
ciations are sent forth against any who may venture to criticise. 

Now as to the constitution and distribution of the generai 
staff. While the magnitude of Railway business, and the 
difficulties to be contended with, in dealing with such a large 
number of men, cannot be overlooked, it is evident that there 
are weak places in the existing system. There are plenty 
of round men in square holes. A reduction m numbers, in 
some branches of the service, and an increase in intelligence 
and efficiency, would be of advantage. More: people are 
wanted who have heads as well as hands. In the account- 
keeping department, there is frequently an excess of numbers 
with a lack of efficiency. Elaborate and intricate systems of 
accounts are adopted, and frequently placed in the hands of 
young and inexperienced clerks to carry out—this with a 
view to economy, though a somewhat mistaken one. The 
result frequently is, that much is left undone, much is done 
incorrectly and the cost to the Companies of making rectifi- 
cations must be very considerable. How much is done wrong, 
and how much is done right, is sometimes possibly never 
known. It may be said that this is a matter of detail, and not 
affecting the public. Numbers of freighters would be ready 
to state that they have been concerned very much with this 
sort of thing. To an outsider it would appear that in connec- 
tion with the simple conveyance of passengers and merchandise, 


complication might be avoided. The whole system is, how- 
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ever, full of elaborate intricacy, and changes, necessary and 
unnecessary, are continually being made. To acquire any. 
thing like adeptness, therefore, in the art and mystery of 
Railway bus-ness, a considerable apprenticeship is necessary, 
If we may judge from the facts related from time to time in 
the press, and from the complaints of the men themselves, 
there is some room for improvement in the position of many 
Railway servants. The question of hours of labour, of those 
actively engaged in train working, is a public one of special 
moment. It has received from the Railway executive some 
attention, but it needs more. Then comes the subject of the 
safety of Railway servants ; and here the startling fact speaks 
for itself, that, according to the Board of Trade Returns, no 
less than 765 of these men were killed in the year 1875, and 
3618 injured. For a large proportion of these, it is contended 
that ‘the management is responsible. It may be hoped 
that the Railway Accidents Commission will deal thoroughly 
with this part of their case. 

The complaints of the public have been loud and long, but 
have been little heeded. Legislation has been most fruitful, each 
session of Parliament bringing forth a large crop of Railway 
bills ; but all of comparatively little avail. The whole business 
is bound up in so much uncertainty. Thousands suffer, rather 
than risk the doubtfulness of the law. The fighting capability 
of the Railway Companies is great—most valiantly will they 
enter a contest, and this in unison with each other ; and should 
a trader have the courage to fight, there is the possibility of 
future punishment. Railway Companies, in addition to the 
strong natural position which their very constitution gives, 
are in active co-operation. Why not, then, establish a strong 
Traders’ Association, for the sake of protection? It has been 
truly said that to fight a Railway Company, a man requires 
courage, tact, money, a good cause, and a good constitution. 
The Act appointing the Railway Commissioners has proved 
to be a most useful product of the Legislature. In their 
Annual Report for 1876, the Commissioners suggest that it 
would be to the public advantage were their powers extended. 
The Act in question was somewhat dwarfed in its birth, by 
the Railway interest. This temporary measure—its existence 
being limited to five years—may, it is hoped, prepare the way 
for some more thorough and comprehensive enactment. We 
now have a tribunal competent to deal with matters where a 
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practical acquaintance with the merits of cases is essential. 
In the matter, therefore, of enforcing the adoption of means 
for the safety of travellers, the Commissioners might well be 
empowered to act. During the year 1875, no less a sum than 
£383,114, = £23 for every mile, was paid for compensation 
for personal injury. It may naturally be inquired, what 
proportion of this was owing to avoidable causes—how much 
less money might have been wasted, and how much suffering and 
loss of life prevented, by the employment of more stringent 
precautions? ‘The amount of compensation paid for damage 
and loss of goods, which reached £283,186 for the year 1875, 
may in some measure be put down to lack of appliances for 
safety. The Commissioners might also do something towards 
the enforcement of trains meeting at junctions. Not many 
travellers who could not relate some uncomfortable experience 
in this direction. It must be acknowledged that there is a 
point beyond which it is undesirable to go in interference with 
the minutie of Railway working, under the present system. 
Under the existing order of things, Railways cannot be con- 
trolled as they ought to be. 

What the country needs is a harmonious Railway system, 
in connection with which the first and chief object shall be the 
provision in every respect of the best facilities for the transit 
of passengers and merchandise, at the lowest possible cost, by 
means of which one place shall be brought as near to another 
as possible. We want a Railway organization that shall be 
capable of the fullest development, in view of the increased 
necessities of the future, and the vast trade developments 
which may be expected. We want a system as far as possible 
purged of all mystery and complication, and where there shall 
be no place for conflicting and sinister interests. In many 
cases the accommodation afforded is inadequate. We have 
serious delays through crowded lines, accidents without 
number (the proverbial goods train being the most popular 
obstruction) resulting in wholesale destruction of life and 
property. The need for separate lines for goods and pas- 
senger traffic becomes more and more a matter of necessity ; 
next in importance comes the want of the general employment 
of continuous brakes. But both the disposition and capacity 
of the Railway directors are out of all proportion to the demand. 
The necessary outlay would be so great, and this without any 
comparative increase in receipts, that delay is not sur- 
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prising. Are not our railways worked on unsound economic 
principles? Is there not a vast waste of public money, the 
resources of the country being weakened by having to main- 
tain a large, unwieldy, and so-called competing system, instead 
of one working for the common good? Under the present 
régime there is little hope of improvement, for the administra- 
tion seems to become no more amenable to popular opinior 
and necessity. One of the greatest needs of this country, in 
the existing lassitude of business, is the acquisition of some 
new and powerful impetus, that shall revive our trade activities 
and improve and strengthen our commercial status. In the 
world’s markets competitors are replacing us to a considerable 
extent, and our great industries require all the encouragement 
that can be afforded. In almost everything we use the cost of 
carriage has gone a long way toward fixing the ultimate price 
to the consumer. Calculate the number of journeys taken by 
any commodity of daily use, from the time of its birth, 7.e., 
the original material, up to the period of its manufactured 
completeness in the hands of the consumer. Under new—and 
the most favourable conditions, the first element in order to 
a maximum of success—facility of communication—might be 
made much cheaper. ‘The old coach and waggon were found 
cumbersome and inadequate, hence there came a demand for 
more expeditious and less costly locomotion. The beneficial 
results everybody knows. The existing system has had a 
tenure of half a century, and it cannot be amiss, after such a 
long and eventful history, for the question to be asked, if the 
time has not arrived, or will soon arrive, when there should 
be a new point of departure in connection with the great 
carrying trade of the country. There are those who hold the 
opinion—and is it not a sound opinion ’—that our iron roads do 
not keep pace with the times, and that they need to throw off 
the old and assume a new state of existence, that all the 
elements of good which our Railways possess shall, by a com- 
plete concentration of all their vast resources, be made to 
yield a maximum of benefit at a minimum of cost, that our 
iron roads shall be in reality the nation’s highways. 

_ To insure the greatest possible success, it is absolutely 
essential that there should be central control. It is not 
probable that complete amalgamation will be brought about by 
the voluntary action of the Railway companies. There are no 
inducements sufficient to produce this, and the power of public 
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opinion as at present exercised is certainly incompetent to 
compel it. Supposing, however, that a complete unity could 
be effected, Railways would still be worked on strictly com- 
mercial principles. There might, it is true, be a vast saving 
in working expenses, but there would be created a complete 
and gigantic monopoly, ruled not so much by public necessity 
as by the powers of commercial speculation. There comes, then, 
the only alternative of State control. It must be readily granted, 
for reasons most manifest, that the general industries of the 
nation are as a rule safest in the possession of private parties. 
Any unnecessary interference with private enterprise would be 
most impolitic ; but here is a case, undoubtedly, where com- 
plete Government control is essential. We have large asso- 
ciations of capitalists in possession of a monopoly of our iron 
roads, which, from their very nature, are not subject to the 
laws which obtain in connection with other commercial corpo- 
rations. ‘The vast difference between an ordinary manu- 
facturing establishment and a railway company must be mani- 
fest to the most superficial thinker. ‘The manufacturer has an 
almost unlimited number of competitors, small and great, and 
subject to indefinite increase and variation. To the Railway 
Companies extraordinary powers are granted by Government, 
and at the same time the right—the sole right—to supply 
carrying power between certain points. 

What might we expect to gain from State control? <A 
saving so great thai rates and fares might be sensibly reduced. 
If a great reduction in the general staff could not be imme- 
diately made, a re-distribution, with a view to increased 
efficiency, is very necessary. In rolling stock, the saving 
would be immense, for in many cases one train would suffice 
where two are now required. In 1875, the lawyers’ bill and 
Parliamentary expenses amounted to £299,744. A large pro- 
portion of such costs would, of course, be unnecessary under 
Government control. In many places one station would suffice 
where there are now two, and in small country towns, or 
villages, the Railway depot might also be the Postal and 
Telegraph Office, and the Station-master be likewise the Post- 
master and Telegraph Superintendent. The services of a 
large number of Directors, with their fees, might be dispensed 
with. Mr. Stewart, who was for twenty years Secretary to 
the London and North-Western Company—a competent wit- 
ness therefore—stated in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
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mission in 1865, that were the whole of the traffic of the 
country worked in unison, there would be a saving of 20 per 
cent. in working expenses. The question is one worthy of the 
attention of shareholders. Many of their number complain of 
the amount of unproductive capital. In 1875, £35,678,393, 
representing ordinary stock, was without interest. Further 
demands upon capital are requisite in the great necessity for 
separate lines for goods’ trains, and in the provision of safety 
appliances. There has always been an outcry against useless 
expenditure in the foundation of our Railways. At a meeting 
of the Cobden Club, some years ago, Mr. Gladstone estimated 
the loss in this direction, at between one and two hundred 
millions. The tendency is still in the same direction, and any 
change which would check its progress would be welcome. 

Under Government management, transit might be made 
more expeditious. The question of delay on Railways is a 
great public grievance, as almost everybody knows. With 
central control, facilities would be much more under command 
—the ability to provide accommodation in exact proportion to 
necessity would be enhanced, and greater regularity and 
punctuality would be insured. The question of safety is not 
the least in importance. The State would be more influenced 
by public opinion and necessity. The provision of safety 
appliances would doubtless be treated as essential then, instead 
of a question of mere expediency as now, and the saving in 
working expenditure would render the question in this re- 
spect comparatively easy. 

An idea has obtained some acceptance that this anticipated 
alteration in the Railway constitution would necessitate an 
entire change in the personnel of the management. ‘There is 
no reason for any such apprehension—the same staff would be 
absolutely essential to successful working. The executive 
officers of our Railways are men who, in most cases, have, 
from sheer force of ability, found their way to foremost places. 
With administrators such as these, who have contributed so 
much to the development of, and the benefits derived from the 
existing order of things, what might be expected were they 
left entirely unfettered by all conflicting interests, such as now 
exist, with the one desideratum to work out—the best inte- 
rests of the public. Under such new and favourable con- 
ditions, the conduct of a national system of Railways could 
not be placed in better hands than those of a Board of 
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Directors, composed of the Managers of our principal Rail- 
ways. In the Railway Clearing House, where some 2000 
clerks are employed, for the purpose of settling accounts 
between the several Companies, we have at least the nucleus 
of a new Government department. So that the change in the 
staff would amount to little more than the payment by new 
masters, and an assimilation of colour and style of uniform. 
It is not unnatural that vested interests should be powerfully 
arrayed against State intervention. There are numbers whom 
the existing system pays well, but whose occupation would 
possibly be gone were Government management introduced. 
The difficulties connected with an undertaking of such magni- 
tude are undoubtedly great, but the interests of the nation at 
large are involved, and the question, therefore, is worthy of 
the gravest and fullest consideration. As a financial transac- 
tion, whilst this might be made a formidable difficulty, it is 
possible for it to be reduced to a comparatively simple matter. 
It is not within the scope of our object to discuss this phase 
of the question. This is a matter for the professional finan- 
cier. As to the practicability of the scheme, Lord Derby, who 
is no visionary, said at a meeting of the Society of Arts, in 
1873, “‘ He had not the slightest doubt that if the public really 
wanted the Railways purchased by the State, it could be done 
—the question of price would not present any insuperable 
difficulty.” } 

The fear of political influence is one of the principal objec- 
tions urged by those who oppose State control. It is con- 
tended that such a vast amount of patronage in the hands of 
the Government as would be connected with Railways would 
be a dangerous element. It is thus assumed that an imme- 
diate connection with the Ministry of the day would be inevit- 
able. This would not follow by any means. As Mr. Bass, 
M.P., has suggested, a separate and distinct department would 
be needed, with permanent officials, such as the staff of the 
Board of Trade. ‘There is no evidence to show that a State 
system of Railways would, of necessity, be a political machine. 
always has been, tempered with a good deal of this element. 
In the two Houses of Parliament there are about 200 Railway 
Directors, many of whom are on the Boards of two companies, 
while some share in the Directorate of three or four companies. 
A change could not but be for the better in this respect. The 
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experience of Government management of the Post Office has, 
again and again, been cited as a precedent, and fairly so. The 
national advantage which has resulted from the State control 
of the Telegraphs is also beyond question. It is true that 
through mismanagement, particularly in the minute subdivi- 
sion of official positions, a financial success has not been 
realized; but the balance sheet deficit is as nothing compared 
with the national benefits bestowed in the shape of reduced 
charges and increased accommodation. The experience gained 
is of immense value as preparing the way for the larger and 
more important measure, the control of our Railways. The 
management would not be likely to err in the direction of the 
weakness manifested in the Telegraph Department. 

The Railways, Telegraphs, and Post Office are kindred 
institutions, and until they are worked in complete unison, 
can we derive from either the full measure of benefit which it 
is capable of affording. What a benefit conferred upon 
Ireland would be the centralization of her Railways under 
Government. Ireland has to depend mainly on the products 
of agriculture ; increased Railway facilities at reduced expense 
would contribute greatly to its development. For many arti- 
cles in connection with agricultural produce the cost of freight 
between England and Ireland, especially places in the interior, 
is most excessive, In many cases amounting to a heavy tax; a 
restriction in the progress of Irish agriculture is thus created. 
As regards cost of transmission, Ireland is farther from 
England than some of the countries of the Continent. It may 
sound somewhat startling, but it is a fact, that goods may be 
sent from a midland county in England to Adelaide, Sydney, 
or Melbourne, at a less rate per ton than to some Irish ports. 
It might be contended that the explanation lies in the fact that 
Irish trade is very insignificant. Railway companies in this 
way frequently err ; they seem to look for a good effect without 
a cause which can possibly produce it. Excessive Railway 
charges affect the interchange of commodities in the same way 
that high protective duties do. Railway companies want a 
large trade to enable them to charge moderate rates, whereas 
it should be for them to charge moderate rates to produce a large 
trade. It has been advanced that under State management 
there would be a tendency to check any change in the mode of 
communication, and that there would not be the same ercou- 
ragement, and probable reward, given to inventors as there 








would be under other circumstances. Railways as now con- 
stituted have had a lease of half a century, and it will soon be 
time to think how to provide for the coming generation. It is 
within the range of possibility that great changes will be 
created, but they will develope gradually, and come at a time 
when the country is ready for them, neither sooner nor later: 
It is not very probable that on some fine day the Government 
would find it necessary to announce in Parliament, that all the 
steam-engines had either to be broken up, and put on the 
scrap-heap, or be kept as curiosities, and that flying-machines 
must be the first order of the day. One of the next steps in 
the march of progress will probably be the increased use of 
steam for locomotion on common roads. The public would 
thereby reap advantage, and in the event of State control, and 
the great increase in the number of passengers which would 
follow reduced fares, Railways, as regards local traffic, would 
be considerably relieved. 

It is the first duty of a nation to adopt the best means for 
providing the most expeditious and cheapest mediums for 
commercial intercourse. The degree of freedom in the ex- 
change of property which is granted to the citizens of any 
country may be said to be the measure, for the most part, of 
the progress and development achieved. It has been shown 
that under our present Railway system there is considerable 
national waste and loss. Here then is a great question for the 
consideration of our legislators, who in a thorough measure of 
Railway reform may give new impetus to the industries of 
Great Britain, thus place the country in a position to realize 
the utmost utilization of her vast resources, and create for pos- 
terity an invaluable legacy. 
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Che Cure’s Housekeeper, 


BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GreEaT chesnut and wainut trees climb the steep slopes behind 
iua Meillerie. ‘There is a tangle of verdure in the underwood, 
and cold runnels of water flow swiftly downward over rounded 
pebbles showing clear and brown beneath the limpid wavelets. 
Above, rise stern crags girdled with black pine-woods. The 
hot sunshine beats there fiercely, and the crags and the pines 
frown back defiance. They stand stern, dark, and motionless, 
hke Indian warriors at the stake. But down on the lower 
slopes how cool and fresh it is under the chesnuts and wal- 
nuts! ‘The fresh, green foliage makes a world around us like 
the watery world of some naiad, where the light comes 
softened and delicious through green waves. And through a 
rift in the thick: growing leaves, we see another watery world 
far below us, blue as an Alpine forget-me-not, clear and bright 
as an April sky—Lake Leman in her beauty! On the opposite 
shore Montreux and Clarens lie dreaming among their vines ; 
the towers of Chillon are mirrored in the lake; and to the 
right, far away, vast peaks soar into the soft, blue air, 
and silver-white glaciers are half veiled by a silver-gossamer 
haze. 

Some thirty summers ago, the lake, and the woods, and the 
mountains were fair as they are now, in their bravery of blue 
and green and silver and gold; and on.a July afternoon some 
thirty summers ago, a young man and a maid were looking on 
their glories as they sat beneath a shady walnut-tree half way 
up the slope behind the townlet of La Meillerie. ‘The eyes of 
both were turned towards the northern shore of the lake, where 
the sunshine was poured out upon the vineyards like molten 
gold. But the beauty and the peace of the sultry landscape 
made small impression on those two spectators. Their gaze 
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was turned outward, but their thoughts were occupied with 
themselves ; and those thoughts were anxious and disquieting 
ones in the woman’s case, angry and complaining in the man’s. 
The latter was a strongly-built, swarthy young fellow of four 
or five and twenty. His eyes and hair were coal-black, his 
muscular throat brown as a berry. He wore a workman’s 
blouse, stained with the yellow dust of a stone quarry, and a 
rather ragged, very sunburnt straw hat surmounted his thick 
curling rings of short hair. He frowned as he sat staring out 
straight before him, and he looked a very fierce, dangerous 
kind of animal when he frowned. His strong fingers tore up 
the herbage and wild flowers all around him, and flung them 
away with impatient jerks. After a long silence, he spoke— 

“You'd best say that you don’t care about me atall, Jeanne. 
Let us finish it. Say so!” 

“T can’t say so, Louis, because it isn’t true.” 

Her voice broke a little at the last words, and the tears, 
which had been hitherto restrained with difficulty, brimmed 
over and trickled down her cheeks. 

“Good! You tell me you care for me, and in the same 
breath you begin to cry. It’s a misfortune, then, to care for 
me! Perhaps it’s a sin! What? Does Monsieur le Curé 
tell you so?” 

“Why do you speak so cruelly, Louis?” returned the 
girl. It was the only spoken answer she made; but her 
streaming eyes and trembling lips were pathetically eloquent. 

Louis kept his gaze obstinately averted from this mute 
appeal, but he saw it with the corner of his eye; and that he 
was not insensible to it was proved by a change in the move- 
ments of those impatient strong fingers, which had been ruth- 
lessly ravaging a microscopic world of blossoms,—tiny flowers 
of the stonecrop, and flowering moss, and delicate grasses. 
He ceased to tear them up and cast them from him, and began 
to roll some leaves round and round between his fore-finger 
and thumb. At the same time he moved uneasily on the heap 
of half-withered- leaves which formed-a seat for his companion 
and himself. But he went on trying to strengthen himself in 
his obduracy, as an angry man will. 

‘It’s very easy to say you care fora man. Saying comes 
cheap. But the proof, hein? Ah, that’s another thing! Do 
you think the curé or the bishop, or the Holy Father himself, 
could turn me against you? No! Where I love I love. 
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Right or wrong, good or bad, I go according to my heart. 
That’s what J cali love, voila ! ” 

Then breaking down all of a sudden, he turned and seized 
the girl’s hand, pressing it hard between his two. ‘ Come, 
Jeanne,” he murmured, “don’t cry, my girl! It hurts me so 
to see youcry! You mayn’t believe it, because I’m hot, and 
speak hard and sharp sometimes; but when you cry, Jeanne, 
it gives me a painhere.” Andhe gently held her hand against 
his heart. 

Jeanne’s tears did not instantly cease to flow, but her whole 
face changed as if a ray of light had fallen upon it. She 
looked up at her lover with a quivering smile on her lips, and 
said simply— 

“Oh, for that, I know you have a good heart, Louis. I 
always say so, when ——” 

““ When they abuse me, eh ?” 

“No one abuses you, Louis.” 

“ Oh, yes, my dear, they do! The curé and all the good, 
pious people abuse me; I know that. ‘There, there, little one, 
{’m not going to be angry again. What need we care for the 
people and their talk? Only you have the courage to be true 
to me in spite of them, and you shall see how well it will turn 
out. If you’re false to me—I shall go headlong to the devil. 
*Twouldn’t take much to send me on that road.” 

Jeanne made the sign of the cross furtively, and said 
timidly, *‘If you would talk a little more soberly of such 
things, Louis ! I know you don’t mean to scoff, but— 
but—we should take heed to our words, dear Louis. I don’t 
mean to preach to you, but it’s only because you talk at random 
like that, that folks—some folks, who don’t know your good 
heart as I know it—think ill of you.” 

“Ah, there itis! They think ill of me! And why?” 

Jeanne made no answer. 

“Why do they think ill of me? Come, what have they 
to say? I take an extra chope once in a way; on a Sunday, 
may be, after working harder than a horse all the week, whilst 
—other folks are sitting at ease, telling their beads or read- 
" ing prayers, or—what do I know ?—perhaps snoring in the 
shadow of the big pillar behind the pulpit!” And here 
Louis laughed a short, fierce laugh, and tossed his black, 
curly locks contemptuously. ‘‘ Besides, for that matter,” he 
went on, ‘‘there’s no need to think that they haven’t their 
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chope into the bargain. Aye, and their bottles of right French 
wine, too; not such thin stuff as a poor workman has to put 
up with. Ha! Your pious ones drink red Burgundy, and rail 
at those who try to be gay on Yvorne.” 

As he spoke, a distant bell began to sound. It was the 
bell of the little church that stands above Meillerie, with its 
graveyard full of humble crosses wreathed with withered gar- 
lands, its tawdry altar, and the massive ancient parsonage- 
house beside it. Soft and sweet came the chime of the old 
church bell through the air. It was sad, as sweet sounds 
mostly are; but it hada tone of peace. ‘* Yes; life is strange 
and hard,” it seemed to say; “ but yet there is summer sun- 
shine in the world, and—God knows best.”’ 

Jeanne clasped her hands, and murmured an “ Ave Maria.” 
Louis hesitated for an instant, and then took off his ragged 
straw hat and sat silent beside her, whilst the warm breeze 
stirred his dark locks, and carried on its wings the scent of 
flowers and pine-woods, and the breath of kine, and the soft, 
pleading tone of the old church bell from Meillerie. 

‘‘ Thanks, Louis,” said Jeanne, when she had finished her 
prayer. And her lover knew that she was meaning to acknow- 
ledge his reverent removal of the ragged straw hat. 

‘Listen, Jeanne,” said he. “I think thou art as good a 
saint as any in the calendar.” 

She gently touched his lips with the back of her hand, and 
shook her head gravely. 

“Oh! I mustn’t say that,eh? That’s forbidden? Bah! 
I can think what I please all the same. Listen, Jeanne—I 
love thee! May one say that ?” 

Her face answered him sufficiently, it would seem; for 
although she made no reply in words, he smiled and nodded, 
saying, ‘Come! So much the better!” 

After a little pause, Jeanne said, looking at the man beside 
her very seriously, “‘I often wonder why you do love me, 
Louis. I’m not pretty.” 

“T don’t know,” -returned~the rustic wooer, bluntly. 
“Pretty? Perhaps not. There are plenty of finer girls to be 
seen, certainly.” 

“Oh, I’m not pretty, for certain, Louis,” she persisted, with 
an air of quiet conviction. 

“ Well,” said he, with a shrug, “maybe. What then?” 

“‘ Why—I do wonder why you love me, Louis.” 
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In a more urban and sophisticated community, it may be a 
question whether Jeanne Grandfey would not have passed for 
a pretty girl, although neither by her compeers nor her modest 
self was she so esteemed in La Meillerie. But she had not the 
full robustness of form, nor the rich colouring which take the 
admirers of rustic beauty. She had a pale, clear skin, soft, 
although not very large, hazel-eyes, and an abundance of pale 
brown hair, which she wore in two long plaited tresses hang- 
ing down her back. Well, perhaps Jeanne was right about 
herself ; and she was not pretty. But faces with less good 
right to admiration have laid claim to it successfully before 
now. Jeanne, however, never laid claim to anything. 

“Why do I love you?” repeated Louis, gazing at her 
dreamily. ‘‘Why do I love you? Parbleu! I don’t know. 
I love thee because I can’t help it, seest thou? Julie has finer 
eyes, and Marie has a high colour, and Madeleine is a fine tall 
lass who would make two of such a willow-wand as thou! 
But I—seest thou ?—Jeanne Grandfey is the only woman for 
me: the only woman I want to belong to me for my very own, 
to have and to hold for life—to be my wife, Jeanne.” 

The words were not polished or eloquent, but no cunningest 
woven phrases of the ablest orator who ever moved men’s 
hearts could have been so sweet in the ears of Jeanne Grand- 
fey. Doubly sweet were those last words of her lover, because 
at the mention of tall, strapping Madeleine, a sharp little pang 
had darted through Jeanne’s heart ; and her face had betrayed 
it. Louis had not failed to notice the expression of the tell- 
tale mouth, when he spoke of Madeleine. To own the truth at 
once, poor Jeanne was jealous. Louis had long ago found out 
the fact with a certain smothered sense of satisfaction. It 
was a little vantage-ground for him—a little standpoint of 
superiority. He told her once that if it were not for that 
defect she would be too much of an angel for a puor rough 
workman to dare to come courting to. But to discover that 
she was capable of jealousy—and causeless jealousy ; for, as 
Louis said to himself, strapping Madeleine was all very well to 
chat and joke with, but he wouldn’t give Jeanne’s little finger 
for all the other’s stalwart inches !—to discover this weakness, 
was to bring saintly Jeanne into more comfortable nearness to 
mortal frailty. And then it was such a flattering kind of 
frailty ! One which in nowise endangered Jeanne’s lily-white 
good name, and rendered homage to Louis’s attractions, and 
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could really pain nobody; for Madeleine enjoyed the idea of 
being supposed able to carry off a girl’s lover, even for half- 
an-hour’s rough jesting or a dance on Sunday. No; Jeanne’s 
jealousy could really hurt nobody— but herself ! 

They sat still a little while longer without speaking, look- 
ing at the blue lake, and the sun-steeped shores, and hearing 
the old bell send forth its vibrating circles of sound through 
the peaceful wood. They did not analyse these influences, nor 


describe them articulately to their own minds; but they felt 


them after their different ways. At length, Jeanne said that 
it was time for her to be going back to La Meillerie. Louis’s 
road lay in a different direction. He lodged all the week with 
some fellow-workmen ina rough wooden hut, close to the stone 
quarry where he was employed. On Sundays and festivals he 
came into La Meillerie, where Jeanne was in service. ‘The 
sweethearts had not many opportunities for such undisturbed 
interviews as the one just described. Jeanne, indeed, with 
some effort and difficulty had contrived this meeting. She had 
to speak seriously and—so far as her gentleness and her ab- 
sorbing love for Louis would let her—reprovingly, to this man 
whose wife she had promised to be. And she knew him to be 
one who would not endure reproof well, let it come when it 
might, and who would not endure it at all unless administered 
in privacy. Louis bore the character of a black sheep among 
Jeanne Grandfey’s friends. He was said to get drunk oftener 
than was decent and reasonable in a class and community 
where it was considered natural and inevitable that a man 
should get drunk sometimes. He was hot-tempered, and apt 
to be arrogant in his angry moments, which were frequent. 
But worse than all—far, far worse to Jeanne than any other 
fault that could be laid to his charge—Louis Falk was sus- 
pected of more than indifference towards things religious. 
The occasions when he had been seen at Mass during the last 
five years might be counted on the fingers. To confession he 
never went at all. The mild Curé shook his head at the men- 
tion of Louis Falk’s name, more in sorrow thanin anger. And 
this was the man beloved and chosen by Jeanne Grandfey ! 
By Jeanne, who from her childish days had been held up to 
her young companions as a model of sweetness and piety ; by 
Jeanne, who, despite her humble station and scanty education, 
had a natural refinement about her which was recognized and 
respected by the roughest peasants! Louis had his attractive 
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side, too. When he was in a good humour, his smile was very 
sweet and his laugh very hearty. He was generous with his 
money, and never let a comrade ask him for help in vain. For 
strength and activity at his work few could compete with him 
—when he chose to work. And at a village féte there was no 
dancer more untiring ; none who kept better time, or treated 
his partners more liberally to wine and cakes. These, to be 
sure, seemed qualities more fitted to conquer bouncing Made. 
leine than saintly Jeanne. And Monsieur le Curé, musing on 
the matter, was apt to wonder, and ponder, and theorize 
mournfully as to the profound mysteries and deceitfulness of 
the human heart. Nevertheless, the fact remained that Jeanne 
loved her lover with all the force of a deeply sensitive and 
affectionate nature. And Louis loved her in the passionate, 
selfish, and yet tender way which belonged to his temperament, 

Jeanne had sought the interview above recorded, with the 
intention of expostulating with her lover on a recent outbreak 
he had been guilty of with a crew of riotous companions, and 
which had given occasion for scandal in the townlet of La 
Meillerie. And Louis had resolved to profit by it by urging 
Jeanne to fix a day for their marriage. The two purposes 
clashed somewhat, and there had been anger and hot words, 
and tears, as we have seen. But it ended as lovers’ quarrels 
have been apt to end for these few thousand years or so. Louis 
had coaxed and promised; Jeanne had listened and believed. 
Only on one point she was firm—she would not promise to 
marry Louis on the first Sunday in August, as he wished, 
except on condition that his conduct for the next fortnight 
should be such as to wipe out the remembrance of his latest 
drunken frolic, and to win the approbation of Monsieur le Curé 
himself. This last clause was hard to Louis’s rebellious spirit. 
But he was softened by the influences of the time and place, 
by Jeanne’s sweet, humble pleadings and innocent eyes; he 
was but five-and-twenty, and not hardened in evil courses, 
and he was very much in love. 

The pair walked down the steep path a little way together, 
and parted at the edge of the wood. 

“ Louis,” said the girl just at the last, speaking timidly and 
almost in a whisper, “‘ to-morrow is Sunday. Will you come 
to Mass? ” 

“T will, if you'll give me a kiss before we part.” 

Jeanne coloured, and looked shocked. It was not the idea 
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of giving Louis a kiss which shocked her; she was too pure- 
minded for such prudery. But she felt that Louis ought not 
to be bribed in that fashion to perform a sacred duty. On the 
one hand, it would be a clear gain to get him to Mass—that, 
she was sure, could do him nothing but good; on the other 
hand, his bargain was of a somewhat irreverent nature. To 
yield or refuse—that was the question. And there was not 
much time to debate it in, for there stood Louis, eager and 
impatient, as was his wont, and yonder sank the sun, never — 
impatient, but inexorable in the hour and moment of his 
setting. After a hesitation so brief as to be almost imper- 
ceptible, Jeanne raised her blushing face to her lover’s and 
gave the required kiss, reserving for the leisure of her solitary 
walk homeward the full debating of the thorny question as to 
its rightness or wrongness. 

If the gentle reader should ever have met with any mortals 
who acted in a similar fashion under temptation, perhaps _he 
will forgive poor little ignorant Jeanne Grandfey, who really 
had a conscience, and mostly followed it ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuez parsonage house at La Meillerie stands at right angles to 
the church; and from the open space in front of the latter 
there is a very lovely and varied view over the woods, with the 
town nestling below them, and the lake, and the vineyards and 
mountains of the upposite shore. The parsonage is a very 
ancient building. It is so ancient that the soil has risen 
around it since it was first built, so that a massive arched door 
on the basement story is sunken below the surrounding level, 
and is approached by a descent of two steps. -Beetle-browed 
casements admit daylight through walls of extraurdinary thick- 
ness; and their small lozenge-shaped panes flash and twinkle 
and grow red towards sunset, for they are, most of them, 
facing the west. A low wooden door studded with huge nails 
—not the archway above mentioned, but a humbler entrance— 
stands open ali day, and gives access to a cool corridor running 
nearly through the middle of the house. On one side of it 


opens the stone-paved kitchen, and a dark, vaulted room, 
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where milk and butter are stored and sheltered from the 
summer heat. On the other side are the parlour and the study 
of Monsieur le Curé. <A bright show of scarlet geraniums and 
cream-tinted fuchsias with their rich crimson pendants adorns 
the window of the parlour. It is a sacred apartment, never used 
save on high occasions. Its oaken floor is scrubbed to a pitch 
of perfection, which is the artistic triumph of Madame Dupré, 
the Curé’s aged housekeeper. But, perhaps, like other artists, 
the good woman overrates this chef d’ceuvre, and unduly exalts 
it at the expense of some other of her efforts more appreciated 
by the world at large, but less dear to her own heart. The 
parlour is truly as clean as hands can make it. But it smells 
somewhat musty, being jealously guarded from theair ; and its 
horse-hair sofa and walnut-backed chairs have a stiff chilly 
look. And even the flowers, so warm and cheerful looking 
when seen from without, serve to shut out the light, and make 
the always dim little room more dim. And then as to cleanli- 
ness—the whole house is clean to a degree quite unparalleled 
throughout the rest of La Meillerie. That picturesque town 
is, indeed, the reverse of clean in general. There is a squalid 
air about the dwellings, the caféis offensive to nose and eyes by 
reason of long-standing stains of beer, wine, and coffee which 
mottle its rough wooden tables and benches, and the bare- 
footed children who burrow in the dust of the roads, or paddle 
their brown legs in the lake, too evidently belong to thriftless 
and sluttish mothers. But in the Parsonage house reign order, 
peace, and neatness. 

Perhaps it was her frequent visits to the Parsonage house 
from childhood upward which had developed in Jeanne 
Grandfey the peculiar delicate neatness which was one of her 
most noticeable characteristics. Madame Dupré had ruled and 
laboured there for many years. She had served the white- 
haired priest who was curé when Jeanne was born, and who 
had baptized her, and a few days later had administered the 
last rites of the Church to her dying mother. Little Jeanne’s 
baby feet had early learned the way to the Parsonage, and 
might be heard pattering over the stone floors after Madame 


_ Dupré nearly every day in the week. Then the good old Curé 


died. But Madame Dupré’s reign did not come to an end with 
his decease. He was succeeded by his nephew, as it chanced, 
and the housekeeper lived on in the Parsonage, scrubbing, 
cooking, mending, and (by way of a wholesome tonic, and 
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antidote to her master’s too indulgent mildness) occasionally 
scolding the stout Savoyard girl whom, under protest, she had 
consented to employ as her occasional assistant in the rougher 
household labours. 

When Jeanne parted from her lover, she had to pass the 
church on her homeward way. There was still some little 
time remaining before she need be back in her mistress’s 


house, and she could not resist the desire to say a word to her | 


pastor. Under most circumstances Jeanne would have first 
tried to see Madame Dupré. But just now she shrank from 
her old friend. Between Louis Falk and the housekeeper 
there had been for years a secret mistrust and dislike, which 
had latterly broken out into almost avowed hostility. On the 
part of Louis, indeed, the hostility was open. He called 
Madame Dupré a meddling old fool, and a hypocritical old 
bigot ; and uttered many lofty sarcasms to the effect that she 
had better mind darning the Curé’s stockings, and cooking his 
broth, than attempt to pass judgment on matters beyond her 
understanding. As to Madame Dupré, she always declared 
that she knew her duty as a Christian too well to hate anybody. 
But whenever Louis Falk was mentioned in her presence, she 
was apt to dwell, with an odd sort of relish, on the instances 
of heaven’s judgment overtaking the wicked, which had come 
under her own observation in the course of a long life. So, 
at this time, Jeanne was rather shy of talking to the house- 
keeper. 

The girl slipped into the church to say a prayer before the 
altar of Our Lady ; and when she came out, she was glad to 
see the Curé, breviary in hand, pacing up and down the open 
space in front of his own door. ‘The sky was flaming with the 
glories of a July sunset, and against this mighty, burnished 
background the priest’s straight black figure showed like some 
time-darkened picture of a medizeval saint. Monsieur le Curé 
was tall and meagre, with a dark yellow skin, a powerful aqui- 
line profile, and hair which was still raven black, in spite of 
his fifty odd years. His eyebrows, too, were very dark, and 
thick, and straight. His eyes—a little disguised and dis- 
figured by clumsy silver-rimmed spectacles—were bright and 
piercing, and the whole aspect of the man suggested an in- 
tensely passionate and haughty nature; that is to say, the 
first glance at him conveyed that impression ; and perhaps it 
might endure for a minute or so, until he spoke, or even 
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longer, until he smiled. But when that smile of exquisite 
tenderness and melancholy shone upon you, I think only one 
word would be apt to rise up in your mind—angelic! an- 
gelic pity, and love, and sweetness were expressed init. And 
yet beyond and above all the sorrowing sympathy with human 
sorrow, you were aware of a heavenly serenity, “the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding.” 

Do I exaggerate? As I write, the memory of that face 
lit by the wondrous smile, comes back to me vividly. I re- 
member those who knew the man well in his fiery youth, who 
knew—so far as it may be given to mortal to know the inmost 
history of a soul—the Titanic struggles he had made against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; chief of all, against his 
own enormous strength of pride and passion. And after tell- 
ing of his combat and his victory, they would say, “ But it is 
all written plainly on his face. Only look at him when he 
smiles ! ” 

Jeanne stood still respectfully at a little distance, unwilling 
to intrude on the priest’s devotions or meditations. But as he 
turned in his walk he saw her, and closing his book, called her 
to him. 

“May I speak to you, Monsieur le Curé? Do I disturb 
you?” 

“No, my child. Whatis it? No trouble,I hope. H’m! 
I think it is not a trouble this time, h’m ? ” 

It would be hard to say whether the sunset radiance or the 
light of her girlish love had given the rosier glow to Jeanne’s 
ordinarily pale cheeks. She looked a little perplexed, truly, 
but scarcely troubled. 

‘‘T have been talking to Louis, Monsieur le Curé,’ 
she, plunging into her subject at once. 

“Aye! And what have you been saying to Louis? ” 

There was no virtuous indignation in the priest’s voice or 
manner; no suggestion of “ black sheep” in the raising of an 
eyebrow or the twitching of a nostril; merely a grave and 
gentle interest. 

“ T have been telling him,—telling him as well as I could, 


? said 


all the good precepts you gave me for his benefit. And, 


although he was a little hot at first, he listened to me. And, 
—and he has promised to come to Mass to-morrow.” 

Jeanne’s cheek grew three shades redder as she made this 
announcement. But she reserved the full story of Louis’s 
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bargain, for the more solemn and private moment of con- 
fession. 

“Is not that good, Monsieur le Curé?” 

“Very good. Very hopeful, my child. It is well done of 
Louis to show himself openly in the house of God, and brave the 
sneers of bad companions who have kept him away from it.” 

“Qh, thank you, Monsieur le Curé. You always giveme . 
courage.” Then after a little pause, she added, shyly, “ Yes; 
that’s what I have been saying to Louis.” | 

The priest smiled again very slightly, and asked, ‘ And 
what has Louis been saying to you? ” 

Jeanne, who felt this timely interrogation as a great assist- 
ance in telling what she had to tell (although she scarcely 
understood that her pastor had read her mind and had put the 
question for the express purpose of helping her to disburden 
it!), immediately related simply and truly what had passed ; 
adding, when she had finished, a timid hope that the Curé 
would not disapprove of her promise to marry Louis, on the 
conditions which the reader is aware of. 

The Reverend Pierre Lutry drew his brows together in 
earnest meditation as he listened. He had small faith in the 
strength of Louis Falk’s good resolutions. He knew more of 
the dark side of his character than was known to Jeanne. 
He thoroughly recognized how liable she was to suffer intensely 
from any wound to her affections ; and these considerations 
inclined him to dissuade her from the marriage. But there 
was in the Curé’s heart a fibre which thrilled in sympathy 
with Jeanne’s spirit of self-sacrifice. Happiness was not the 
goal to be aimed at here below. Ignorant, humble Jeanne 
Grandfey and well-born, cultured Pierre Lutry—(he was 
both, although but a poor curé in an obscure Swiss parish)— 
possessed some traits of character in common; both had in 
them the stuff of which martyrs are made. This it was which 
enabled Jeanne to talk to the Cure about the hopes and fears 
of her simple love-story far more freely and confidingly than 
she could tell them to Madame Dupre. ‘The latter would have 
nursed even the reprobate Louis Falk like a mother, if he had 
broken his leg or crushed his arm in the quarry; would have 
crooned over him, and cockered him with dainty dishes, and 
done it all cheerfully. But at no period of her life could she 
have loved after Jeanne’s fashion: accepting, nay embracing, 
pain, sorrow, and care of mind as her natural portion in life— 
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giving all, claiming little, seeking with intense fervour to 
transfuse her own spirit of devout piety into the soul of her 
beloved, believing in him to the utmost limit of faith, pouring 
over his faults an inexhaustible compassion where faith ceased 
to be possible. 

Not so could good Marie Dupré ever have loved. But so 
could the Curé have loved ; nay, so he did love the souls com- 
mitted to his care, concentrating on this pure and burning 
charity the fire of a nature that had freed itself from earthly 
passions. 

Long did the priest and the girl talk together, whilst the 
sky faded from crimson and gold to rose-colour, and then to a 
clear chill blue, and the distant peaks lost the evening glow, 
and stood there covered with a strangely mournful pallor, like 
bodies from whence the soul has departed. The church bell 
chiming the hour startled Jeanne. Was it already so late? she 
said. Had the sun really set so long ago? She must hasten 
home ; her mistress would be angry at her delay, she feared. 

“T authorize you to lay the blame on me,” said Monsieur 
le Curé. “Tell Madame Reynaud I say so. Good night, my 
child. God bless you.” 

The girl bent reverently to receive the blessing ; and as 
she raised her head again her eye caught the range of hills 
opposite, stark and dim in the gathering twilight. When last 
she had consciously seen them they were glowing with warm 
crimson light. A sort of superstitious fear suddenly weighed 
on her. She had seen the same spectacle a thousand times 
with indifference ; to-night it oppressed her. ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur 
le Curé,” she murmured, “ how sad it looks. The mountains 
seem dead ! ” 

The priest followed her glance, and then raised his own 
somewhat higher. Far aloft, one tiny cloud swimming near 
the zenith, still caught and reflected the sun’s rays, with a 
colour delicate and intense as the heart of aJune rose. Above 
it burned a star. 

“ See, my child,” said the priest, pointing upward, “ that 
which gave life to the mountains is not dead ; it is only raised 
still higher.” 

‘But it will fade—it is fading,’ Jeanne made answer 
mournfully. 

“True. But above the sunset are the stars; and above 
the stars is—God ! ” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Louis honestly kept to his bargain, and came to Mass the next 
morning. He spent the rest of the Sunday in company with 
his sweetheart, instead of lounging and drinking at the 
cabaret; nay, he passed a portion of the Sunday within the 
precincts of the Parsonage !—a quite unprecedented circum- 
stance, and one that filled little Jeanne’s heart with pride and 
joy. It fell out in this way. Madame Dupré had waylaid 
Jeanne as the latter waited near the churchyard gate for her 
lover, and had said—very kindly, indeed, but rather loftily, 
and with the least little attempt to straighten her bowed old 
shoulders in their Sunday shawl—that she hoped Jeanne and 
Monsieur Louis would come and drink a cup of coffee with her 
that afternoon. She had understood that Monsieur Louis was 
coming in to attend Mass. It was a long walk in such hot, 
dusty weather. She hoped he would pay her a visit in the 
Parsonage kitchen, and rest and refresh himself before going 
back. Something in Madame Dupré’s throat seemed to make 
this speech a little difficult to her; but she got it out bravely 
at last. 

Jeanne almost turned pale at this unheard-of condescension. 
How good, how wonderfully good, of dear Madame Dupré! And 
she—ungrateful girl—had been avoiding her old friend of late, 
for fear she should hear harsh things said of Louis! A quiet 
Sunday with her lover—both worshipping together in the 
house of God, and then both guests together in the house of 
God’s minister! No! it was too much happiness to believe 
in. She could only say, “ Oh, Madame Dupré!” and take the 
old woman’s hand and kiss it. The housekeeper, in return, 
kissed Jeanne heartily on both cheeks. ‘‘ Go, thou art a dear 
child!” said she; and, as she turned to enter the church, 
Madame Dupré smuggled her handkerchief out of her pocket, 
and wiped away a stray tear with secrecy and despatch. 

Only one doubt alloyed the fulness of Jeanne’s delight at 
this invitation. Would Louis accept it? If he should refuse! 
Jeanne put up a hurried and trembling little prayer to the 
Virgin, that she would be pleased to incline Louis’s heart to 
profit by the housekeeper’s kindness. And just as she had 
finished it, she caught sight of Louis striding down the steep 
pathway behind the church. Very smart and handsome she 
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thought he looked, in his Sunday suit, with a bright silk neck- 
tie, and a red flower stuck in the ribbon of his hat. Well, to 
be sure, that day was destined to be marked with white in the 
annals of poor Jeanne’s life. Not only was Louis there before 
her eyes during the service, but he listened in an attitude of 
motionless attention to Monsieur le Curé’s sermon after the 
Mass. Jeanne could not help watching him with tender, 
happy looks, for atime. But as the Curé’s eloquence waxed 
loftier and more impassioned, she gradually bowed her head 
forward and covered her eyes with her hand, like one intently 
listening to beautiful music. Those sermons were for Jeanne 
all that art and poetry are for more cultivated and fortunately 
placed lovers of beauty. The tender, the lovely, and the 
poetic side of their religion was habitually dwelt on by Pierre 
Lutry in preaching to his flock. Yet his phrases were simple ; 
his illustrations drawn from the scenes and occupations of their 
daily life. But he loved to attract their thoughts, and still 
more their hearts, towards images of sweetness and radiance. 
In his own favourite phrase, he loved to make them see that 
there is a sky above the church ceiling. To Jeanne, whose 
fancy was vivid and undoubting as a child’s, the Curé’s 
words opened out vast firmaments of splendour and wonder. 
Choirs of angels sang and shone with snow-white wings ; 
troops of blessed souls roamed through meadows full of 
flowers, chanting and giving thanks; she could smell the 
flowers, and hear the triumphant ring of golden harps, and 
the sweet treble of children’s voices; and on a throne 
approached by green slopes covered with blossoms, so that all, 
even the baby feet, could climb to it easily, there sat a gra- 
cious figure, with a wondrous infant in her arms, and with a 
smile of infinite, solemn sweetness on her radiant face—the 
Blessed Mother, on whom motherless Jeanne had early con- 
centrated all her childish love and worship. 

When the sermon was ended, and the little quavering 
organ began to give forth a few brisk chords with a droning 
bass, Jeanne woke out of Heaven. But earth was very fair 
and dear to her that day. After the service, Louis had a 
delightful surprise for her; he took her down to the shore at 
La Meillerie, and there, behold, was the neatest little boat 
rocking on the lake! And into this boat Jeanne was almost 
lifted across the wet pebbles by a pair of strong arms that 
made no more of her weight than if she had been ten years old 
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instead of twenty. Then Louis, with a few swift, powerful 
strokes, pulled away from the shore, and there they were alone 
together floating softly between the blue water and the blue sky. 
The whole world seemed full of peace and love; and certainly 
Jeanne’s heart had room for no other sentiments. Louis had 
actually borrowed the boat for the day as a surprise for her. 
She had a passion—very seldom gratified—for boating on the 
lake, and he had remembered it and taken some pains to pro- 
cure her this enjoyment. 

Jeanne’s artless gratitude was so profusely expressed as to 
put Louis into high good humour. He liked to be appre- 
ciated ; and he acknowledged to himself that she gave him his 
due. So complacent did he feel, and so irresistible was Jeanne 
in her gratitude and happiness, that Louis consented to drink 
coffee with Madame Dupré before going back to his lodging 
near the quarry. Much as Jeanne felt the honour and kind- 
ness of the invitation, she could not help krowing that Louis 
would view it differently. Therefore she took his consent as 
an additional favour to herself. ‘ And, oh,” thought she, in 
her simplicity, “how thankful I am that I persuaded him to 
come to Mass this morning! For it is plain that it has made 
him kinder and more gentle already.” 

It was a sight to see Madame Dupré’s reception of Louis 
Falk, and the (alas, ineffectual !) efforts she made to impress 
him duly with the distinction conferred on him by admission 
beneath that roof. I believe that if the Bishop of the diocese 
had paid a visit to his Curé, Madame Dupré would have 
expected that dignitary to feel that he received, rather than 
conferred, honour. ‘To her the Curé of La Meillerie was the 
highest, wisest, most learned, most virtuous of human beings, 
scarcely excepting the Pope himself. And it need hardly be 
revealed to the judicious reader that nothing short of Monsieur 
le Curé’s strongly-expressed desire could have induced the 
housekeeper to offer hospitality to Louis Falk. 

“Ah!” said she, raising her yellow old hands in their 
black mittens, ‘‘what a-sermon did Monsieur le Curé give 
us to-day! ” 

Jeanne looked a little surprised, for she had fancied she 
caught Madame Dupré nodding forward once or twice at the 
beginning of the discourse almost—almost as if she were 
sleepy! But she was glad to find herself mistaken, and 
modestly murmured a word of assent. She could not talk 
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fluently about the Curé’s sermons ; they affected her too 
deeply. 

‘“‘ What a sermon! ” Madame Dupré went on. ‘‘ Ah, there 
is eloquence, if you like! And persons who have only heard 
him here, might fancy that Monsieur le Curé could not do 
better than that.” 

‘ Better than that 2?” gasped Jeanne, incredulously. 

“ Better, child? A million times better! Here he preaches 
to the ignorant—very worthy souls, but, of course, you under- 
stand — peasants, vine-dressers, wood-cutters, fishermen, 
quarry—— Ahem! Ina word, it would be no good showing 
his learning to such a congregation.” 

“None but a fool would try to show off his learning in the 
pulpit,” observed Louis. 

The housekeeper grew very red, and swallowed a great 
gulp of coffee, before she replied, “ Of course, it would be of 
no use to talk book-learning to a parcel of ignorant people. I 
said so. But when Monsieur le Curé preached at Fribourg— 
it is ten years ago—I was there ; it was in the Church of Our 
Lady, and the head of the Jesuit College was there, and Mon- 
seigneur Sainton, and I know not what learned professors. 
And Monsieur le Curé he preached. Ah, you can form no 
notion of it! Suchasermon! All stuffed full of Greek and 
Latin. I'll warrant you nobody in La Meillerie would have 
understood ten words of it! Ah, what a treat it was!” 

This kind of talk only served to arouse Louis’s spirit of 
rebellion. He had got a good many notions in his head about 
things social and political, as well as things religious, which 
Madame Dupré would have looked upon as the direct inspira- 
tion of the devil, could she have heard them roundly put forth 
as Louis and one or two fellow-workmen sometimes put them 
forth at the cabaret. The period was just before the memor- 
able eruption of ’48, when that voleano on which most Con- 
tinental thrones are built gave terrible warning that the out- 
burst of lava and ashes called the great French Revolution had 
neither cooled nor exhausted it. Inflammatory and revolu- 
tionary prints of all kinds seemed to fill the social atmosphere, 
which, in most cases, they darkened. The good Catholics of 
La Meillerie troubled themselves little about such matters. 
Citizens of republican Switzerland, and docile members of the 
Curé’s flock, the coming ’48 could neither termfy nor tempt 
them. But Louis Falk’s chief companions among the quarry- 
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men were of a different stamp—rough fellows, for the most 
part, gathered together from distant parts of the country ; 
hard drinkers and swearers; men to whom the half-unintel- 
ligible phrases of some blood-red French journal served as an 
agreeable addition to the stimulus of bad brandy and coarse 
tobacco ; but who, nevertheless, took their wages on Saturday 
evening, and resumed their work on Monday morning, without 
any idea of cutting the superintendent’s throat or making a 
bonfire of the parish church. 

Louis proceeded to return Madame Dupré’s fire without 
loss of time. He began by sending a shell into the enemy’s 
lines, which burst with a sputter. ‘ A sermon full of Latin 
and Greek, preached before the head of a Jesuit college, you 
consider a fine thing, then, Madame? Well, we differ. A 
sermon made to please a Jesuit couldn’t have pleased me. The 
Jesuits are the enemies of mankind.” 

Poor Madame Dupré was stunned and breathless for a 
moment. But she picked herself up and returned to the fight 
with indomitable courage. She had not the smallest compre- 
hension of Louis’s condemnation of the Jesuits. She had 
never heard anything like it in her life before. All the second- 
hand newspaper flourishes which he whirled about with his 
tongue were to her absolutely meaningless, except that she felt 
them to signify something wicked and profane, like an inco- 
herent string of oaths. But none the less doughtily did she 
do battle against them, pounding away with a heavy artillery 
of virtuous maxims which hit nothing, being utterly irrelevant, 


but the sound of which mightily strengthened the good 


woman’s spirit. 

Jeanne sat looking from one to the other—vaguely uneasy 
at first, but rapidly growing seriously troubled. Was this to 
be the upshot of a day which had begun so happily ? Madame 
Dupré made angry and offended, and Louis misrepresenting 
himself in sheer wantonness of temper ! 

In the midst of the whirlwind, suddenly was heard a calm, 
sweet voice, ‘‘ Will you not offer Monsieur Louis a pipe of 
tobacco, Marie ? ” 

All looked round, and rose up from their seats. There at 
the door stood Monsieur ie Curé, grave, gentle, courteous, 
saluting his guest with an air which humbled Louis Falk in 
spite of himself. Jeanne felt a sensation akin to that caused 
by the breaking forth of the sun on a cold, wet day. 
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“‘ A—a pipe, Monsieur le Curé?” stammered the house- 
keeper, still flushed and flurried from the fray. 

“If you please. Oh, but I do not mean it to be smoked 
in your kitchen. That is a privilege not permitted even to 
me,” added the priest, turning to Louis with a smile which 
completely conquered the young workman. It would have 
been impossible to any one of Louis’s years and temperament 
to respond to that smile with sullenness or self-assertion. 

‘‘Qh, Monsieur le Curé,” said he, quickly, ‘‘ 1 couldn’t 
think of smoking here. Indeed, I’m sorry already—I mean, 
I have intruded on Madame Dupré quite enough as it is. She 
has been so kind as to ask us to drink coffee, me and Jeanne ; 
and I’m sure I—we’re very much obliged to her.’ Louis 
spoke, and looked, and twisted his hat in his hands a little 
awkwardly. But, on the whole, this awkwardness became 
him better than the air he had assumed when quoting his 
scarlet newspaper. Madame Dupré stood up stiffly, with 
folded hands, staring at her master. Before she had time to 
recover her self-possession, the Curé had quietly carried out 
his own arrangement. He had conducted Louis into his own 
sanctum, a little study behind the state parlour, and had pro- 
vided him with a pipe, and made him seat himself opposite 
to the great patchwork-covered chair which was the priest's 
own habitual seat in that room. It was a very different 
looking room from the parlour. Its narrow walls were covered 
with books, as was also the table, the deep window-seat, the 
mantle-shelf, and an antique walnut bureau. Above the fire- 
place hung a small and finely-carved ivory crucifix (Italian 
tifteenth-century work), and a white hyacinth in an earthen 
pot stood directly beneath the crucifix. Louis was awed. The 
aspect of the room, the books, the quiet gentleness of the 
priest’s manner, subdued, and almost oppressed him. He sat 
on the edge of his chair, casting timid, furtive looks around 
him, and not daring to take a full puff at the pipe which had 
been placed in his hand, he scarcely knew how. 

“Marie and little Jeanne will entertain each other very 
well for half an hour or so,” said Monsieur le Curé. ‘ My 
faithful old Marie is very fond of Jeanne, and with good 
reason. And if you will be so good as to give me your com- 
pany, you and I will have a little talk together.” 

The Curé’s half hour extended to over an hour, and still 
the study door was closed, and still the sound of voices—chiefly 
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the Curé’s voice, but sometimes also Louis’s—was faintly 
heard through it, by the two women who sat together in the 
kitchen. Jeanne’s soft answers had turned away Madame 
Dupré’s wrath. The old woman really loved the girl, and was 
easily coaxed into good humour by her, although for a while 
she could not help interrupting her discourse, whatever might 
be its subject, to exclaim, with lifted hands and eyes, ‘“‘ The 
Jesuit fathers, the saintly, blessed men, to be so spoken of ! 
How do such wicked notions come into the world? Nobody 
had them when I was young—nobody!’’ Still, by the time 
the study door was heard to open, the two women were sitting 
very peacefully and affectionately side by side—Marie with 
Jeanne’s sunburnt little hand in her own yellow and wrinkled 
one, gliding suavely down the smooth-flowing narrative of that 
visit to Fribourg, when the famous sermon had been preached, 
when there had been a gathering of prelates, and a banquet, 
and speeches, and which remained the chief pageant and 
triumph of old Marie’s life. 

When Louis came forth from the study, it was too dim in 
the vaulted kitchen to see his face very distinctly, but his voice 
had a new tone of suppressed emotion in it, which was at once 
recognized by Jeanne’s sensitive ear. It was time for him and 
his sweetheart to be taking their leave. Louis said farewell 
briefly, but respectfully, to Madame Dupré, and thanked her 
for her kind hospitality. ‘“‘ Monsieur Louis,” said the house- 
keeper, with a sudden impulse, “ I’m old, and you’re young, 
and we see many things different. But there’s one point we 
agree about—I’m very fond of Jeanne. Who could help it? 
You'll be good to her, won’t you, Monsieur Louis?” And 
the old woman put a trembling hand on his shoulder. 

“Good !” cried Jeanne, flushing up. ‘“‘ Of course he’ll be 
good to me, dear Madame Dupré, he always is.” And she 
believed it. 

Louis, for all answer, wrung the housekeeper’s hand 
strongly. And then the young couple went away together. 

“What did Monsieur le Curé say to you, Louis?” asked 
Jeanne, presentiy. ‘ Did he talk about—about religion ?” 

“He talked as one man talks to another—one good man to 
another,” added Louis, with sundry recollections darting into 
his mind of masculine discourses he had listened to. “I do 
believe he is a good man, your Curé, Jeanne.” 

Louis was to row himself back to the neighbourhood of the 
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quarry inthe borrowed boat. The pair, therefore, walked into 
La Meillerie together, and parted at the door of Madame 
Reynaud, Jeanne’s mistress. As they stood there for a 
moment, a coarse, discordant burst of laughter came up from 
the dirty café near the landing place on the lake. “ That’s 
bouncing Madeleine’s voice, loudest’ of all!” said Louis, 
turning to listen. 

Jeanne drew nearer to her lover with a start. ‘“ Ah, have 
we not been spending our holiday better than that, dear ?” 
she whispered. 

“‘ Good-night, little one,” said Louis, in reply. Then, in a 
lower and more hesitating tone, “ God bless thee !” 

Jeanne went into the house with a happy heart. She 
finished her evening’s work, and said her evening prayers, and 
crept into her humble bed, with a happy, thankful heart. It 
was well for her that she could not see and hear Madeleine, 
standing at the door of the café where she was waitress, greet 
Louis with an impudent jest as he passed it on the way to the 
boat. It was well that she could not see her lover, after a faint 
effort to break away from her, and from one or two noisy com- 
rades who invited him to drink, turn into the reeking house 
“to take just one glass before going home.” It was well that 
she could not hear the oath he roared out, as he stumbled into 
the boat to row home by starlight, three hours later. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue fortnight of Louis’s probation was nearly atanend. He 
had behaved irreproachably—at least as far as Jeanne knew. 
And she was not likely to suspect evil out of sight, when that 
which she saw was good. There was no excuse for her to 
defer her marriage; nor did she wish to make one. As to 
worldly ways and means, people in her class face poverty as 
we all face death: because it is inevitable. Besides, Louis 
earned good wages. He had, moreover, a tiny patrimony; a 
bit of pasture land, and a wooden hut, up among the moun- 
tains of Vaud. Jeanne was skilful at needlework, and might 
hope to earn something in that way when she was set free 
from the bondage of domestic service. One advantage her 
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humble position gave her ; she was not perplexed on the sub- 
ject of a trousseau. The black silk gown and wreath of white 
artifical flowers which were considered the proper costume for 
a bride in La Meillerie, had long ago been promised her by 
Madame Dupré. Such other modest preparations as were 
needful, Jeanne’s industrious fingers had gradually been mak- 
ing during the last six months. Louis had hired two rooms in 
a chalet, at the edge of the pine woods, high above the region 
of chesnuts and walnuts. ‘The rush of a foaming torrent, 
and the regular pulsing of a saw-mill which it set going, were 
the only sounds, except the‘sound of birds and swaying trees, 
that broke the silence there through the long summer day. 
The place was handy to Louis’s work, although very solitary. 
To Jeanne, its peaceful quietude seemed like heaven. This 
was to be her home; her own home, shared with Louis! I 
am afraid that about this time the white-winged choirs and 
the golden harps, which had been wont to fill Jeanne’s day- 
dreams, began to give place to visions of four rough walls of 
pine,.a rude table or so, tin and pewter dishes rubbed toa 
silvery sheen, and a massive oak chest smelling of fragrant 
herbs, where lay neatly folded, a workman’s Sunday suit, a 
woman’s black silk gown, and a few coarse articles of home- 
spun household linen. The Curé’s poetical Paradise faded a 
little when confronted with such terrestrial glories as these! 
But one thing never faded: the face and the smile of the 
merciful Mother with her wondrous infant in her arms, be- 
cause there is no home in heaven or earth for which a mother’s 
love is too humble or too holy. 

When the fortnight of probation should have come to an 
end, there would still remain nearly a week before the mar- 
riage, which was to take place on the first Sunday in August. 
Jeanne was much at the Parsonage at this time. Her mis- 
tress, a kind-hearted woman, who had a considerable regard 
for the hand-maiden she was so soon to lose, gave her leave to 
go up there nearly every afternoon. But Madame Reynaud, 
although she loved Jeanne, did not love Jeanne’s lover. Dole- 
ful conversations frequently passed between Madame Dupré 
and Madame Reynaud on this subject. Each shook her head 
over Jeanne’s prospects, and prophesied sorrow for her. Nor 
was the Curé himself without grave misgivings. Doubts 
assailed him as to his own course of duty in the matter. 
Ought he to allow the girl to sacrifice herself? Louis at his 
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best would never be worthy of her. Yet on the other hand, 
might not the sacrifice be blessed? Might not her sweet and 
fervent piety, the soft humility and inflexible rectitude of her 
daily life, be the means God had appointed to lead Louis’s 
erring spirit from the darkness to the light? Many were the 
prayers the Curé made for the orphan girl; many were his 
prayers that he might be inspired to guide her aright. And 
meanwhile Jeanne was the only one of them all who looked to 
her own future with a tranquil and cheerful mind. 

It was the evening of the last day of the fortnight. 
Jeanne was sent by her mistress to buy some household mat- 
ters in the little town. Her way took her past the café, and 
at the door stood Madeleine, and two lounging men with pipes 
in their mouths. Jeanne started so that the market basket 
nearly fell from her hand, when in one of these loungers she 
recognized Louis. She was so surprised and confused that she 
could not speak. Louis seemed confused also, but he took his 
pipe out of his mouth, and said, “ Good evening, Jeanne! I 
never thought of seeing you here!” with a forced air of 
smiling nonchalance. 

“ Oh, Louis—is it you?” was all the answer poor Jeanne 
could bring her tongue to make. She was painfully conscious 
of the smiles and stares of Madeleine and Louis’s comrade; and 
to find him there, so familiar and at ease, lounging, smoking, 
chatting, in such company, whilst she had not even known of 
his presence in La Meillerie, smote her to the heart. 

“Good evening, Jeanne!” cried Madeleine, in her loud 
coarse voice. ‘‘ Are you too proud to speak to an old ac- 
quaintance ? ”’ 

“Good evening, Madeleine. Proud! No; you know I 
am not. Why should I be proud ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. When folks keep such high company 
they get proud sometimes. Old Mother Dupré don’t think 
any of ws good enough for her!” And Madeleine burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

“Are you hankering after the ‘honour of being first 
favourite with the cld bigot?” asked the other man. “A 
nice subject you’d be for the place, Ma’amselle Madeleine ! ” 

Upon this, Madeleine roared with laughter again, holding 
her side with one hand, and wiping her eyes on her not over- 
clean apron with the other. 

Jeanne’s cheeks burned; her heart was beating; she could 
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scarcely speak to say “good-night,” as she turned to go 
away. 

“Jeanne! Listen!” called out Louis, making a step 
forward. 

She stopped, and turned, facing him. There was a mute 
reproach in her look which touched, and yet irritated him. 
Why could not Jeanne take a joke for once, and have a laugh 
like other people? Her serious, hurt manner on this occasion 
was absurd; and the worst was, it might make him look 
ridiculous. 

“ Do you want to speak to me, Louis?” she asked. “I 
cannot stay long. Perhaps—perhaps you would walk a few 
steps with me. We can talk as we go.”’ 

Madeleine winked, and stuffed the corner of her apron into 
her mouth. Jeanne stood there with her eyes fixed on her 
lover; she was pale now to her lips. For a second or two, 
Louis hesitated, then his good angel deserted him. He 
laughed lightly, and made answer, 

“TI only want to say one word. There is no secret in the 
matter. I’ve borrowed the boat again. Will you goacross to 
Montreux with me to-morrow? ‘There’s to be a dance.” 

“To-morrow, Louis?” she stammered. Her lips trembled 
so much that she could scarcely speak. 

“ Well, some folks are lucky!” cried Madeleine. “I only 
wish any one would offer to treat me to a dance; let alone a 
smart young fellow like Louis.” 

“To Montreux—to the fair? I cannot go,” said Jeanne, 
with almost a wail in her voice. 

“Nonsense! Why not!” 

“Qh, Louis! don’t ask me now. I will tell you why— 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow [ shan’t be here. But I know without your 
telling me. Monsieur le Curé sets his face against Montreux 
fair.” 

Madeleine and the quarryman here broke in. Montreux 
fair? Why, it was the gayest, merriest féte in the world! 
Good wine and good company, and shows, and swings, and 
dancing, and fiddling! It was very well for priests and old 
women to make sour faces at the fun, but young folks should 
enjoy it while they could. Warming to the subject, and 
encouraged by the approving grins of half-a-dozen frequenters 


of the café, who gathered round the doorway, Madeleine jeered 
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and laughed, and talked more and more recklessly ; sticking 
her arms akimbo, and tossing her head until her long brass 
ear-rings quivered and shook. But all that she said was lost 
upon Jeanne, in whose ears Louis’s words ‘‘ To-morrow I 
shan’t be here,” were ringing with painful persistence. 

When a pause in Madeleine’s voluble witticisms allowed 
her to be heard, Jeanne asked, “‘ Where shall you be to- 
morrow, Louis?” Her hands were clasped tightly together, 
her face was white, her lips parted. 

“At Montreux fair,” answered Louis, roughly. He was 
vexed, and ashamed, and sorry for Jeanne, and angry with her, 
all at once. ‘The feeling that he and his associates were 
making a somewhat despicable figure only made his manner 
harsher and more defiant. 

“‘ Well done, Louis!” cried Madeleine, clapping her hands. 
“You're a lad of spirit. The Curé can’t turn you round his 
finger, whatever folks may say.” 

“Turn me round his finger? No; nor any black priest of 
them all! Once for all, Jeanne, will you go to-morrow? yes 
or no? You'll try to please the person you care most: for ; 
and if I ain’t that person, it’s as well to know it.” 

“Come, don’t be a fool, Jeanne!” cried Madeleine, 
roughly, but not ill-naturedly. She was far too coarse in the 
grain to understand how the whole scene was cutting Jeanne 
to the heart. But she saw that it threatened to end in a 
serious quarrel between the sweethearts: and she meant to do 
the other girl a good turn. ‘ Look there,” said she, clapping 
Louis familiarly on the shoulder; “ you ain’t gomg to refuse a 
jolly dance with a good-looking fellow like that, to please any 
stupid, canting old woman, J know! What harm is there in 
it? Come, you just give him a kiss, and say, ‘ Yes’ !” 

A bitter flood of jealousy, hurt feelings, shame and sorrow, 
surged up in Jeanne’s heart. Fora second she stood still, 
casting an imploring and reproachful look at Louis. Then the 
very depth of her pain gave her strength. She answered in 
low, distinct tones, ‘I cannot, Louis,”:and slowly turned and 
walked away. 

There was something in her voice and her face, and the 
simple dignity of her manner, which impressed even the rude 
spectators at the café. A brief silence fell upon them. The 
men avoided looking at Louis. Louis thrust his pipe between 
his teeth, and frowned savagely. Madeleine’s conscience was 
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clearer than his; for, although she had inflicted a cruel stab, 
she was too obtuse to be conscious of it; she, therefore, was 
the first to break the silence, feeling little or none of the 
embarrassment which oppressed the others. 

“Well!” said she, drawing a deep breath, “I think the 
girl’s bewitched. Oh, but she’ll come round. See if she 
don’t! ” 

“ Pouf!” cried one of the quarrymen. ‘It’s plaguy hot ! 
Sultry! One can scarcely breathe. Makes a man awfully 
thirsty. Who’s for a chope?” 

The suggestion was eagerly caught at. Wine and cards 
soon made their appearance on the dirty wooden table of an 
inner room in the café. The room looked out on the lake, 
and as they took their places two or three of the men observed 
that the sky looked ugly and threatening. There was no per- 
ceptible breath of air, and yet great black masses of cloud 
kept slowly rolling up from the westward—lurid Alp piled on 
Alp, like dream mountains. 

‘“What a queer colour the lake is,” said Madeleine; “so 
slaty like, and here and there as hlack as ink.” 

“Curse the lake,” growled Louis. ‘‘ Give us some wine, 
My throat’s as dry as a furnace;” and he swallowed a deep 
draught as he spoke. 

For hours the squalid close room reeked with the fumes of 
wine and tobacco, and was filled with drunken clamours, as 
Louis and his comrades drank and gambled far into the 
night; whilst Jeanne was on her knees beside her bed in 
auguish, sobbing and praying: “ Mary, mother, take the 
burning, angry pain from my heart! Mary, mother, pray to 
God for Louis! ” 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Anp then, only to think, Madame, of his going off in such a 
way! And that poor child, this morning, with cheeks like 
chalk, and rings round her eyes like charcoal. Ah! Lord ha’ 
mercy, if girls did but know what was for their own happiness, 
they’d have nothing to say to sweethearts at all! The best of 
’em isn’t to compare with a good maiden like Jeanne Grandfey 
—and Louis Falk’s a long way from the best, by all I hear.” 
So spake Madame Reynaud, pouring her tale into the 
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horrified ears of the Curé’s housekeeper. The story of the 
scene at the café had become known all over La Meillerie, 
There were plenty of gossiping tongues to report it , and even 
had there not been, by noon the next morning all the com- 
munity would have been aware that there had been some mis- 
understanding between the betrothed pair; for about that 
hour Madeleine (replaced for the day at the café, by a slat- 
ternly younger sister), marched down to the little jetty arrayed 
in her showiest clothes, and there stepped into a boat in which 
Louis Falk was waiting for her, and the two rowed away in 
the direction of Montreux. It was a proceeding which had 
shocked everybody. It was an insult to Jeanne just on the 
eve of her marriage, the people said: for although, as to 
Madeleine, no one could say she was a downright bad young 
woman, yet her character did not stand high ; and Louis could 
hardly have chosen a worse companion for such an escapade in 
any case, seeing that Jeanne was well-known to feel an uneasy 
jealousy of the strapping, noisy, free-tongued waitress. Of 
course “all the world” knew that Jeanne was jealous of 
Madeleine—as “all the world” does know the weaknesses and 
troubles we would fain hide from it. Perhaps it might be a 
little over-strained of Jeanne to refuse to go to Montreux fair ; 
it wasn’t well to set up for too strict a piety, said the folks who 
had no desire to establish a precedent against possible junket- 
ings which they might be inclined to take part in themselves. 
But this conduct of Louis was too bad ! 

Jeanne went about her household work all day like a sleep- 
walker. She seemed to do her task by means of some sixth 
sense, which was neither seeing nor hearing. Only one out- 
ward manifestation of her feelings she gave, when her mistress 
bade her go down the street on an errand. Jeanne started, 
and hurriedly begged that one of the children might be sent 
instead. She would be so thankful if she were not asked to 
go into La Meillerie. 

“‘ Of course, the poor thing didn’t like to show herself after 
being treated so!” said Madame Reynaud, recounting it all 
that afternoon to old Marie. ‘‘ Not that there’s anything for 
her to be ashamed of! But I should have felt just the same 
myself when I was a girl.” 

Towards evening, however, Jeanne got leave to slip out for 
an hour and visit her friend at the Parsonage. She sped, as 
silent and swift as the shadow of a flying cloud, up the steep, 
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stony pathway to the church. An intense, brooding heat op- 
pressed the air. Earth, sky, and water seemed hushed in a 
sultry horror. Little birds cowered beneath the leaves; the 
beasts in the pastures huddled uneasily together ; and, as far 
as eye could reach, not a keel disturbed the surface of the lake, 
save one fishing-bark which, with sail flapping idly at the mast, 
four strong rowers were labouring to bring into the port of 
Bouveret at their utmost speed. When Jeanne reached the 
Parsonage, the Curé was standing on the platform before his 
house, looking out over the lake. 

‘“‘T have not seen the threatening of such an electric storm 
for twenty years,” said he, hearing a step approach. “ And 
my barometer has fallen with frightful suddenness.” He 
turned his head, and saw Jeanne. ‘“ Child, is it you?” he 
cried ; ‘‘ I thought I was speaking to Marie.” 

‘© Tt is I, Monsieur le Curé.” 

“ Why did you come out on such an evening? The storm 
may break at any moment, Jeanne. And if my warnings are 
to be trusted, it will be an awful one.” ‘Then looking more 
attentively at her face, he said, hastily, “ My child, what is 
this? What has happened ? ” 

Then Jeanne told her story; not without many sobs, 
although she struggled to repress them. “I have not said 
a word to any one—not a word! They all know it. All La 
Meillerie knows of his going off with—with Madeleine. But 
[ couldn’t speak of it. I couldn’t bear to hear him blamed. 
But he has done very ill, Monsieur le Curé. I know that well 
enough. And oh, I feel so wicked! I hate herso!” And 
poor Jeanne ended with a passionate outburst of tears. 

Ill, indeed, he had done, thought Pierre Lutry. And what 
chance of happiness was there for Jeanne with such a man— 
a man whose unbridled self-love and self-will made him so easy 
a prey to temptation? It would have been difficult to most 
persons to find a word of consolation for, Jeanne. And the 
commonplace comfort which would have risen to the lips of the. 
gossips of La Meillerie—namely, that Jeanne was well rid of a 
bad bargain, that it was better to discover the worst before 
marriage than after it, and so forth—was not the kind of com- 
fort which the Curé was likely to offer or Jeanne to accept. 
She must suffer. He did not shirk that certainty. But the 
Curé believed that suffering might be blessed or cursed, 
according to the spirit in which it was endured. His heart 
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bled for the innocent girl, yet his first words to her sounded 
almost like a reproach. 

“You cannot hope for calmness—you cannot even ask that 
your prayers should be heard—until you have torn out the 
sting of jealous anger which is poisoning your mind.” 

“Oh, I am feeling wicked. I know it. But it is so hard 
to forgive her! She has taken away my Louis from me; 
and I—I love him so!” answered Jeanne, amidst choking 
sobs. 

‘“‘ She is a poor ignorant creature, too dull of understanding 
to see all the mischief she has done. But, Jeanne, between 
her guilt and the guilt of Louis there is no comparison.” 

Jeanne moaned, and wrung her hands. 

“Madeleine is foolish, and coarse, and flippant; but she 
was bound to you by no ties of honour ‘and affection. The 
poor thing has no mother to look after her—no good, kind 
woman to be her friend. She is roughly treated by rough 
people all the hard-working day. The revelry of Montreux 
fair seemed to her so joyous and delightful—could she refuse 
to gotoit? Was it likely?” 

“ T refused,’ answered Jeanne; and then she added, 
hastily, ‘‘ But I know that I have been taught better things. 
{ know that you and Madame Dupré have been angels to me. 
What should I have been without you, if I am so wicked and 
angry now, after ail your care and goodness ?” 

A tear glistened behind the Curé’s spectacles as he answered 
gently, “‘ Well, well, Jeanne, you will strive to be patient. It 
is hard, poor child; very hard.” 

Jeanne stood still and silent for a few minutes, with her 
hands clenched together and pressed tightly against her breast. 
Then she said, looking straight before her, and speaking as if 
to herself, “ And next Sunday was to have been my wedding- 
day !” 

“Was to have been!” echoed the voice of old Marie 
Dupré. She had seen Jeanne from the window, and hobbled 
out to make her come into the house. 

The Curé raised his finger warningly. ‘“ Jeanne is right,” 
said he. ‘‘ She made a solemn promise on solemn conditions. 
The conditions have been broken. She cannot piay fast and 
loose with her conscience. She took God and the saints to 
witness. She must hold to what is right, even though it 
pierce her heart.”” As he said the words he laid his hand 
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tenderly on the girl’s head ; and then made a silent, heartfelt 
prayer for her. 

Ten minutes ago Marie Dupré would have found no words 
too hard and harsh for Louis’s conduct. She had railed at 
him to Madame Reynaud; she had declared him to be a God- 
less, thankless wretch, whom no decent folks ought ever to 
speak to more; she had come out prepared to scold and shame 
Jeanne out of her weak, indulgent view of Louis’s ill deeds. 
‘‘ She’s so soft, she’d forgive anything ! ” the housekeeper said 
to Madame Reynaud. ‘“‘ But she must be taught what a vir- 
tuous maiden owes to herself.’ But this stern tenderness— 
this trembling strength of renunciation—awed the old woman. 
She could have understood Jeanne’s utterly refusing to see 
that her lover was wrong; or else, on the other hand, violently 
upbraiding him and complaining of his treatment. But to be 
patient, and humble, and inflexible—to forgive him, to weep 
over him, to love him, and to give him up!—Marie’s mind 
could not sustain itself in such lofty spiritual regions as seemed 
native to Jeanne and the Curé. 

“It’s bad enough, God knows!” she stammered, looking 
deprecatingly at her master. ‘‘ But—but—if he had another 
trial! Anyone may repent and amend.” Of all the folks in 
La Meillerie, Louis Falk would have staked his life that the 
Curé’s housekeeper would be the last to say a word for him ! 

Jeanne did not answer. ‘The girl and the priest remained 
looking out over the lake as if they saw a vision; and old 
Marie remained looking wistfully at them. 

All at once a stealthy whisper seemed to pass through the 
trees; the poplars by the churchyard gate shivered and 
grew pale; the pines creaked and writhed; little eddies of 
dust rose and whirled along the dry paths, and then sank 
again, and all was still. Jeanne raised her head, and looked 
around her like one newly awakened. A long, deep, mufiled 
growl sounded from point to point of the opposite hills, and 
when it died away, all the air seemed to quiver in expectant 
terror. Suddenly Jeanne-cried out-aloud, ‘ They were to come 
back from Montreux in the boat ! ” 

“Jesu Maria! To-night!” exclaimed the old woman, 
crossing herself. 

The Curé checked her, with an authoritative gesture. 
‘“‘ Louis knows the lake too well to try to row across it on such 
an evening as this. There is not a keel to be seeu, far or near. 
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Every barge, every boat, every fishing-bark has run for shelter 
long ago,” he said. 

The words were scarcely spoken, when a furious gust of 
wind rushed screaming up the gully behind the church. The 
heavy shutters of the Parsonage clapped to, with a loud 
shock. The massive oaken doors shook and rattled. From 
the pine- woods there came a wailing sound ; tall stems were 
bowed, and giant branches tossed wildly to and fro, like the 
arms of a despairing multitude. 

“Come into the house, Monsieur le Curé,”’ cried Marie. 
“Come, Jeanne! Come away, child, into shelter. There’ll 
be no getting back to La Meillerie for you to-night.” 

Jeanne broke away from her almost roughly. “ I’m going 
down,” she said. ‘“‘ Down to the shore. He would make for 
the jetty.”” And she set off in the teeth of the tearing wind, 
staggering and struggling. 

The housekeeper cried after her with joined hands, implor- 
ing, beseeching, “‘ Jeanne! Jeanne! Come back! Wait—only 
wait awhile! Mother of mercy ! The child has lost her senses! ” 

“Come you into shelter, my good Marie,” said the Curé. 
He gave her the help of his strong arm to cross the little open 
terrace to the house. Unassisted, she could scarcely have 
reached it. Once within doors, she sat down, panting and 
wringing her hands. “ Oh all blessed saints and angels, have 
pity on her ;—and on them, poor souls! Poor souls, unpre- 
pared—unprepared ! ”’ 

“Marie,” said the Curé, knitting his black brows in a 
passion of anxiety, “ you don’t believe that Louis would 
attempt to row across the lake with such a sky above him as 
has been threatening for the last three hours, and the baro- 
meter sinking fearfully? You can’t suppose him so mad ?” 

“Oh, Monsieur le Curé, I never thought more about it 
until the child spoke of their coming back from Montreux in 
the boat, but then it rushed into my mind all of a sudden what 
Madame Reynaud said. Blessed Virgin have mercy on us!” 

“ What did she say, Marie? Speak!” 

“She said that Louis was in a desperate, dare-devil kind 
of mood when he went off. Last night folks thought the 
weather looked threatening, and some of his companions told 
him he’d never row to Montreux fair this morning. But he 
swore a great oath—Heaven forgive him !—and said he’d row 
there and back too, in spite of——oh, I daren’t repeat the 
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blasphemy! And Madeleine was as wild and reckless as he 
was. She didn’t care, not she! Poor miserable creatures, to 
think of their being dashed about on the lake at this very 
moment!” Old Marie rocked herself from side to side, with 
clasped hands. 

The Curé took down from a hook in the corridor a great 
black cloak with a hood toit. This he wrapped round him, 
covering his head with the hood. Then he took a mountain staff 
in his hand, and said, “ Farewell, Marie. God be with you. I 
must go down to La Meillerie.”’ 

The old woman did not venture on a remonstrance. There 
were times when she would scold and contradict her master as 
though he were still the bright-eyed boy she remembered forty 
years ago. But there were also moments when the Curé’s face 
and voice awed her into instant obedience. 

“T’m but a helpless old creature,” she murmured. “I can 
do nothing! I can but pray! ” 

“Pray, Marie! Prayer is powerful. I will look to the 
fastenings of the doors and windows, myself, before I go. 
Julie must come and shut the front door after me. It will tax 
all her strength to do it. ‘Then I will bid her remain close by 
your side until my return. God bless you! ” 

Marie heard the Curé’s step, as he passed from one room 
to another. She heard bolts and bars drawn, then the front 
door was opened—as she knew by the raging gust of wind 
which tore through the passage, and seemed to make the 
massive walls tremble. There was a pause—a struggle of 
Julie’s strong young arms against the power of the storm 
which was beating the door open. Then, aided by the Curé 
without, she gave a sudden push, and the heavy latch fell into 
the lock with a violent clang. The two women were safely 
sheltered within the thick, ancient walls of the Parsonage. 

“Would to God,” cried Marie, “that Jeanne and my 
blessed master were as safe as Iam.” ‘Then she fell on her 
knees before the crucifix in the Curé’s study, and remained 
there, telling her beads with trembling fingers. 

Meanwhile, the Curé made his way down to the shore. He 
was a man of powerful frame and resolute spirit; but both 
were tried during the brief journey. Every moment increased 
the violence of the storm. Although not yet eight o’clock of a 
summer evening, it was nearly as dark as midnight, so black 
and massive were the clouds, so thick the blinding rain which 
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poured down whenever the wind slackened for an instant. 
The deep roar of thunder was reverberated from hill to hill; it 
was distant as yet, but was rapidly drawing nearer. The 
dread army of the tempest—winds, cataracts of rain, awful 
thunder and swift-stabbing lghtnings—came rushing on like 
a fell horde of famished wolves. In the street of the little 
town, every door and shutter was closed and barred. A light 
twinkled here and there through the chinks. The bells of a 
little chapel were being hastily jangled, as a spell to keep off 
the lightning; and their clamour, heard at intervals through 
the storm, seemed the very voice of terrified confusion. 

When the Curé reached Madame Reynaud’s door, he 
stopped, and knocked on it with his staff, and called aloud. 
At the sound of his voice there were shrill exclamations within 
the house, and immediately Madame Reynaud, with a child 
clinging to her skirts, came and opened the door, and admitted 
him. The house was in a comparatively sheltered spot, and 
the wind was not so violent there as up at the Parsonage. 
The Curé’s first inquiries were for Jeanne; and they were 
answered by counter inquiries, and confused exclamations that 
Jeanne was not there—had not returned. They had hoped 
she was safe at the Parsonage. ‘The master of the house was 
at home, driven from his labours on the little farm he owned 
by the storm. He came forward and heard what the Curé had 
to say with a grave, anxious face. If Louis had been so mad 
as to leave Montreux in a little boat after six o’clock that 
evening, he (Reynaud) thought there was scarcely a chance of 
his ever being seen alive again. But it was almost impossible 
that he should have done so. He would be safe enough 
drinking in some tavern, no doubt, while poor Jeanne—— 
Their first care must be for Jeanne. Where was she? 
Reynaud offered to accompany the Curé in search of her. 
They were joined by a neighbour, who had come out on hear- 
ing the priest’s voice, and the three set off together. 

“To the landing-place,” said Pierre Lutry. “‘ That is the 
point the poor child would make for.’ ° 

They went on well enough through the shelter of the street. 
Dwellers in those parts think but little of a drenching shower, 
or an ordinary storm of wind. But when they reached the 
opening that led down to the water’s edge, they gasped for 
breath, and could scarcely keep their feet. However, they 
went forward, holding by a wooden post here and theres 
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battling and struggling for every inch they advanced. The 
lake was terrible in its tempestuous grandeur. The black, 
tossing waters were flecked with a livid foam, which had I 
know not what strange suggestion of conscious fury. The 
storm had blotted out the landscape, as though some mighty 
spirit of darkness were claiming the solid universe for its own. 
The mountains were melted into black shapes of mist. The 
forests were mere gloomy shadows in the gloom. Only the 


tempest flapping tremendous wings of swiftness, roaring with | 


the voice of the thunder, lashing the lake with slanting torrents, 
piercing it with spears of lightning—only the tempest seemed 
to live and reign triumphant. 

“Jeanne!” called out the Curé, in a momentary lull of the 
wind. “Jeanne, my child, are you there?” 

He peered about as he spoke, and spied something white, 
glimmering through the dimness. It was Jeanne’s face. She 
was crouching near to the edge of the little wooden jetty, 
somewhat protected from the wind by a low wall, but drenched 
to the skin by the rain, and the waves which dashed far up the 
pebbly beach and over the pier. Reynaud and the priest 
hastened to her, and the former lifted her up by main force 
for she struggled against him, clinging to a wooden post, 
around which she had cast her arms. 

“Why, Jeanne, my lass,” said Reynaud, “this will never 
do! Why are you here? What good can you do to any one 
dy lying here under such a storm as this? Come home, come 
home! The mistress is frightened and anxious for you. 
Come! You were always a good gentle girl, and a sensible. 
You'll listen to reason.” 

But still she struggled, murmuring something in a faint 
voice. The Curé bent down his ear to listen. She caught at 
his cloak. ‘‘Oh, my father, let me stay, let me stay! Can 
nothing be done to save them ?—nothing? ” 

“ Jeanne,” said the priest, “‘ you are talking wildly. Louis 
would never venture to leave Montreux in this storm.” 

“ He has left it. He is on the lake now atthismoment. I 
saw the boat ; oh, such a speck amidst the dreadful waters ! ” 

“Thou ravest, Jeanne!” said Reynaud. “See the boat! 
Thou couldst not see the biggest ship that ever floated, in this 
black tempest ! ”” 7 

“There!” she shrieked, throwing herself forward with 
such violence as to break from the arms with which he held 
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her. A vivid flash of lightning suddenly showed the whole 
scene in one wide, lurid glare. When it had passed, the 
three men stood silent and horror-stricken. A little boat was 
tossing on the furious waves within a quarter of a mile of the 
shore on which they stood. They had all seen it. 

“Oh, will no man try to save them?” cried Jeanne, 
hoarsely. She had fallen on her knees, and was clinging to 
the Curé’s cloak. “Is there no help ?—no pity ?” 

Reynaud and the neighbour drew back and shook the: 
heads. “’Twouldn’t be right to throw away good lives after 
bad,”’ muttered the latter. ‘“‘ Besides, no mortal could do any 
good. It’s impossible.” 

“ Jeanne,” said the Curé, “there is help, there is pity; 
but no human aid can avail them now. They and we are in 
God’s hand.” He took off his great cloak and tenderly 
wrapped the girl in it. Neither he nor the others urged her 
any more to leave the spot. 

“T’ll go and get some lanterns, and a stout rope, and boat- 
hooks,” said Reynaud. “Ifthe boat should be driven close in 
shore——!” He had not really any hope; but it was too 
horrible to stand there idly, and let two human beings perish 
without stirring a hand. The neighbour offered to accompany 
him and to call his sons to help. ‘But you, Monsieur le 
Curé,” said Reynaud, hesitatingly, “ without cloak or hat in 
this deluge——!” 

“Think not of me. I am at my post, my children. Go! 
God help us all! ” 

“Will you pray for him, father? You are so good! God 
will hear you,” sobbed Jeanne. 

The priest and the girl remained alone together, gazing 
with straining eyes over the dark lake, and seeing by each flash 
of the now frequent lightning the tiny boat, dasied hither and 
thither, and sometimes half-buried by a huge wave. Pierre 
Lutry’s voice was heard in prayer amid the pauses of the 
thunder. The wind had somewhat abated, but the thunder 
and lightning were now nearly incessant. 

After a while, lanterns were seen glimmering down the 
lane. The alarm had spread throughout the whole town. A 
tittle crowd of men was making for the jetty. The news had 
gone forth that the Curé was there, and his presence was a 
powerful spur to their activity. But when they were there, 
on the brink of that howling chaos of water, what could 
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they do? They could but watch, and wait, and hold the 
lanterns aloft, in the hope that the sight of them might 
encourage those in the boat. ‘The priest stood like a rock, 
bareheaded, praying aloud and fervently. Jeanne knelt at his 
feet. The others made a little group apart. 

A bright flash showed the boat nearer to the shore—so near 
that two figures were plainly to be distinguished in it. The 
men on the jetty gave a shout. “ They’re safe yet!” cried 
Reynaud. Immediately there followed another flash, more 


dazzlingly intense than any of its predecessors, and almost — 


simultaneously a terrific crash, which seemed as though it 
rent the sky and made earth quiver. Then blackness ! 
** ** ** ** ** * * 

“Ts he dead ?” asked one or two of the men in a breathless 
whisper. The Curé knelt beside the body of Louis Falk. 
Reynaud held a lantern over him. On the other side Jeanne 
was on her knees like a white image of terror. Somewhat 
apart, a little group surrounded Madeleine, and one old 
fisherman was pouring brandy down her throat. She looked 
ghastly, with a bleeding cut across her forehead, her dark hair 
streaming round her face, and the festal finery she had been so 
brave in that morning torn and drenched. 

“Don’t mind me,” she said, “‘I shall do well enough. 
Look to Louis.” She tried to rise and stand as she said it, 
but sank down again, weak and dizzy from exhaustion and loss 
of blood. ; 

“Be quiet, my lass,” said the old fisherman. ‘ They’ve 
sent for the doctor, and a litter to carry you up in.” 

“ How was it? Tell me. I remember nothing after that 
awful crash, until I felt myself being hauled up by a rope. 
I’d got hold of the rope tight in my hands, but I don’t know 
how.” 

“The boat was dashed right up against the wall of the 
jetty, there. You were pitched out of it, and the end of the 
broken oar cut your head open as you fell. Louis was like a 
log in the bottom of the boat, but I can’t see that he’s wounded, 
though the boat’s side-was stove in. Antoine threw you a 
rope, and you clutched it. That’s ail I know.” 

Madeleine raised her hand to her brow and withdrew it, 
covered with blood. She had not been conscious of the wound 
before. The old fisherman hastily tied his neckerchief round 
her head. As he did so, she asked faintly, “‘ How’s Louis ? 
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What are they doing to Louis?” and then swooned heavily 
away. 

What they were doing to Louis was to lift him up from the 
ground and wrap him in a blanket which some volunteers 
accompanying the doctor had brought down from La Meillerie. 
Four men raised him on their shoulders. ‘ Where are we to 
take him, Monsieur le Curé ?” asked the foremost one, appeal- 
ing to the priest as the recognized authority. 

Reynaud stepped forward. “Carry him to my house,” 
said he. 

Pierre Lutry pressed the man’s hand. “It is well done, 
my son,” he said. ‘‘ God requite you!” 

Louis was carried up and laid upon a bed. For hours he 
gave no sign of life or consciousness; but yet he lived, said 
the doctor. All through the long night Jeanne and the Curé 
watched by that bedside. At length a shiver of returning 
consciousness passed through the young man’s frame. The 
struggle and the agony of that recovery were horrible, as 
they always are in the rare cases of those who recover after 
having been struck by lightning; but at length life prevailed 
over death. “I believe that he will live now,” said the 
doctor. 

Jeanne pressed forward, hanging over him. She wanted 
her face to be the first to meet his eyes when they should open. 
They put a restorative draught to his lips, and he slowly swal- 
lowed it. Then bis eyes opened widely, and he murmured a 
few faint words. The Curé’s quick ear caught them, and he 
looked hurriedly at the doctor. The latter took up a lighted 
candle and approached the bed. 

“ Louis !” whispered Jeanne. ‘Oh, Louis, let your first 
words be to bless and thank God and His saints !” 

“Where are you? Is it Jeanne? Why is it dark ?” 

He was blind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘SEPTEMBER was waning. The chesnuts and walnuts on the 


hills behind La Meillerie were dyed by many-tinted autumn, 
and withered leaves strewed all the woodland paths. The 
openings between the branches showed wider glimpses of the 
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landscape than in the rich green summer. A stretch of the 
lake was framed in by curving boughs and brown foliage. It 
lay beneath, blue and peaceful, an image of repose and beauty. 
Blue and peaceful, the sky was arched above it. Mellow 
grapes hung golden in the golden vines, and vintagers were 
busy on the slopes. Along the dry white roads beside the 
lake, heavy ox-wains marked their slow advance by cloudy 
tracks of dust behind them. The pine woods sent up their 
fragrant incense to the sun. Bright mountain torrents leaped 


and foamed, strong in abounding life. From a vineyard far — 


below, a voice came singing and soaring—a youthful voice, 
clear and shrill, singing of love and summer—“ L’amour et les 
roses ”; whilst the bronzed leaves were falling in the still 
September noon. 

A little procession of five or six persons wound its way 
upwards through the wood by steep pathways dappled with 
sun and shade. Slowly they moved, andsilently. <A stranger 
meeting them beneath the arching boughs, would surely not 
have guessed them to be a wedding party. But all the folks 
in La Meillerie understood why this marriage was not as other 
marriages—why there was no joyous train of lads and lasses, 
no noisy rifles fired in honour of the bride, no feast, no dance, 
no merriment. First went the bride and bridegroom, Jeanne 
and Louis. He was pale and weak, and leaned upon a stick, and 
Jeanne held his arm to guide his darkened way. Near them 
walked the Curé, and then followed Reynaud and his wife, and 
Madeleine. Could that indeed be bold, bouncing Madeleine ? 
The ruddy colour had forsaken her cheeks, and left them of a 
sickly brown; and a great scar seamed her forehead. But 
Madeleine was young and strong. She would recover her 
rosy vigour. But the scar on her brow she would bear with 
her to the grave; and never more would her loud voice be 
heard raised in coarse jesting or profanity. She was subdued 
and changed; not soft and sweet like Jeanne, nothing could 
make her that; but kind and humble, decent of demeanour, 
assiduous at church, and docile to the Curé’s teachings. Poor 
rough Madeleine! She had borne herself bravely on the night 
of the storm. And never then, nor since, had a word of 
reproach against Louis passed her lips, although it was 
abundantly testified by many at Montreux that their embarking 
as they did, to return across the lake, was solely due to his 
hot-headed insistance. When no persuasions would serve to 
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stop him—he was flushed with wine as well as temper—she 
jumped into the boat and took an oar. 

“No,” said she, “‘ I asked him to bring me, and I won’t 
let him go back alone. And if there’s but a small chance of 
two rowers getting to La Meillerie before the storm breaks, 
there’s surely no chance at all for one.” 

The wedding-party toiled up the steep ascent until they 
reached a little chalet at the edge of the pine-woods. There 
old Marie awaited them, her aged hands trembling, her aged 
eyes dim with tears, but making a show of bustle and cheer- 
fulness, as she pointed out his place to each guest at the table, 
which she had spread with her own hands. The board was 
covered with a snow-white cloth, and a gay china vase, full of 
late autumn flowers, adorned the middle of it. 

“Welcome home, Monsieur Louis,” said Marie, shaking 
his hand. 

Louis murmured a word of thanks, and took his seat 
beside his wife. 

“How nice and bright you’ve got everything, Ma’ame 
Marie! The place looks like a palace for neatness!” said 
Madame Reynaud, looking round her with keen, housewifely 
eyes. All the others said so too ;—all but Jeanne. She, who 
two months ago had been so proud of these two poor rooms in 
the chalet, who thought and planned all day of the arrange- 
ment of the humble home, its rude chairs and tables, its pewter 
dishes, and coarse home-spun linen,—she alone scarcely gave 
a glance around her. She thanked Marie, indeed, with a faint 
smile and pressure of the hand; but her eyes never wandered 
from Louis. He could not see it all! Why should she care 
to look at it? 

The simple meal was eaten with a strange kind of solemnity. 
There were no jests, no toasts. Only at the end of the repast 
the Curé raised his glass and said quietly, “‘ May God bless this 
household, and the loving mercy of Him who suffered for us 
abide with you, my children ! ” 

The rest bowed their heads reverently ; and Madeleine, with 
a smothered sob, uttered a low “ Amen!” 

Such was the wedding feast of Jeanne Grandfey and Louis 
Falk. 

The tongues of the guests were loosened as they went away, 
back to La Meillerie. ‘It has been a sad day for me,” said 
old Marie. ‘‘ My heart aches for the girl,” said Madame Rey- 
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naud. ‘She was always too good for him,” growled her 
husband. 

“Well, the angels in Heaven are too good for us, but they 
pity us, and help us if they can,” said poor ignorant Madeleine. 

The Curé had lingered behind to have a few quiet words 
with the young couple. 

‘“ Madeleine, you speak better than any of us, child,” replied 
Marie Dupré. ‘‘ Yes; Jeanne is an angel if ever there was 


one. And she would sacrifice herself ten times over for his — 


sake, poor blind, helpless creature! Not but that she loves 
him too. It isn’t only pity. I can’t rightly make it out—or 
at least, I can’t explain it. Before that dreadful night, when 
he was well and strong, and as likely a young man to look 
at as any on these shores—Il’ll say that for him !—she had 
made up her mind to give him up. She said so, and Mon- 
sieur le Curé said she was right. And yet at that very 
moment she was as fond of him as ever a woman was fond 
of a good-for-nothing fellow in this world; and that’s saying 
a great deal, more’s the pity!” 

‘* He’s blind now,” said Madeleine, with a full look of re- 
proach at the housekeeper. 

“Soheis! So heis! God forgive me, if I said a harsh 
word! Well, but as I say, she was for giving him up then. 
And now, I don’t believe there’s a power on earth would have 
kept her from marrying him. I don’t believe even Monsieur 
le Curé could have done it. ‘lo be sure he didn’t try. ‘ And 
how will you live, child?’ says I. ‘God will provide. He 
will help me if I help myself. I can work. If need be, I will 
beg. But Louis and I will beg together.’ That’s all you 
could get from her. Well, then his bit of pasture up at Les 
Ormonts was sold; and his uncle allows him a trifle; and the 
people at the quarry made up a purse for him; and so I 
suppose there’ll be no need of begging.” 

“ Qh, it isn’t that, I’m afraid of,’ said Madame Reynaud, 
shaking her head. ‘‘ But, oh, dear, dear, there’s a weary road 
for that girl to travel before she’s done ! ” 

‘‘But there’s Heaven at the end of it,” said Madeleine. 
‘Did you see her in church to-day, directly the last vows were 
said? She turned round to me—I was standing backward 
like, and my tears nearly choked me—and she gave me a kiss. 
Yes she did! She kissed me before them all, and she said— 


she said I’d been so brave and true that night, and, and 
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Well, if Jeanne ain’t sure of Heaven, I don’t want to go there!” 
And poor Madeleine fairly sat down by the wayside and cried 
heartily, with her apron over her head. 

Meanwhile the afternoon shadows grew longer and longer. 
The sun was sinking westward, and his light fell more rich and 
glowing on the lovely shores of Leman. The chalet stood high 
upon a steep green slope. In front of the house was a little 
level space, with a rude bench against the wall. There sat 
Louis, with the rosy light upon his sightless face. Jeanne 
stood beside him, with his hand clasped in hers. In her other 
hand she pressed a little silver crucifix, which hung round her 
neck with a white ribbon. It was the Curé’s wedding gift. 
He had slipped it over her head as he bade her farewell, and 
then bent his steps downward to the Parsonage. At a turn in 
the winding pathway he stopped and looked back. There sat 
Louis ; there stood Jeanne. She had bent forward to press 
her husband’s head against her breast, but she still held the 
crucifix in her disengaged hand. Below rocked the fair blue 
lake, kissing its shores with a soft ripple. The great white 
mountains were transfigured and glorious with a golden halo, 
and far down from a vineyard came a voice singing and soar- 
ing—the same young voice, clear and shrill, singing of love 
and summer, “ L’amour et les roses ”’—whilst the bronzed 
leaves kept falling, falling through the still September air. 


Long afterwards I heard the story, nearly as I have told it 
here ; when Pierre Lutry’s locks were silvery-white, and his 
tall figure bowed with years. Attracted by the singular 
expression of a woman’s face—a woman no longer young, and 
no longer handsome, if ever she had been so—I had made some 
inquiries about her, and been told her history. I had never 
seen so saintly a face; nor one in which sweetness and serenity 
had so conquered sorrow. That was Jeanne Falk, born 
Grandfey. 

“And did the marriage turn out well?” Lasked. ‘ Was 
Louis grateful to her? And did his misfortune open his heart 
to her good influence ? ”” 

“Well, sir,” said my informant, ‘“‘ you see Louis had the 
devil’s own temper always; and he took on so because he 
couldn’t work, and because he was partly crippled, and all, 
that—that he would grope his way to the cabaret oftener, and 
stay there longer than was good for him. He was a kind of a 
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king there among them ; for he had had some education, and 
had read the newspapers, and knew about politics in his day ; 
and then, being blind, you see, one would treat him, and 
another would treat him, and then I’m afraid Jeanne and 
the children were none the better for it all.”’ 

“Oh! There were children?” 

«Two little sickly bits of things. They both died under 
six years old. And Louis, he fell into bad health—they said 
so much wine and brandy was poison to him—and he was in 
his bed for more than a month. And then was Jeanne’s 
heaviest trouble, for she was a very pious woman, as I’ve told 
you, sir, and he. would hear nothing of religion in his sickness, 
but complained, and cursed, and swore, and well-nigh broke 
her heart. But before the last there came a change. I make 
no doubt but the Blessed Virgin helped Jeanne to turn his heart, 
and he was very gentle and penitent they said; and our Curé 
was with him when he died, and gave him the last sacraments. 
And then, old Madame Dupré having been taken, full of years, 
and respected by all, Louis’s widow removed down to the 
Parsonage, where you saw her yesterday at the door. And 
that’s how Jeanne Grandfey came to be the Curé’s house- 
keeper.” 





THE END. 





